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SAFETY SPIRIT EXPERIENCE CALIBER 





“The spirit and capacity which a city bank brings to the service of its 
correspondents are best judged byroutine incidents out of the day's work.” 
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“Take the Night Train — 
and Advise Them Personally” 


One of our correspondent banks recently wrote us that it had received a short time 
deposit of half a million dollars, on which it would have to pay a special rate. The 
cashier asked our advice as to how these funds might best be invested. 


The Union Trust officer to whom this matter was referred had the alternative of 
either dealing with the inquiry by letter or making the correspondent bank’s problem 


his own in a more active way. 


What he actually did was to send a Union Trust representative by a night train to 
lay complete information before the officers of our correspondent bank and to give 
them the full benefit of our experience. 


The trip occupied 36 hours. There was no charge to the customer. We simply served 
our correspondent heartily because we believed that this was sound policy for any 
business institution. 

Every Union Trust officer and employee understands that this spirit 

of service is expected of him. We invite consideration of our time- 

saving methods in serving the interests of our correspondent banks. 





UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Offering the Seven Essentials of a Banking Home 
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Architect’s Sketch for the Main Banking Room of the 
CONSOLIDATED FIRST NATIONAL AND FIRST TRUST & SAVINGS BANK OF HAMMOND, INDIANA 


A* individual quality characterizes the architec- 
tural treatment of the new banking home for 


the First National Bank of Hammond. 


The room will be spacious, unusually well lighted, 
and planned to accommodate the normal growth and 
expansion of the Bank for many years to come. 


DESIGN, ENGINEERING SERVICE 
CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT BY 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 


Bank and Office Buildings 


1923 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
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WuatT Is ALL THIS TALK ABOUT BANK NEw BUSINESS 
How A BUDGET SIMPLIFIES WORK OF INVESTMENT HOUSE 
THE BANKER COMES OUT OF THE STORM CELLAR . 

BUDGET, BEFORE INVESTING IN BANK ADVERTISING. 
SYSTEMATIZING AupIt CONTROL OF THE TRUST DEPARTMENT 
MAKING YOUR BANK THE BEST LIKED IN TOWN food 
DETECTING THE SIGNS OF CREDIT DECAY 

TRAINING BOND SALESMEN .. 

LEGISLATING REAL ESTATE LOAN PRIVILEGES . 

THE FINANCE COMPANY’S POSITION AS A BANK AUXILIARY 
TRACING THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CREDIT UNIONS 

WHEN INSURANCE AND TRUST MEN CO-OPERATE ; 
CATERING TO THE GROWING BANK DEMANDS OF WOMEN — 
FEDERAL FARM LOAN SYSTEM AIDS AGRICULTURE : 
FACING CREDIT PROBLEMS WITH AMERICAN RAILWAYS 
TEACHING SELF-PROTECTION TO THE COUNTRY BANKER 
CRUSADING AGAINST THE PROFITLESS ACCOUNT . 

ARE BRITISH BANKS WAKING UP? 
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TRACING THE COURSE OF ELECTRIC UTILITIES SECURITIES 
INTERPRETING DEMOCRACY’S TOLL OF INCREASING TAXATION 
SOME LEGAL PROBLEMS OF THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 

NEW OFFICERS OF AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION . 
BUILDING AND IMPROVEMENTS ._. : 
HERE’S THE ANSWER TO YOUR BUILDING PROBLEMS . 
SOLVING PROBLEMS OF BANK HOUSING 

BANKING ON THE DaiRY Cow. . 

STANDARDIZING FARMING FOR BIGGER PROFITS . 

INVESTMENT POLICY FOR THE BANK .. 

KEEPING ADVERTISING IN LINE WITH SALES. 
ORGANIZING THE BOND SYNDICATE BY A MODERN FORMULA . 
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UNITED-—- 


In Name, Location and Service 


ACH of the three banks which are now united in 

the Illinois Merchants Trust Company has brought 
to the combined institution a special reputation for 
strength in particular fields of banking. 

The result is an exceptionally broad and comprehen- 
sive service to all its customers, whatever their banking 
requirements may be. 

Those who have been familiar with the three bank- 
ing institutions which are now one will continue to 
find the same constructive spirit and the same high 
standards of dealing exemplified and perpetuated in 
this new and greater house of banking. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS - FORTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
TRUST COMPANY 


cA consolidation of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
The Merchants Loan & Trust Company and 
The Corn Exchange National Bank 


LA SALLE, JACKSON, CLARK AND QUINCY STREETS +: CHICAGO 
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Is your safe deposit 
really safer 


New invention insures positive 
tidentificatton of customers 


OU may have the thickest vault door you 

can get. Undoubtedly your burglary 

alarm system is the best. But how about your 
Safe Deposit System? 


Is your sign that reads ‘“‘open from nine to 
three’’ an invitation to the clever crook to 
come in and help himself—simply because 
your identification system does not positively 





identify ’ 

Just imagine having for immediate reference 

the photograph and signature (on one card) 1 

of every customer. Wouldn’t that preclude The Method 
sibility of < rone . ¢ soht- The customer seats himself. His signa- 

the possibility of anyon other than the right- pan ga gy ye Be 

ful owner gaining access to a safe deposit box? operator presses a button. No focusing, 


no flashlights, no delay. Merely a soft 
glow—and the picture is taken! 


@. IDENTISCOPE 


the newest innovation in bank protection methods 
makes this instant identification possible. 


As a bank official you are naturally interested in pro- 
viding your bank and your customers with the best 
possible protection. 


How you can get this protection—What the “Y and 
E”’ Identiscope is—How simple it is to operate—is 
all described in an interesting new folder. Mail the 
coupon today for a free copy. 


YAWMAN “»» FRBE MFc.(. 2 ‘The Result 


The face of the customer and his true 


~ i signature are photographed together for 
1087 Jay Street ROCHESTER, N. Y. — on a convenient-sized card, as 
shown above. 





In Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Newmarket, Ont. 


Ee Se a ee ee ee a ae i 
“Y & E” Branches 
” “ail oe | YAWMAN AND ERBE MFG. CO. | 
any etroit t. Louis 
Saaen Los Remeies San Francisco | 1087 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y. | 
Date rt ok ——- Mass. | | 
Cua Pittsbugh Washington, D. C. Please mail us free literature telling all about the 
Cleveland Rochester New York | new “Y and E Identiscope. | 
Agents and dealers in 2500 other cities | | 
OPM sie Osos sctae chee S eee ase de ee ae ee 
| | 
Mail this coupon BIN 0.20) cca tices ue taatioes Seay vue eee ane et | 
| PIPER onic po duase atc d eke Lee | 
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STATE AND RANDOLPH STREETS, CHICAGO, AT 11 A. M. 


CONGESTION— 


A Problem for Municipalities but just 
More Circulation for Outdoor Advertising 


T is easier to count the stars than to 
count the circulation of some of our 
downtown high-spot locations. Today, 
streets are choked with automobiles 
by the thousands, pedestrians by the 
tens of thousands, street car and 
motor bus riders by the hundreds of 
thousands. 


That is circulation—the kind that 
cannot be measured by mechanical 
tabulation or totalled by paid sub- 
scriptions. 


You buy advertising space for the 


CHICAGO 


Harrison, Loomis 
and Congress Sts. 





people it reaches. We sell advertising 
space that reaches more people in a 
day than the average alternate 
medium will reach in a week. The 
automobile has created it for us,—that 
and the rapidly increasing population, 
as well as the diversity of outdoor 
interests. 


That is simple addition. You do 
not need a statistician to select the 
best method of advertising for this 
generation. 


All you need is common sense. 


NEW YORK 


Broadway, Fifth 
Ave. and 25th St. 
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A House that Supplies 
200 Chicago Banks 


—and Many Others! 


XTENSIVE manufacturing facilities under our own 
supervision enable us to carry in stock and supply 
promptly complete systems in standard forms and binders 
for banks and trust companies. 


And we specialize in the manufacture of the best 


grade of machine bookkeeping forms such as depositors’ 
statements, individual ledger leaves, etc. 





As exclusive manufacturers of bank accounting forms, 
we enjoy the patronage of more than 200 banks in Chicago 
and its adjacent suburbs, as well as hundreds of other 
banks throughout the Central West. 


Write us your needs and we shall be glad to submit 
forms and quotations. 





We appreciate this opportunity of 
extending a welcome to the thousands 
of bankers who are in Chicago to attend 
the 50th Annual Convention of the 
American Bankers Association. 






a 


WATT anv SEEKAMP 


BANK SPECIALISTS 
76 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO 


MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 
LOOSE LEAF ACCOUNTING FORMS FOR 






AND BINDERS BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
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O MAKE the floor, roof and walls 
equally as strong as the massive 
doors, the Bank of America, New York 
City, selected The Rivet Grip System of 
Reinforcement for its vaults. 

The economy and superiority of The 
Rivet Grip System is proved by the fact 
that since the Federal Reserve tests at 
Sandy Hook, it has been adopted by 
seven Federal Reserve banks, located in 
the following cities: Cleveland, San Fran- 
cisco, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, 
Louisville, Little Rock. 


RECENT INSTALLATIONS 


Bank of Manhattan Mechanics & Metals 
New York, N. Y. Nat’! Nank 


73d & Madison Branch New York, N. Y. 
Metropolitan Avenue Branch Leonard Branch 
Steinway Branc! 


Murray Hill Branch 


Discount Corp’n of New 


Title Guarantee & Trust York 
Co. New York, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 


Exchange National Bank 


Commonwealth Bank 
New York, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mellon National Bank 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Main Office 
Lakeshore Branch 


Colonial Trust Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. The Union Trust Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
° P Woodland Offi 
Guardian Savings & Trust Broadway Office 
o. 


pena Chie Society for Savings 
in ce 
E. 105th & Euclid Branch Cleveland, Ohio 
E. 96th & Euclid Branch 

Coventry Office 


Mahoning National Bank 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Corn Exchange Bank 
New York, N. Y. 


amaica Branch 


2d Street Branch 


Home Savings Bank 
Toledo, Ohio 





in addition to the above installations, the Rivet Grip Sys- 
tem has been used in the vaults of more than 250 other 
banks of all sizes and located in all parts of the country. 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 
2737 Prospect Ave. 





Bank of America, New York City 
Uses the Rivet Grip System of 
Bank Vault Reinforcement 





The Cleveland Trust Co. 


The Rivet Grip Steel Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 












Corners and door connections (ordi- 
narily points of weakness) are as difficult 
of penetration as the strongest portion of 
the main walls or door. 

Simplicity of construction and adapta- 
bility of design insure rapid, accurate, 
economical erection with ordinary skilled 
labor. 

The authoritative Rivet Grip Hand- 
book gives valuable working data, de- 
signs, and illustrations of improved bank 
vault construction. Write for it. 
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IS YOUR BANK INTERESTED 
m the travels of its patrons ? 


T HE Service of the modern bank travels with its patrons. 


Not content with safeguarding their travelers’ funds—through 
Travelers Cheques, letters of credit, etc—banks everywhere are extend- 
ing their service to cover practically every detail of travel—planning trips 
and itineraries, securing transportation, making reservations, etc., etc. 


This Service, world-wide, and practically without cost to the bank, is 
made possible through cooperation with the experienced and efficient 
Travel Department of the American Express Company. 


Full details and information as to how this Travel Service may be ex- 
tended to your patrons through your bank will be gladly furnished. 


Many interesting and varied tours and cruises of exceptional appeal ave 
offered by the American Express Travel Department for the coming 
winter. Chief among these are: 


Cruise Around the World :—02 Ste,menicent Rea Stat 


and most complete and modern ship ever to make the trip. Sailing west from New 
York December 4th, 133 days. Visiting Havana, Panama Canal, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Hawaiian Islands (Hilo and Honolulu), Japan, China, Manila, Java, India, 
Ceylon, Egypt and the Nile, Palestine, Naples, Monaco, Gibraltar—with trips, if de- 
sired, thru Italy and Switzerland or Spain and France and England. 


Under the combined management of the International Merchant Marine and the 
American Express Travel Dept., respectively, supreme in ship and travel Service, this 
cruise of the Belgenland is the dominating extended travel opportunity of the year. 


Luxury Cruise to the Mediterranean :—{f Ss", 3 


the famous S. S. 
Rotterdam—Holland American Line. Leaving New York February 4th, 1925—66 days. 


Visiting Madeira, Lisbon, Cadiz, Seville, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Athens, Constan- 
tinople, Holy Land, Egypt, Italy and the Riviera. The Rotterdam has proven her 
supreme fitness for the Mediterranean Cruise by three previous, similar tours. Every 
luxury on land and sea is assured. 


South America and West Indies geen th Annual American 


Express Cruise Tour. 
Sailing from New York January 20th, 1925—65 days. Visiting Cuba, Panama, Peru, 
Chile, Across the Andes, Argentine, Uruguay, Brazil, Trinidad, Barbados, Porto 
Rico. A most exceptional Tour—Two distinct Cruises in One. All the most inter- 
esting countries on both sides of South America. The inspiring trip—Across the 
Andes. And, in addition—the fascinating Islands of the West Indies, on the way 
back. The Splendid Pacific Liner—S. S. Ebro—going down—The new S. S. Vol- 
taire (Lamport and Holt Line) coming back. 


In the interest of your patrons, who may seek your bank’s advice on matters of travel this win- 
ter, let us send you full details on any, or all, of these and other Cruises and Tours—deck plans, 
itineraries, illustrated booklets, prices, etc. _Address—Travel Department of the 


American Express Co. 
6§ Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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WHAT'S ALL THIS TALK ABOUT 
BANK “NEW BUSINESS?” 


How ridiculously little consideration is given to the 
old account, the close-out and similar historic and 
valuable connections of the financial institution 


By A NEW BUSINESS MANAGER 


VERY bank professing any pre- 

tense of modernity, boasts of a 
“New Business Department—in theory 
or in fact. Seores of perfectly honest 
concerns live—and some die—under the 
slogan of “creating new business for 
banks.” 


“New business” seems to be an obses- 
sion with the modern banker. Of new 
business plans and programs there are 
a seore of hundred. In the face of 
this tendency to glorify new business, 
it might be suggested that perhaps the 
grass across the street, with its siren 
song, has engrossed the attention of 
modern bankers, to the detriment of our 
own front lawn. 


A modern manufacturing concern, 
having anything like a turnover of 
customers typical of the modern bank, 
would not be considered as a fit subject 
for a loan. On the contrary the banker 
would say, “Put your house in order 
and hold your customers, because any 
concern showing such a turnover must 
shortly expire for lack of new cus- 
tomers.” 

There are many influences contribut- 
ing to the turnover characteristic of the 
present day savings account—influences 
entirely beyond the control of the bank. 
And yet how ridiculously little consid- 
eration do we give to the old account, 
the close-out, and similar historie and 
valuable connections of our institutions. 
Bankers readily spend $2 to $3 to 
obtain a new account, and if they figure 
honestly they will find that many of 
them cost from $5.00 to $10.00. But 
how much do they consciously expend 
to cement institutions to old customers, 
to cement them in such a way that— 


though they may be weaned from us 
by temporary financial emergeney— 
they will return as surely as the day? 
The reply is instantaneous—‘We are 
sending out a series of booklets to our 


HE author of this article 
is one of the outstanding 
successes in bank advertising. 
He has his feet on the ground 
and his judgment is never 
swayed by any of the highly 
imaginative and often imprac- 
tical effusions that are per- 
into bank 
promotion. His 
turnover 


mitted to creep 
business 
reference to the 
characteristic of the present 
day savings account deserves 
the attention of every bank 


executive. 2 
—Editor’s Note 





old savings accounts, urging them to 
renew their enthusiasm.” 

Good, but the good this is doing is 
somewhat problematical. In spite of 
it turnover is little, if any, reduced. 
Probably the cost per dollar of in- 
creased deposits is on a parity with the 
cost of any other new business. 

Are bankers not exaggerating the 
importance of advertising and selling 
as a means of hiding weaknesses in 
their organization? Are they not 
throwing the burden of increasing de- 
posits upon the new business depart- 
ments, and at the same time burdening 
them with a handicap which they should 


9 


not be forced to shoulder? This ques- 
tion is provoked by a recent experience 
of one large bank, which brought 
into bold relief some extremely sugges- 
tive figures of interest to every bank. 
* * * 7 

HIS bank had a _ new business 
campaign conducted by its em- 
ployes. Savings accounts alone were 
to be solicited. Only entirely new 
business was to be credited and by “new 
business” it meant entirely new busi- 
ness—people who had never had any 
contact whatsoever with this bank. 

Within the allotted space of time the 
employes brought in 1542 new accounts 
but investigation proved that out of 
these 1542 accounts only 87 were new- 
comers to the bank. The remainder 
had at one period or another had some 
connection with the institution. And 
this was in a large city with a rapidly 
growing census and a high percentage 
of semi-transients. 

In other words, less than 6 per cent 
of the accounts obtained were really 
“new business.” The others were 
merely revived connections expressed in 
terms of a new savings account. 

Banks to-day are spending millions 
to develop “new business.” It is money 
well spent but it sometimes is expected 
that it is a superficial salve to cover a 
eancer of neglect. 

If better than 94 per cent of our 
accounts are likely to be merely “revived 
accounts,” it is obvious that the best 
new business department in existence 
is proper treatment of the customer. 

Pestilence, poverty and famine may 
take a customer from a bank tem- 
porarily, but interested and courteous 
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service in fact and not alone in fiction 
will bring him back as a “new aecount” 
as surely as the sun rises and the moon 
sets. 

It might be questioned if the modern 
banker is not hiding an outstanding 
weakness in his organization behind his 
new business department and criticism 
of its accomplishments. 

It might be asked if an unholy tctal 
of our so-called “new” business is not 
a revived connection. It might be 
asked if an unholy total of our lost 
business is not the result of unwhole- 
some interpretation of the word 
“service.” 

How many of the employes in banks 
have been given any serious education 
in selling, in personal department, in 
commercial courtesy, in the thousand 
and one ways of welding a customer 
to our organizations? How many of 
our employes know anything about 
other departments of our institution? 

Is it not true, for example, that you 
yourself came up through ‘the ranks 
under the old time discipline, where the 
single measure of efficiency was the way 
your books balanced at night? 

* * * * 

S it not true that today we lose more 

money out of our banks through dis- 
interested and diseourteous service than 
we do through failure of the books to 
balance? Training. perhaps exagger- 
ates the importance of a_ balanced 
hook? Employes, taking their cue 
therefrom, balance their books “uber 
alles” and place precious little accent 
upon a pleased customer. 

The blame should not rest upon the 
teller, because the average bank ex- 
ecutive would quickly discharge any 
employe who proved himself at all eare- 
less in the handling of moneys. Right 
enough, but are not exaggerating the 
importance of a balanced book to the 
absolute elimination of the importance 
of service to the customer. 

Occasionally, a real salesman with a 
vision gets into a teller’s cage. Given 
the unusual attributes of salesmanship 
and attention to detail necessary to 
present a balanced account at the close 
of each day’s business, and we have the 
100 per cent ideal teller. 

But how little attention the more 
valuable of these two attributes receives. 
How little effort is made to reward his 
ability to sell himself and his institu- 
tion to his customers. His accounting 
is checked each night by any army of 
auditors. His salesmanship is checked 
not at all. He is complimented upon 
his bookkeeping ability, and the at- 
tribute which welds customers to his 
organization is likely to be overlooked 
for a considerable period and then to 
be rewarded in only the most casual 
fashion. In the meantime, he probably 
becomes discouraged and sinks into the 
rut which consists of a perfectly bal- 
anced day’s business and an entirely 
unbalaneed treatment of his customers. 


If the figures quoted above, which 
seem to show that only about 6 per cent 
of a bank’s new business is really “new” 
—if those figures are only approx- 
imately true, do they not indicate that 
bankers are giving altogether too little 
accent to cementing old business? 

Is it not time that bankers ceased 
talking in vague generalities about the 
importance of sales ability in an organ- 
ization. They hold meetings to glorify 
sales ability, and then discharge an em- 
ploye who lacks the necessary talent to 
balanee accurately, though this same 
employe may possess sales power in 
abundance.. Before bankers can attain 
the thing they talk about so much, they 
must be honest with themselves and 
revamp somewhat the ideas which have 
been handed down by forefathers. They 
must seek ways and means of reward- 
ing the courteous and interested teller 
with the same accuracy with which they 
now reward the man whose _ books 
balanee every night. In an eestasy of 
fear of dishonesty they have pushed 
reward for courtesy into the back- 
ground. While exhorting their em- 
ployes to give a better interpretation 
of the word “service,” by their own 
actions and reactions toward them they 
show insincerity of purpose. 

And this applies not only to the 
teller but to the officer—only yesterday 
a business man told of going to his 
banker for a loan which was approved, 
much to his astonishment he was 
thanked at the conclusion of negotia- 
tions. 

“Good Lord, man,” he said, “that is 
the first time a banker ever thanked 
me when he made me a loan.” 

Yet this man was making money for 
the bank. He was bringing it his busi- 
ness. It was under obligation to him. 

* * * * 

HIS incident was told to the sales 

manager of a large industrial plant 
and within a day or two he invited 
friends to lunch with him and outlined 
how he thought a modern sales manager, 
if given a free hand, would operate a 
modern bank. 

The luncheon was a revelation. Of 
a certainty he trod most ruthlessly upon 
time-honored custom, and other Chinese 
deities. But there is no denying that 
his ultimate organization was a sales 
organization. In his own words * * 

“Bankers are the most astute 
manufacturers of credit and financial 
machinery in the world, but they refuse 
to take any serious cognizance of what 
the publie wants in the way of service. 
They claim to recognize it, they make 
speeches about it, but they do not alter 
their manufacturing methods one jot 
or tittle in order to appease the popular 
demand. 

“They make their employes bookkeep- 
ing machines and exaggerate the im- 
portanee of accuracy to the detriment 
of all else. 

“T do not suggest for one moment 


that they slacken their demand for 
accuracy. What I suggest is that they 
readjust the relation of salesmanship 
to the manufacturing and, instead of 
merely talking and exhorting, that they 
themselves alter their attitude toward the 
customer, for the minute they do, they 
will find the same altered attitude upon 
the part of their employes. 

“Two weeks ago I got a notice from 
my bank telling about a new rule affect- 
ing the depositor. The new rule was 
based upon sound principles and amply 
justified, but the notice was couched in 
such terms that it became a demand, an 
order, an edict from the king, a pro- 
tocol, a demandment. It ruffled my pin 
feathers. It irritated my wife. 

“A manufacturing concern, under 
similar circumstances, would have taken 
the pains to make that notice a sales 
document and not a commandment. 
Yet this notice came from a bank which 
prides itself upon its sales organiza- 
tion, yet I dare say that this one notice 
nullified half a year’s advertising and 
selling expense. It implanted the barb 
of silent hatred in the heart of every 
customer of that bank. It contributed 
toward the turnover of accounts.” 

How many sales and advertising de- 
partments have any jurisdiction or 
authority—real authority, real juris- 
diction—over notices, rules and other 
regulations affecting the customer? How 
many new business departments can touch 
the operating machinery or are invited 
to consult with the operating depart- 
ments? How many sales departments in 
our banks are permitted equal voice with 
the manufacturing departments in the 
creation of the product we are selling? 
How long would an automobile manu- 
facturer last were his product purely 
the child of engineering skill, unaltered 
by sales acumen and the directive brain 
of salesmanship? Such a_ product 
would be an engineering perfection, but 
a sales monstrosity. The present day 
automobile is a nice compromise, re- 
sulting from close co-operation, contact 
and understanding between the demands 
of the sales department and the re- 
quirements of the engineering depart- 
ment. 

Is not the modern bank almost an 
engineering monstrosity which the sales 
department is required to sell? 

Again it might be asked, are bankers 
sineere—honestly sincere within their own 
hearts—in their protestation of desire 
for better salesmanship within their 
banks, or are they merely cloaking their 
worship of the system of bygone days 
by erying “Let’s have more salesman- 
ship in banking?” 

Do they really know what they are 
talking of or are they merely repeating 
a popular formula? 

Do they really want salesmanship? 
Do they really want to lessen turnover? 
Do they really want to be outstandingly 
the popular bank of the community, or 
are they merely reciting a popular song 
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with as much sincerity of purpose as 
though they sang, “Yes, We have no 
Bananas.” 

One banker in a hundred will have 


read this far, and half of the remainder 
will long since have exploded, and 25 
per cent of the remainder will again lie 
to themselves, and perhaps the decimal 


percent remaining will answer honestly 
and resolve to work honestly for better 
selling from the boss down—from the 
hoss down. 


HOW A BUDGET SIMPLIFIES WORK 
OF THE INVESTMENT HOUSE 


A Milwaukee banker tells how his institu- 
tion has made a saving of eight per cent this 
year over corresponding months of last year 


By R. E. WRIGHT 


Manager, Commercial Service Department, First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HE growing tendency among busi- 

ness firms to determine their finan- 
cial requirements for a certain period 
of time in advance and to arrange for 
the necessary funds prior to the initia- 
tion of the program which necessitates 
the fund, might be called the germ from 
which budgetary control developed. 

On the basis of past experience and 
in the light of contemplated changes— 
be they cost or income items—the First 
Wisconsin Company of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, initiated a budget system 
in January, 1924 which has already ac- 
complished an actual saving of eight per 
cent as compared with the correspond- 
ing months of last year. 

The system was worked out by C. W. 
Clough, auditor of the company, who 
explains that its saving power lies in 
its function as a means of co-ordinat- 
ing the activities of the various depart- 
ments, and as a basis for centralized 
executive control. 

In view of the fact that James O. 
McKinsey, certified publie accountant, 
and assistant professor of accounting, 
University of Chicago, attributes a 
majority of the business failures of the 
present time to a lack of co-ordination 
of the functions of the business due 
to a lack of co-operation on the part 
of the functional officers, a study of this 
phase of the First Wisconsin Company’s 
system is enlightening. 

Each department submitted to the 
auditor an estimate of the expenses for 
the year 1924. This estimate was based 
upon the experience of several. previous 
years and upon the consideration of 
any addition the department was con- 
templating. 

The auditor drew up a temporary 
draft, by departments, and submitted 
it to the officers who considered the 
estimates and approved, sliced, or in- 
ereased according to their judgment. 

These revised figures were returned 
to the auditor who consolidated the 
estimates and after comparing the total 
with that of previous years, reported to 
the officers for their final action. 

On January 1 the budget was set up 


for 12 months and a departmental copy 
was given to each manager. 


Every month the auditor draws up 
and sends to the department heads 
three columns of figures, the current 
month’s expenses vs. the monthly appro- 
priation the total expense for the period 
up to date against the total appropria- 
tion and the increase or decrease over 
appropriation. 


Copies of these figures are submitted 
to the officers who are thus able to 


follow month by month the tenor of 
conditions. If a great unfavorable 
variation exists between the current 
month’s expense and the monthly allot- 
ment the manager is called to account 
for it and if a department asks for a 
greater appropriation it must show 
results accordingly or notation is made 
to eliminate that amount from the next 
year’s budget. 

This high degree of departmentaliza- 
tion does two things—it acts as an in- 
centive to managers to keep down ex- 
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ITH a growing volume of business, many banks have 
found it advisable to plan their expenditures in advance 
and control their operations for a certain period in the future 


by means of a budget. 


That this is also feasible for the 


investment house is shown in the accompanying article on the 
work of the First Wisconsin Company of Milwaukee, which is 


affliated with the First Wisconsin National Bank. 


Other 


valuable work along this line has been done by the National 


Bank of the Republic of Chicago, the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York and the Mississippi Valley Trust Company of 
St. Louis. 


The budget helps to coordinate the functions of the 
business, spurs on the department managers in their efforts to 
keep down expenses, affords absolute control of expenses by an 
officer in charge of finance, and gives a bird’s-eye view of the 
status of the organization as a whole. 


pense by living under a certain figure, 
and it serves as an absolute control over 
expenses by the finance officer whose 
particular duty it is to be ever in- 
formed on the conditions of finance of 
every department and of the company 
as a whole. Milton O. Kaiser, who fills 
this position with the First Wisconsin 
Company, is occasionally approached 
by a manager who sees an opportunity 
arising that was not thought of at the 
time the budget was drawn up. If 
Mr. Kaiser and the other officers judge 
this a worth while opportunity, the 
extra amount is granted, and charged 
against the department. If, however, 
the venture does not meet with the 
approval of the officers, the appropria- 
tion is not forthcoming. Never, under 
any consideration, does a manager take 
it upon himself to spend large sums 
beyond his appropriation, without con- 
sulting the powers that be. 


Budgetary Control Sheet Assists 
Officers 


Another monthly task of the auditor 
is the drawing up of the budgetary 
control sheet which lists the expense, 
budget, and the increase or decrease, 
for the current month and for the year 
up to date, according to productive, 
overhead, and omnibus departments. 
This affords a “bird’s eye view” of the 
status of the company as a whole. The 
productive departments include the 
direct sales, sales service and advertis- 
ing departments. The overhead depart- 
ments are the buying, administrative 
and accounting, and the omnibus group 
is the collection of deferred expenses. 


The direct sales department is made 
up of the sales manager and the sales- 
men. By sales service is meant the 





statistical and correspondence depart- 
ments. Advertising speaks for itself, 
and the department of buying involves 
trading as well. The adminstrative 
department includes all of the officers 
and the administrative expense. Ac- 
counting, again, speaks for itself, and 
by omnibus is meant such expenses as 
stamps, letter heads, envelopes, ete. 
which have not yet been assigned to any 
department. 


Number System Facilitates Book- 

keeping 

By way of facilitating the keeping 
of his books, Mr. Clough uses a code 
system which has proved to be indis- 
pensable. 

Each one of the departments has a 
key number. The sales department is 
1, sales service 2, advertising 3, buying 
departments 4, administrative depart- 
ment 5, and accounting department 6. 

The key number is followed by the 
item identification number, and in so 
far as the items correspond in the 
various departments, the identification 
numbers agree. 

Thus, 401 means salaries regardless 
of which department it may refer to, 
and 420 means stationery and printing 
wherever it may be found. But 3,401 
classifies the salaries definitely with the 
advertising department, and 2,420 
means stationery and printing charged 
to the account of the sales service unit. 

Some departments, of course, have 
many more items than others, in which 
case their account number series is 
longer. 

The following departmental outlines 
illustrate the system by means of which 
Mr. Clough operates the keeping of 
accounts, and give a comprehensive idea 


of the kind of expenses for which de- 
partment is responsible. The monthly 
reports by departments are itemized 
aceording to these lists, but the bud- 
getary control sheet deals with lump 
sums, reckoned from the figures of all 
departments. 
Direct Sales Department 
ACCOUNT 
No. EXPENSE 


1401 Salaries 

1411 Commissions to Others 

1420 Stationery & Printing 

1421 Office & Other Supplies 

1439 Traveling & Entertaining 

1442 Auto Repairs, Maintenance & 
Depr. 

1443 Dues Clubs & Associations 

1470 Wire Service 

1480 Miscellaneous 

1471 Commission to Salesmen 
Sales Service Unit 

AccoUNT 


No. : EXPENSE 
2401 Salaries 


2420 Stationery & Printing 

2421 Office & Other Supplies 

2422 Electric Light 

2423 Postage 

2425 Repairs Furniture & Fixtures 

2439 Traveling & Entertaining 

2459 Rentals 

2470 Wire Service 

2477 Library 

2479 Subscriptions, 
Services 

2480 Miscellaneous 


Newspapers & 


Advertising 
ACCOUNT 
No. EXPENSE 


3401 Salaries 

3420 Stationery & Printing 

3423 Postage 

3428 Advertising Cireulars 

3429 Advertising Cireular Letters 

3430 Advertising Directory 

3431 Advertising Liberty 
Cards 

3432 Advertising Magazines 

3433 Advertising Newspapers 

3435 Advertising Window Display 

3436 Advertising Others 


Administrative Department 
car 


Bond 


EXPENSE 


0. 

5400 Officers’ Salaries 

5401 Salaries Others 

5420 Printing & Stationery 

5421 Office & Other Supplies 

5422 Electrie Light 

5423 Postage 

5425 Repairs Furniture & Fixtures 

5426 Maintenance of Office Quarters 

5439 Traveling & Entertaining— 
Others 

5440 Traveling & 
Officers 

5443 Dues, Clubs & Associations 

5451 Insurance—Liability & Fidelity 

5459 Rentals 

5470 Wire Service 

5474 Documentary Stamps 

5475 Legal & Other Professional 
Service 

(Continued on page 94) 
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THE BANKER COMES OUT OF 
THE STORM CELLAR 


Civic and national councils now hear his mili- 
tant voice whereas he formerly “would rather 
have been caught dead than with an opinion” 


By JOHN G. LONSDALE 


President, National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis 


HILE always intrepid in the sue- 

cessful pursuit of his individual 
banking business, the banker used to 
take to the storm cellar when banking 
policies or national economic questions 
were paramount. There was a time 
when he would rather have been caught 
dead than with an opinion. 

Once he even shrank from taking his 
proper place in civic and national 
councils which his training particularly 
fitted him to take, compelling commerce 
in its dilemmas to turn elsewhere for 
organized assistance. Once he supinely 
allowed banking to be classified as 
mysterious and sometimes questionable 
procedure without even a puny defense 
of its virtues. Once he stood on the 


side lines more consumed in the pastimes 
of the day than in educating the public 
to a proper regard of his profession. 

It was of small concern to him then 
that in. the crucial moments of our 
nation’s life a trusting people expected 
definite purpose from his deliberations 
or that a multitude of pressing banking 
problems would yield only to a course 
of firmness openly declared. If it is 
true that money talks, it had reached a 
whispering stage during the period with 
which we deal. 


This isn’t saying that the banker was 
a “dead one.” Paraphrasing the words 
of James Whitcomb Riley: 


“I cannot say and I will not say 
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That they were dead.—They were just 
away. 

The banker simply retired into an 
inoffensive but dignified zone of 
twilight. His was a eurtained existence 
behind which he was often struck, but 
from which he never struck back. He 


spoke on nothing or for nothing 
tangible, although he spoke often. 
His inaptitude for assertiveness 


became so marked that when he 
multiplied himself even by hundreds, 
yes thousands, he found, to his chagrin, 
his inability to make a worthy impres- 
sion upon the serious minded public. 
So long had his voice been silent or 
meaningless, so indefinite became his 
feeble purpose, that there were times 
when, to the diseredit of his national 
affiliations, group interests or enthu- 
siastic minorities represented their par- 
ticular privileges as reflecting his view- 
point or that of the membership, yet 
he protested not. 

During this absence of opinion or in 
straddling to preserve tranquility, is it 
little wonder that the banker’s voice 
in the councils of affairs was heard with 
diminishing respect ? 

Of course, I speak of what was. The 
banker no longer plays hooky on judg- 
ment day; he’s forsaken the ranks of 
the inert citizenry. 

Under such dalliance, banking was 
never fully popularized as it is now. 
The public had a cloudy conception of 
it. The banker, himself, never spoke 
of his calling in plain, understandable 
terms. In those days of long ago, the 
subject of his speech would invariably 
take on a foreign aspect. There was 
more of a sense of security and freedom 
from censure in talking about some- 
thing the publie was even less familiar 
with than banking. 

There was a period when most any 
banker and a few senators could tell 
you why wheat was selling in Latvia for 
a dollar a bushel, although non-com- 
mittal on the reason for the Kansas 
farmer getting only 90 cents. True, 
occasionally when dire economic dangers 
treatened, he sacrificed judgment and 
caution to expediency and passed some 
vague but high-sounding resolution to 
file with musty inactivities of the past. 
Whenever he did gingerty venture into 
the realm of home discussion, it was his 
eustom to express himself in phrases 
not generally comprehensible. Hedged 
about with “perhaps,” “if” and other 
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life saving propositions and conjunc- 
tions, the whole was so couched in 
laborious finacial lingo that he him- 
self was sometimes in doubt as to the 
true significance of his utterances. 

Naturally, the rank and file came to 
think of turtles and bankers as having 
hard shells; to regard the most element- 
ary financial transactions as puzzling. 
People cultivated an aversion for 
rather than a desire to use banks to 
their fullest extent. 

The chief stock in trade of vyester- 
day’s banker was “dignity.” Perhaps 
one day he saw a corpse that looked 
more dignified than any banker he’d ever 
seen, or, at an rate, something happened 
to jarr his decorum, for the once 
laconic banker began to step out into 
the picture. He started by trampling 
a few time honored traditions in the 
dust and the march of progress was on. 
Vigor replaced lassitude, aggressive- 
ness came to take “Old-Well-Enough’s” 
job; service crowded out dignity and 
thus the modern bank was born. 

Banks, after the fashion adopted long 
before by most of their successful cus- 
tomers, took on an advertising and sales 
policy as a means of breaking down 
the barriers of popular misconception 
and increasing patronage. Conse- 
quently, banks are no longer Temples 
of Mystery. “Folks” no longer view 
the marble and brass banking interiors 
as coldly prophetic of their dealings. 
They have come to know that honest 
labor of both men and capital fashioned 
not only the cold marble into being, but 
are responsible for the successful in- 
stitutions behind them; that banking is 
the vital golden thread holding together 
the eurrent blessings of business. 

Now that they have learned the art 
of self defense, the knack of standing 
up for the count instead of taking it 
prone on the mat, bankers should be 
careful not to break training at this 
particular time. Presidential years 
used to be the favorite period for the 
banker and his opinion to hibernate 
because it was the “open season” for 
the “predatory wealthy’ and “Wall 
Street.” The weather, crop failures, 
foreign trade, high cost of living, single 
tax, bobbed hair, jazz music, in fact 
every unpopular situation has _ at 
various times been attributed to the 
evil sway of the financier—to the 
heartless demon of “Wall Street.” 
Maybe politicians adroitly cultivated the 
habit. It relieved them of so much 
accounting to their constituency. 

Those who must please both the pros 
and cons are entitled to sympathy. 
Political accounting—“fence repairing” 
—has always reminded me of the book- 
keeper who said he kept triple entry 
books, one showing actual profits to the 
boss, one set showing no profit to the 
stockholders and one set showing a loss 
for the income tax auditor. 

The banker, an innocent bystander, 
did not know just exactly how he 


happened to get mixed up in such a 
mess, but he meekly felt the ignominy 
of being maligned as an enemy of the 
common weal; that is, he did until he 
learned to stand up and be counted; 
until he realized his responsibility for 
the act and opinions of the public 
toward him and his business. 

He always knew there was nothing 
base about mere wealth, that financiers 
were not as pictured—akin to “Mam- 
mon, the least erected spirit that fell 
from Heaven”; and when, in his man- 
hood, he became a straight shooter, the 
blaspheme disappeared. 

The public knows now that they share 
their prosperity with the very system 
denounced, that it is to the interest of 
all to make business bigger. So, thanks 
to the militant banker, this handy 
political searecrow of Wall Street has 
been relegated; it no longer frightens. 

It took only plain reasoning, once 
thoughts were correctly directed, to 
see that, on the most selfish basis econ- 
ceivable, whatever influence big  busi- 
ness or financiers have or ever had must 
be exercised in bringing greater pros- 
perity to the whole country. 

This was all yesterday. The old 
order changeth. The banker has deserted 
his too-proud-to-participate attitude; 
casting off his upholstered existence. 
He no longer sits docilely by while either 


he or his profession is attacked. He 
stands up for and back of his business 
as an honorable, thoroughly legitimate 
and necessary attribute of a common 
prosperity. 

This standing up quality which the 
banker is acquiring is a powerful force. 
The broadening demands of an exciting 
commercial world would brook no 
weaker course. How commendable that 
this transformation comes voluntarily, 
because men, however beset of improve 
ment, nevertheless hate being improved. 
So much the stronger then this motive 
which comes from within; this growing 
desire to augment the national impres- 
sion of banking and bankers as positive, 
upstanding constructive forees of the 
business family. 

The banker, also, with other leaders 
is demonstrating to the world that there 
is such a thing as business statesman- 
ship; that the interests of the huge 
army of commerce and industry are the 
predominating ones of peace. 

Hampered by none of the ancient 
political alignments, actuated only by 
common economic needs, international 
business has already proceeded well along 
the difficult path to trade recovery. In- 
ternational conventions, business con- 
ferences of bankers, lawyers, advertis- 
ing men and others have scored definite 

(Continued on page 46) 


BUDGET, BEFORE INVESTING 


IN BANK ADVERTISING 


By EDWIN BIRD WILSON 





OME bankers who applaud and 

cheer the speakers at the annual 
dinner of the Budget Committee, dis- 
tribute family budget books to their de- 
positors and carefully budget their own 
household expenses, nevertheless fail to 
run their banks’ advertising on a budget 
plan. 

Such a course usually arises out of 
the absence of a definite advertising 
policy. Somebody has a strong con- 
viction that the bank ought to adver- 
tise. He persuades the board to make 
an appropriation. The decision is made 
to invest so much in advertising this 
year. The amount to be invested is 


determined arbitrarily without: relation 


to the bank’s needs. 


Then somebody proceeds to expend 
the appropriation without a definite 
plan, without allocating the expend- 
itures to cover as well as possible the 
needs of the various departments, with- 
out consideration of the values of 
various kinds of advertising for the 
objects to be accomplished. 

It is not surprising, under this hap- 


hazard arrangement, that these banks 
frequently use their appropriations on 
various schemes in the early part of the 
year and find themselves with inade- 
quate funds, or none at all, to take care 
of their advertising needs for the rest 
of the year. 


It is more logical to begin with a 
carefully prepared budget and base the 
appropriation on that budget than to 
make the appropriation first. 

The real question in a bank is not, 
“How much or how little should we 
spend?” but, “What do we need in ad- 
vertising to support and promote our 
several services?” The other important 
question, “What will it cost?” then 
naturally follows. 

Every bank that has come to a deci- 
sion to advertise would do well to take 
counsel of some one who has made a 
special study of financial advertising, to 
find out first, what is. needed, second, 
what it will cost to fulfill those needs. 
First the budget, then the appropria- 
tion—that is the plain logie of the situa- 
tion. 
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SYSTEMATIZING AUDIT CONTROL 
OF THE TRUST DEPARTMENT 


Some problems that will make you think more 
seriously of your obligation to your beneficia- 
ries and your grantors and keep better accounts 


By E. I. VAUGHAN 


Trust Depariment, Fidelity National Bank & Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


HE problem of the proper system 

of audit control of the trust de- 
partment is one which is becoming more 
and more important as the number of 
trust companies and of national banks 
operating trust departments increases. 
At the same time a universally acceptable 
solution of the problem is rendered 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, by 
the great variation in the size of the 
various trust companies or departments. 
A system which works with entire satis- 
faction to one institution may, there- 
fore, prove utterly inadequate for 
another institution and may invoke 
much too great a burden on still another. 
Through it all, however, are a number 
of fundamental needs which are common 
to all departments whether large or 
small. 


The primary requisite of any trust 
department is general control accounts. 
It should be possible to take trial balan- 
ces from individual ledgers monthly, or 
more often, to serve as a check against 
the aceuracy of the bookkeeping. The 
need for operating these general control 
accounts cannot be stressed too much. 
A number of the small departments fail 
to keep these control accounts and they 
are thereby setting a trap which will 
almost surely sometime snap on them 
with more or less loss to their institu- 
tion, a loss in confidence at least, and 
if not a financial loss they may count 
themselves most fortunate. It is at 
least as important to have a daily state- 
ment of the condition of the trust de- 
partment, showing what you have and 
what your liabilities are, as it is to have 
such a statement in the banking depart- 
ment. 


One of the complexities of trust ac- 
counting is the necessity that each 
estate, each trust, and each safe-keeping 
or custody account must be kept 
entirely distinet from every other one. 
There we run into the need for a sub- 
control account for the assets of each 
account separate from the assets of 
every other account. Among the assets 
of a particular trust you may have a 
number of different issues and kinds of 
bonds, stocks of a number of different 
corporations, and a long list of notes 
and mortgages. It is essential there is 
a control which will show the total of 
all various kinds of securities in that 
particular fund. Some trust depart- 
ments could not tell how many secur- 
ities they had in any fund without first 


running a list of all their subsidiary 
records of the individual investments. 
It is difficult to follow the line of reason- 
ing that will permit such a condition 


‘THE remarkable expansion 

of trust business along 
many different lines within 
recent years is significant 
both as a record of accom- 
plishment for the trust com- 
panies and trust departments 
of banks, and as an indication 
of the possibilities that await 
the ambitious and energetic 
trust institution. A prom- 
inent banker remarked not 
long ago that the field for trust 
service has hardly been 
touched. 

Auditing the trust depart- 
ment is an increasingly impor- 
tant arm of trust department 
administration, and the ac- 
companying article suggests 
many valuable ideas on the 
audit control. 





when the solution is so simple. The 
trust officer in these departments 
seemed to feel that he had a perfect 
system of accounts if they showed the 
cash transactions, indicated the cash 
balance in each fund, and the total of 
these cash balances equaled the amount 
of the trust funds balance in the com- 
mereial department. 


Assume that we have a department 
where proper general control accounts 
and sub-control accounts are kept, and 
let us assume that an auditor has 
checked the securities against the books, 
has taken a trial balance of the in- 
dividual ledgers, and everything checks 
perfectly. All the securities that the 
books eall for are there and the books 
are in balance. Can the auditor stop 
at this point and report that the depart- 
ment is in perfect order and that it 
has all the assets it should have? It 
is obvious that he cannot do so. How 
does he know whether all of the secur- 
ities that have been delivered to the 
department for safekeeping, to 
establish a living trust, or from the 
strong box of a deceased person for 
whom the bank is acting as executor, 
have been accounted for and entered 


on the books? He doesn’t know. Of 
course, his audit has been all right if 
he starts by supposing the book entries 
to be correct; but he has no right to 
make that supposition. 

It is clear then that he must go back 
to the inventory of the estate, or the 
receipt given the grantor of a trust, or 
to the customer leaving securities for 
safe keeping to begin his check. 
Therein there is reason for an audit 
control system that will enable the 
auditor to keep a check on the securities 
deposited in or withdrawn from the 
various accounts. He should be fur- 
nished with a signed copy of the 
receipts given for securities deposited 
in a trust fund or for safe keeping, and 
an authenticated copy of the inventory 
of the estate of a deceased person. 
From these he makes two checks; first, 
to see that the proper entries are made 
in the books, and second, to see that 
the custodian of the securities has 
received them. In the same way 
receipts for securities distributed from 
an estate or trust or withdrawn from a 
safe-keeping account, should pass 
through the auditor’s hands so that he 
may see that the securities withdrawn 
from the vault have been properly dis- 
posed of. 

The exact method of operating this 
control is varied to suit the conditions 
in the various departments. One bank 
uses a system of “in” and “out” vault 
records, which are kept in a bound 
book. The custodian of securities 
receipts for income securities in the 
“in” vault record. He enters outgoing 
securities in the “out” vault record, 
which also shows their disposition. 
Another plan is operated by a system 
of duplicate numbered tickets, the book 
entries being made from one, and the 
custodian of securities signing another. 
Both tickets then pass through the 
auditors hands. If there is a break 
in the numbers or if both tickets 
fail to reach him, he ean imme- 
diately investigate. In the meantime 
the matter remains open on his records 
until the missing tickets come through. 

One of the most important parts of 
trust auditing is the analysis of charges 
and eredits to the income and principal 
accounts. It is known that it is the 
duty of the trustee to save the corpus 
of the trust intact for the remainder- 
man, giving the life tenant only the 


(Continued on page 47) 








MAKING YOUR BANK THE “BEST 
LIKED” IN TOWN 


Some letter-writing samples 


and rules 


which 


helped one bank tremendously in cementing close, 
friendly relations with customers and prospects 


ee OURS is the best-liked bank in 
town,” remarked a_ depositor, 
not long ago, to a bank president. 

This bank president has built up good 
will worth millions of dollars to his in- 
stitution. A great deal of this good 
will is traceable to the letters he writes. 
To express the friendly interest he 
really feels in everybody and everything, 
he dictates personal letters upon every 
available occasion. When a man is 
elected to a political office, for example, 
the man is quite likely to receive some 
such letter as this: 


Dear Sir: 

As I read Wednesday morning of your 
re-election, my first thought was to send 
you our hearty congratulations. 

When I stop however, to consider how 
much the results of the election will benefit 
Cleveland and Clevelanders, I feel that the 
congratulations ought to be headed the 
other way. We, as citizens, ought to con- 
gratulate ourselves. 

At any rate, here are sincere good wishes 
for your continued success in solving the 
problems of municipal government. 


Yours sincerely, 


Friendly letters of this kind, sent out 
on special occasions, are important but 
the fact is often overlooked that every 
letter of every kind that is, written by 
a bank presents an opportunity to build 
good will. Even routine letters of the 
commonest sort can be made carriers of 
good will. 


Good will can be built up by mail, not 
only by means of personally dictated 
letters, but by form letters as well. 
Here, for example, is a letter that we 
mail to all new accounts in our savings 
department. 


Dear Sir: 

Thank you for the account you have just 
opened with us. _ 

We are going to show our appreciation 
of your business by making you feel at 
home whenever you come into the bank, 
and by giving you personal service whenever 
you would like to have us do so. 

If this service can be given by any of 
the other departments mentioned in the en- 
closed circular, please let us know. You 
will see that our Safe Deposit Department 
offers protection for your valuables; that 
our Trust Department can help in various 
ways; and that our officers will gladly 
give you the benefit of their experience 
whenever you have business problems to 
discuss. 

Our entire bank, in fact, is eager to 
assist whenever the opportunity arises. We 
hope that you will take advantage of this 
assistance and that you will come in often. 


Cordially yours, 

THE SeEcurRITYy SAVINGS BANK & TrusT Co. 
By S. L. MeNary 
Vice President 


Another source of new business that 
can be reached by mail is a list of stock- 
holders. Letters like this, accompanied 
by dividend. checks, produce the desired 
result for us. A new letter fitting the 
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By CHARLES H. YATES 


Security Savings Bank & Trust Co. Toledo, Ohio 


circumstances, of course, is written at 
each dividend-paying period. 


A Letter to Win The Help of Stockholders 
A Dividend Check 

And a Story 

With a Moral. 

“Why don't you pump, man? The ship 
is sinking!"’ cried the passengers and crew 
to a man leaning on the rail. “I should 
worry,” replied the idler. “It ain't my 
ship.” 

“It-ain’t-my-ship’” is never the attitude 
of employes and stockholders of a success- 
ful institution. That accounts for the 
steady growth of the Security Bank for 
the past twenty-five years. We have de- 
pended upon you and other stockholders 
to keep the ship sailing smoothly on its 
way by sending in new accounts and you 
have responded. 

To show you how important work of 
that kind on your part is, just consider 
that one new customer a month from you 
and from every other stockholder would 
produce 3000 new accounts a year. Imagine 
what that additional new business would do 
to increase the value of your stock and to 
earn dividend checks like the enclosed. 

As this is the month of resolutions, why 
not resolve now to help keep the ship 
filled will pasengers by sending in a new 
one every month? 

Yours sincerely, 

THE SECURITY SAVINGS BANK & Trust Co. 
By L. B. Martin 

Secretary 


To encourage old depositors to send 
in their friends and acquaintances, we 
use this letter with great success. The 
card of introduction enclosed with the 
letter is also reproduced. 


Is Our Service 
Satisfactory 
To You? 

It is a matter of great importance to 
us to keep our service so excellent that 
rou will be not only perfectly satisfied 
but enthusiastic about it. 

The reason is this: probably 40 
cent of all new customers that come to 
this ‘bank are sent here by old customers 
whom it has been our pfivilege to please 
and satisfy. 

You perhaps, have sent in depositors, 
yourself, by recommending The Security 
to your friends, acquaintances and business 
associates. Our appreciation in sincere. 

To make it convenient for you to do this 
in the future, we enclose a card of intro- 
duction. We shall be glad to have you use 
it and to have you request more. 

Yours sincerely, 

THE Security SAVINGS BANK & TrusT Co. 
By L. B. Martin 

Secretary 


per 


To 

THE SECURITY SAVINGS BANK 
AND TRUST CO. 

This will introduce 





who wishes to open an account with you. 
Anv service or courtesy that you may 
extend will be appreciated by me. 





(Signature) 


As it is usually easier to get addi- 
tional business out of old customers 
than it is to bring in new ones, we keep 





after our savings depositors by mail. 
The letter below introduced a series of 
monthly blotters. 


Your 
Savings Account 
Is Appreciated. 

We are glad to have you carry 
Savings Account at The Security. 

Whether you are using the account as a 
safe place for surplus funds or whether 
you are using it to build for the future, 
we want you to know that we are eager 
to be of help. 

This help, perhaps, can be given at times 
by other departments. Our Safe Deposit De- 
partment, for example, offers protection for 
the things you value; our Trust Department 
offers its experience of more than twenty- 
five years in handling estates, trust agree 
ments, and the like; and our officers are 
always ready to discuss your business 
and financial problems with you. 

Just as a reminder of our desire to be of 
service we are going to mail you each 
month a blotter similar to the enclosed. 
Please look upon the blotter as an invita- 
tion to come in frequently. 

Sincerely yours, 
THE SeEcuRITY SAVINGS BANK & TRUST Co. 
By 8S. L. MeNary 
Vice President. 


your 


Letters may be used profitably to 
induce Christmas Club members to de- 
posit a part of their Christmas savings 
in a regular savings account. The 
letter below helped to retain one-third 
of our Chirstmas Club deposits. 


Your 
Xmas Savings Check 
Will Soon Be Ready. 

“I'm going to play Santa Claus to myself 
this year,’ said a Christmas Club Member 
yesterday, “so please deposit half of my 
Christmas Savings Check in a _ regular 
savings account.” 

You will be interested in knowing that 
each year approximately one dollar out 
of every three that is saved in the Christmas 
Club is transferred to a permanent savings 
account. That is the ideal way to use 
Christmas Savings. It provides Christmas 
money and at the same time adds to regular 
savings. 

The money you have saved during the 
past year is yours, of course, to use as 
you desire. If you want to give yourself 
a Christmas gift by depositing some of it 


in our Savings Department, we are here 
to comply with your wishes. You will 
find us glad, in fact, to follow whatever 


directions you may send us. 
To make it convenient for you to reply, 
we enclose a return stamped post card. 
Will you please check the card, sign and, 
mail it to us before November 17? 
Cordially yours, 

THE SecurRITY SAVINGS BANK & Trust Co. 
C. Whilmore 

President. 


This brief letter was exceedingly 
successful in renting safe deposit boxes. 
All but one of the depositors who took 
advantage of the offer retained their 
boxes beyond the trial period: 


Dear Sir: 


As the checking account you carry with 
us brings you in frequently, we are glad 
to send you the enclosed card which entitles 
you to the use of a safe deposit box with- 
out charge for three months. 

There are no_ obligations 
attached to this offer. It is made simply 
because we have recently put in a new 
section of safe deposit boxes. It will take 
a few months to place them and in the 


whatever 
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meantime we want to show you the value 

of a Security box by having you use one. 

Simply present the card at our Safe 

Deposit Department. You will be assigned 
a box at once. 

Yours truly, 

Tue Security SAVINGS BANK & Trust Co. 
By 

Trust Officer. 


Borrowers may be frequently turned 
into depositors by some such letter as 
this: 


Dear Sir: 

If you have applied for a real estate 
loan recently, you appreaiate how dif- 
ficult it is for Toleduv banks to finance the 
resent volume of realty sales and new 
Building. 

This bank, in common with others, has 
many more applications for loans than 
it can possibly handle. Most of these 
applications are from old depositors who 
have carried accounts with us for years, 
and who, consequently, have a right to 
think that we should take care of their 
requirements. 

We are explaining this condition to you 
frankly, because of the fact that your loan 
falls due August 10. As jou perhaps will 
wish to have it extended or renewed, you 
will understand the feelings of our old cus- 
tomers. We think, also, that you will want 
to help them by carrying your savings 
and checking accounts with us. 

The advantage to you of an account at 
the Security includes not only the continuance 
of your loan, but it also includes the 
absolute safety that comes from a quarter 
of a century of banking experience, coupled 
with the investment of practically 90 per 
eent of all Security savings deposits in 
high-grade first mortgages on Toledo real 
estate. 

We shall be glad to have you come in 
within the next few days to discuss the 
loan and your account. 

Yours very truly, 
THE SECURITY SAVINGS BANK & Trust Co. 
i. 
Secretary 


A series of letters, each one dealing 
with the importance of making a will, 
produced excellent results for our trust 
department. A sample letter, used sue- 
cessfully, is given below. 


Dear Sir: 

You will appreciate the feelings of the 

man who recently walked into a large 
Trust Company with this remark: 
“I should like to arrange my affairs 
so that after I'm gone my daughter will 
get $100.00 a month as long as she lives. 
And I want things fixed so that she can’t 
lose the income and so that no d— 
skunk can get it away from her.” 

You are equally anxious, of course, to 
safeguard YOUR FAMILY’S future. You 
want your estate, whether large or small, 
to be of the utmost benefit to your de- 
pendents. 

The Security Savings Bank and Trust 
Company can be of real service to you in 
this respect. By making your will and 
by naming this Bank as Executor and 
Trustee, you guarantee your heirs PRO- 
TECTION. Four of the advantages of 
appointing the ‘“‘Security’’ are: 

1. Continued existence. Individuals 
may die, but this corporation will exist 
indefinitely. 2. Financial responsibility. 
Our resources are more than six and 
a half millions. 3. Years of financial 
experience. The ‘Security’ was or- 
ganized as a Trust Company in 1898. 
4. Economy. The fee for our services, 
fixed by law, is the same as the allowed 
individual executors, and it can often 
be saved several times over by economies 
effected in the handling of an estate. 
Many other ways in which we can help 

protect the future of your family are told 
in our booklet—‘‘Questions and Answers 
About Wills.” To enable you to get a 
copy of the book without trouble on ex- 
pense, we enclose a return post card. Just 
sign the card and mail it. 
Yours very truly, 
THE a BANK & Trust Co. 
y 
President. 


In conclusion, it might be well to give 
a few of the rules observed by nearly 
all good letter-writers. 
1. Make Your Letters Conversational 
“Never use in a letter, words that 
(Continued on page 48) 


WATCHING “EARMARKS OF 
CREDIT 


DECAY” 


By J. H. TREGOE 


Secretary-Treasurer, National Association of Credit Men 


HEN the request of a borrower 

has been granted by his bank, the 
responsibility of the bank to this bor- 
rower has just begun. Too frequently, 
failures happen to the surprise of 
everyone, and creditors with tears in 
their eves wonder how the crash 
happened and that they had no idea of 
its coming. 

The safety of a credit risk is not 
based solely on the financial statement 
of a borrower and his immediate abil- 
ities to liquidate the debt. Its safety 
is measured in the liquidating abilities 
of the borrower when payment is to be 
made. 

Reflecting on these incidents as they 
occur in our financial life, I am led to 
believe that banks should exercise more 
observation of their borrowers, and 
aside from satisfying themselves as to 
the acceptability of a financial state- 
ment, to follow his methods, and par- 
ticularly how his own eredits are 
handled. The physical appearance of a 
factory or other place of business is 
carefully inspected at times by the 
banks where large loans are involved. 
The physical appearance of the plant 
or a stock of merchandise is also in- 
spected, but just how the eredits of 
the borrower are operated and the care 
exercised by him in taking the credits 
of others are not usually put under 
observation, and it is here in many cases 
the leakage oceurs and the crash is pre- 
cipitated. 

It would not only be protective, but 
really stimulating and helpful for the 
credit departments of banks and the 
officers of banks to maintain a touch 
with their borrowers to the point of 


‘THE accompanying article 
* by Mr. Tregoe was written 
at the request of the editors 
of The Bankers Monthly. The 
article is interesting and 
Strikes at the heart of a 
credit problem that is con- 
fronting bankers with growing 
insistency at the present time. 
Mr. Tregoe is a distin- 
guished: authority on credit 
matters and what he says 
here on the relation between 
the borrower and the bank 
deserves the thoughtful con- 
sideration of every banker. 








discovering and following their credit 
system and for ‘just what purposes the 
loans will be used. Too often mer- 
chants fail because they have received 
no early warning and have not known 
that some part of their business system 
was defective. We would consider it 








J. H. TREGOE 


very reprehensible indeed not to caution 
someone whom we saw going uncon- 
sciously into danger, and by the same 
token it is not only a brotherly act but 
a duty to warn borrowers of unsafe 
credit methods. 

Bank accounts, stocks of merchandise, 
plant and fixtures are variable. What 
the financial statement may represent 
today would not be entirely represen- 
tative of these assets on a nearby day. 
Experiences are very excellent sign-posts 
in credits, but even experiences will 
sometimes fail us. When we detect 
leakages in credit departments and 
notice that our own debtors are piling 
up accounts that may not liquidate 
properly, we must seek to correct the 
defect or undergo the pangs of a 
failure. 

Intelligent supervision and co-oper- 
ative inspection are splendid features 
to control the relations of creditor and 
debtor, particularly the relations of 
borrower and bank. Our eredit losses 
are severely heavy; a large portion of 
them are unnecessary, and they usually 
reveal all too clearly that someone has 
faidel to detect the signs of credit decay. 








“ETERNAL VIGILANCE”’—THE PRICE 
OF GOOD BOND SALESMEN 


A trainer of salesmen tells how he has put much 
into his task and why the results in selling 
ability more than come up to his expectations 


By 0. H. BREIDENBACH 


Manager Bond Department, Mortgage & Securities Company, New Orleans 


HERE are not enough good sales- 

men in the bond business, not 
enough in any other branch of business 
one could name. Every organization 
would be glad of an opportunity to 
take on one, two or perhaps a dozen 
salesmen who are better than the present 
best producer. Very few companies 
of any business make any earnest effort 
to train their men and make salesmen 
of them. There are millions of order- 
takers who are classed as salesmen, but 
there is a great scarcity of real sales- 
men. The world accepts as true the 
old statement that salesmen are born, 
not made, and makes no effort to make 
them. Here is where the trouble starts. 


Start with this principle that sales- 
men are made, not born. When I 
applied to the Mortgage & Securities 
Company for a position, Mr. Sidney 
W. Souers, now president of the com- 
pany asked “Have you ever had any 
experience as a salesman?” This was 
my reply: “No, but my idea of sales- 
manship is knowing your’ goods 
thoroughly and using common sense in 
getting your prospect to accept your 
opinion of them and buy.” After five 
vears of experience I have nothing to 
add to that definition. Any man who 
has brains enough to master the knowl- 
edge of his and has common 
sense ean sell, if he has the courage and 
will power to go through all the hard- 
ships that will confront him. If a man 
has a determined ambition to succeed 
as a salesman, he can succeed by master- 
ing his goods and skilfully applying 
common sense. 


goods 


The salesman is born on that day 
when he feels in his heart that he can 
sell. When he is confident of his sub- 
ject and confident of himself, and knows 
that he ean sell, then he springs forth 
a full grown salesman. The dividing 
line between failure and success is so 
narrow that the least assistance from 
the salesmanager at the right moment 
will turn a failure into a_ brilliant 
suecess. As I look back on my own 
experience I realize how very true this 
fact is. I had been employed and 
“thrown into the water” with the ad- 
monition to “sink or swint” After 
frantically beating the water unsuc- 
cessfully for four months, without re- 
ceiving any instruction of any kind as 
to how to swim in the financial sea, I 
was called before the judges and told 
that I was a failure and had sunk twice 
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already, that if I sunk again I would 
be dead. It was advice given in the ex- 
pectation that I would get out of their 
pond into somebody else’s pond to 
drown. What I needed was understand- 
ing and sympathy and encouragement 
to make a few more strong strokes to 
succeed. 

That was not training 
wisely but indifferently, and is a 
dangerous plan. The salesman in train- 
ing must be watched carefully; he must 
be watched and studied and led over the 
difficult places by one who understands. 


salesmen 


Have You Organized 
a Bond Department 


SINCE many banks have 

established bond depart- 
ments within recent years and 
since bond distribution is 
growing on an ever-widening 
scale, the accompanying 
article should be read with 
interest because it points the 
way to the most profitable 
outlet attainable— effective 
selling. And even among 
bankers who are not actually 
selling bonds, it should make 
its appeal because these 
bankers meet bond salesman 
nearly every day who are 
soliciting business. 


Editor's Note 





Out of fairness to the man and justice 
to the house the embryo salesman must 
be watched and guided as carefully as 
the training of a young doctor or 
lawyer. No one would think of giving 
a young man a doctor’s satchel, a* few 
books on medicine and permit him to 
enter the hospital to cure the sick. But 
many institutions do this with their 
bond salesmen. They do not take the 
precaution that the salesman under- 
stands the policy of the house, or the 
quality of the goods, or is properly 
presenting these matters to the pros- 
pect; the salesman may be doing more 
damage than good. On the other hand, 
the salesman may be drowning in the 
slough of despair for lack of a helping 
hand. 

Salesmanship is hard work. It re- 
quires as much ability and knowledge 


to succeed as a true salesman as it does 
to become a very successful doctor or 
lawyer. It requires great courage and 
will power to succeed. After a sales- 
man has called on 12 men with positive 
failure, it requires optimism, confidence, 
undying faith and courage to call on 
the thirteenth man with cheerfulness 
and the firm belief that he can sell that 
man. The sales-manager must be always 
on the alert to detect discouragement 
and ready to give sympathetie as- 
sistance. Sympathy, understanding, 
and sales experience are the essentials 
without which a salesmanager cannot 
hope to be a success in training others. 
Unless he has gone through the battle 
himself, he cannot be patient and fair 
while trying to teach others to fight. 


Employing men from other bond 
houses is unethical and rarely satis- 
factory. Any man who will leave one 
bond house to go with a second bond 
house for a little more money, will as 
readily leave the second company to go 
with a third. He earries with him in- 
formation about the business and clients 
that the owner would rather keep con- 
fidential. It is impossible to prevent 
the possibility of this, but the dangers 
may be lessened. These men usually 
have many things to unlearn, and too 
often are unwilling to accept training 
or instruction because they regard them- 
selves as bond salesmen par excellence. 
They are rarely fully loyal to the 
second employer; it is too easy for 
them to transfer allegiance from one 
to another and the sense of loyalty is 
rarely very deeply rooted. 

As a general principle it is better to 
train one’s own men than try to hire 
the star salesman or accept the cast 
off from another bond house. These 
new men will be more loyal. They will 
have a gratitude and loyalty for the 
company that trains and makes a sue- 
cess of them that they will never be able 
to give to another company. Fortunate 
is the salesmanager who can train his 
men into suecess and inspire them to 
stay with him—but this is his respon- 
siblitv; and his success depends upon 
his ability to do it; otherwise he is 
training men for his competitors. 

Try to get only college men. The 
college man, as a rule, has greater self- 
confidence and has been trained better 
to think and work things out for him- 
self. It is easier for him to maintain 
his belief that he is as good as any man, 
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and with his education he knows he 
need not look up to any man. This is 
fundamental in selling bonds to prom- 
inent men. 

Employ men of greater than average 
height. Not one of my salesmen is 
under five feet ten inches in height and 
all are well built in proportion. They 
are fine looking fellows, but without 
the “cocky” air of conceit that ruins 
many a good man. They are sensible 
fellows, but possess proper self-respect 
and self appreciation. This is funda- 
mental in salesmanship. The youngest 
salesman I employed was 23 at the time, 
the oldest 38. As a result of experience 
and observation, I prefer a man who is 
30 or more, is married and has one or 
two children. Married men make the 
quickest suecess for many reasons. To 
them life is a serious proposition; they 
must have more money than the single 
man, and so they pitch in at once and 
do not waste time. They either succeed 
promptly or fail in a hurry—either of 


which means money saved for the sales- 
manager. The salesman of 38 recently 
employed made the quickest successes 
after employment. 

There are other important elements 
in choosing men. Neatness of dress, 
cheerful disposition, friendliness, good 
family connections, ambition, good ap- 
pearance good manners must be con- 
sidered. Sometimes a man’s home condi- 
tions are a handicap because they are 
too easy and sometimes because they 
are too hard. 

Having chosen the salesmen start in 
to teach them all you know about the 
hond business. It is only the excep- 
tional man that ean start with a com- 
pany, go on the outside, and succeed 
without inside experience. Young men 
are almost certain to fail if started on 
the outside. They must be carefully 
watched and guided. They are lacking 
in the practical experience of the older 
man that permits him a chance to 

(Continued en page 62) 


LEGISLATING REAL ESTATE 
LOAN PRIVILEGES 


By S. M. McASHAN 


Vice President, South Texas Commercial National Bank, Houston, Texas 





Ww the Federal Land Banks 
lending on land, the trust com- 
panies, building and loan associations 
and many financing companies engaging 
actively in real-estate loans, the real 
estate loan field is pretty well covered 
and provision for all reasonable require- 
ments necessary to borrowers is taken 
care of. On the other hand, the com- 
petition national banks are encounter- 
ing is serious. These are the two stand- 
points from which any amendments 
broadening the powers of national banks 
should be considered. 

Real-estate and land constitute one 
of the principal bases, if not the chief 
basis, of real wealth. Loans on real- 
estate properly safeguarded are un- 
questionably ultimately the soundest 
form of seeurity. Such loans, however, 
at best, except in a very few cases, are, 
in the nature of things, slow assets, in 
that the loans originally are usually 
drawn to mature over a period of years. 

When money is easy, a bank holding 
substantial amounts of carefully made 
first mortgage real estate loans, can find 
individual investors or other outlets for 
such loans when the bank wishes to 
relieve itself of them. In times of 
stress, which will doubtless eome period- 
ically in the future as they have come 
in the past, it is diffieult to find buyers 
except at sacrifices. 

There have been a number of large 
and important national banks which 


have retired from the national bank 
system and taken state charters because 
of the broader privileges afforded, and 
it has been said by important author- 
ities that unless the National Bank Act 
is amended to permit members of the 
system freer range in meeting competi- 
tion, more banks will follow the same 
course. 

The national banks should, as far as 
possible, confine their investments to 
liquid and quick paper. They should 
also, as far as possible, confine their 
business to commercial banking with 
the privilege which they now enjoy of 
purchasing bonds to offset their time 
deposits and such surplus funds as they 
may have. As to the practicability of 
maintaining a definite ratio between 
real-estate loans and the bank’s invest- 
ments in government and other bonds, 
that is not practicable. To many people 
engaged in banking, the written letter 
of the law suggests the doing of the 
thing itself; that is, many bankers 
believe the law invariably to be wise and 
therefore they should do the things the 
law authorizes. Often banks will find it 
much more to their own interest and to 
the interest of their customers to refrain 
from the purchase of bonds at all, and 
again, under other circumstances and 
prevailing conditions, the same banks 
may find it very desirable to buy heavily 
of selected securities readily market- 
able. 


There are many banks in the system 
the managements of which are such 
that they could be depended upon not to 
involve their banks in difficulties by 
taking into their portfolios too heavy 
a load of unliquid paper, but there are 
also no doubt a great number which 
could not be depended upon to so safe- 
guard the interests of their depositors 
whose funds are payable on demand. 
Also many unsecured loans are. made by 
banks now, and have always been, the 
maker of which is an owner of real- 
estate exclusively and not the owner 
of any form of ordinary bank collateral. 
Such loans are indirectly against real- 
estate and while good are slow, partiec- 
ularly in hard times; they are legal 
now and amount to large sums in many 
banks. Also large amounts are lent now 
by national banks against the security 
of vendor’s lien notes, and where 
properly made pass without criticism 
from the comptroller. To add to such 
loans an appreciable percentage of the 
capital or deposits of a bank invested 
in long time direct real-estate loans 


‘ might make many banks top heavy on 


this elass of loan. 

It is very diffieult to pass laws that 
will apply with equal aceuracy and 
safety to Maine and California, Florida 
and Oregon and all points between. 
Yet that is what must be done where 
any amendments to the National Bank 
Act are proposed. Unfortunately, the 
comptroller of the currency is only 
authorized to administer the law as 
written and is not permitted the exercise 
of any considerable latitude as between 
territories or sections of the country 
and as between ignorant and careless 
bankers, promoting, booming bank- 
managements, or the conservative kind. 

While it is true that there is almost 
always a market at around 75 per cent 
or better of conservative appraisal on 
almost any real-estate in slow grow- 
ing substantial cities and _ districts, 


it is known that the inflated values 
current in fast developing, over- 
built places where lands and realty 


are not salable at times at anything 
like 50 per cent of their appraised 
value. It is also true that bank 
officials and bank managements are too 
often influenced by civie pride and the 
desire to build up their communities, 
and it takes character and courage not 
possessed by everybody for the banker 
himself to steer clear personally of 
speculations in real-estate under con- 
cealed identity, which has the effect of 
producing a bad condition in many 
banks and with further latitude might 
confidently be counted upon to make 
things worse. It is hardly necessary 
to cite any particular cases where land 
and real-estate inflation has caused 
trouble for banks; there are too many 
well known instances of recent date. 

In such matters as this it is much 
easier to permit wider latitude than to 
annul a harmful amendment. 





THE FINANCE COMPANY’S POSITION 
AS A BANK AUXILIARY 


Specialization in loaning where the banks 
cannot, give financing house distinct and sep- 
arate cog to fill in the machinery of credit 


Ass’t 


HE principles under which finance 

companies are operated are a very 
important part of the commercial bank- 
ing system. The activities in this line 
are traceable for more than 50 years 
back. They grew out of a practice of 
an individual advancing funds and 
taking such security as was offered if 
he chose to advance the funds. The 
money lender still remains, but the bus- 
iness of finance companies, an outgrowth 
of this system, has been placed upon a 
more scientific basis and is now recogn- 
ized as distinct and separate. 

Their field is made up of the vast 
number of companies and _ individuals 
in the United States whose resources 
or apparent credit risk do not measure 
up to the standards required by banks. 
This may not mean that the subjects 
are not good credit risks but merely 
that insofar as the banks are able to 
investigate they do not fulfill the usual 
requirements. Then again, the system 
of the finance companies in operating 
along the line of installment payments 
makes these loans spread over a longer 
period than that for which a commer- 
cial bank will advance funds. These 
payments are in small payments which 
must be carefully watched and collected 
when due. This kind of business is un- 
profitable at the usual rates of interest. 
If more were charged, it would lead to 
legal difficulties, and to dissension 
among the borrowers who have to pay 
a materially higher rate. This is where 
the finance companies fill their cog in 
the machinery of banking. They 
specialize in this work in a way the 
banks could not. They ean charge 
more interest without causing dissatis- 
faction among their clients. This in- 
crease of rate allows them to investigate 
protection of their loans and to watch 
developments after the loans are made. 
This eredit work, while along the lines 
used by banks, is usually centralized 
on one class of loans. Through the 
ability of finance companies to suc- 
cessfully carry out their closer supervi- 
sion, they should be able to supplement 
our commercial banking system and 
make for themselves a distinet economic 
position in our financial organization. 

Finance companies based on _ their 
activity and volume of business, might 
be classed as follows: 

(1) Diseounting or buying of com- 
mercial receivables, i.e., accounts, notes 
or acceptances. 
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(2) Advaneing funds on _ Real 
Estate, and building operations. 

(3) Advancing funds to automobile 
dealers to purchase automobiles, and to 
sell automobiles on the _ installment 
plan). 

(4) Advancing funds to enable 
dealers to sell furniture, agricultural 
implements, refrigerators, household 
utensils, books, musical instruments, 


electric appliances, jewelry, ete., on the 
installment plan. 

In surveying the fields entered by 
finance companies, specialization is 
noticeable, no company undertaking to 
enter all fields. 

Discounting commercial receivables— 


The range of industries from which 
receivables are acceptable is large. 
The receivables are composed of ac- 
counts, notes and acceptances. Con- 


cerns arranging to sell or discount their 
receivables usually sign a_ contract, 
which provides among other things: 

(1) The charges made and times of 
payment by the assignor. 

(2) That, under the non-notification 
plan, the assignor permit the discount 
company’s auditors to call at their 
pleasure to inspect their books. 

(3) That the assignor transmit on 
the day of receipt all original checks, 
drafts, notes ete., received in payment 
or on account of any receivables sold 
to the discount company. 

(4) That the assignor give the dis- 
count company power of attorney to 
transact any business relating to the 
assigned receivables, including indorse- 
ment of checks, drafts, notes and other 
documents with the assignor’s name. 
Tn addition the assignor gives an actual 
assignment of his interests and title in 
the receivables. The assignor is also 
required to fill out an application for a 
fidelity bond, which the discount com- 
pany may take out in any company it 
desires, or carry itself. 

Tt is customary to advance, at time 
of purchase about 75 to 80 per cent of 
the face value of the receivables. The 
balance is paid as the accounts are 
liquidated. Average maturity of the 
receivables run from 45 to 60 days. In 
most eases the maximum maturity is 90 
davs. 

Real estate and building—In this 
field we find a large number of com- 
panies financing activities in buying 
acreage, lots, industrial sites, building 
houses, apartments, factories and office 
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operations are carried on throughout 
the use of mortgages, trust deeds ete., 
and have to back them up, land and 
buildings. 

Many systems are employed by 
finance companies specializing in real 
estate and building to assist the small 
investor. He may be offered 6 per 
cent for his small funds deposited with 
the company, using a pass book form, 
or he is offered a 7 per cent coupon 
note in small denominations or sold on 
8 per cent mortgage bond until he has 
accumulated enough to buy a lot or 
other pareel of land; with a clear lot 
he ean arrange a building loan, which 
will leave the land and building in his 
name plus a mortgage or trust deed on 
the whole layout. This in turn can be 
paid off in small payments. This pro- 
cess of accumulation on the part of the 
small investor may run from one year 
to several while the paying off of the 
mortgage may run to 20 or 30 years 
as is the case in the “pay like rent” 
plan. 

Finaneing automobile dealers—This 
financing falls in two classes: advances 
to assist the dealer in securing cars from 
the manufacturer, and advances 
enabling the dealer to sell on the insta!- 
ment plan. The dealer when buying 
from the manufacturer is allowed to 
draw from the finance companies, 
usually from 80 to 90 per cent of the 
wholesale price. There is also a certain 
percentage the finanee companies will 
advance to him on ears stored in public 
warehouses on warehouse receipts and 
another percentage for those cars kept 


on the dealers’ floor. The per cent 
advanced against warehouse receipts 


is always larger than that advanced 
against ears on the dealers’ floor. 

Maturities vary according to the 
policies of the companies, varying from 
30 to 120 days. 

The retail financing is made on auto- 
mobiles in actual use and subject to 
various contingencies. The auto finance 
company requires the car to be insured 
against fire and theft. Practice varies 
with regard to collision insurance. 
Protection against constant deprecia- 
tion is secured by the margin between 
the value of the car and the amount 
advanced. 

In retail financing either a conditional 
bill of sale, lease agreement, or a chattel 
mortgage is used. If ears are sold, 

(Continued on page 91) 
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TRACING THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE CREDIT UNIONS 


Seventeen states have already passed legislation and 
one company alone—the telephone company—has 
organized 12,000 of its workers under the plan 


HE eredit union is a natural and 
normal supplement to the bank- 
ing system. 

As developed in the United States 
the term credit union has come to mean 
a co-operative savings and loan asso- 
ciation developed under a specific state 
law, which contains not only the plan 
of organization but the distinct limita- 
tions to which the credit union is sub- 
ject, and which vests in the State De- 
partment of Banking or some other 
State Department particularly qualified, 
the matter of supervision and control. 

Credit unions are organized within 
specific groups of people, and they are 
limited in their membership, unlike 
other banking institutions, to those who 
constitute the group. This group may 
be large. There are, for example, 
12,000 employes of the New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
belonging to the eight credit unions of 
telephone workers in New England. 
The group may be small, as the em- 
ployes, for example, of a_ relatively 
small post office. The group limitation 
may be geographical, in which case the 
limitation is well-deseribed, as the in- 
habitants of a neighborhood, a church 
parish, a well-defined community or 
rural group. While the type of group 
organization permits of a considerable 
variety of credit unions; yet the prin- 
ciple of group limitation is common to 
them all. Furthermore—and this is 
most important—the organization with- 
in the group is strictly co-operative. 
Membership is determined by share 
ownership and each member has one 
vote whether his share holding be large 
or small. Officers are selected by vote 
of the members. The money, as has 
been indicated, is accumulated exclusively 
from the membership and used ex- 
clusively for loans to the members at 
low rates of interest. Any profits 
which may result are divided among 
the members in interest and dividends. 

The credit union concerns itself with 
three and possibly four problems, all 
of which are of national concern. It 
is one of many agencies to promote 
thrift. It is a particularly efficacious 
agency because the credit union special- 
izes in the smallest individual units of 
savings and makes saving a habit by 
periodical payments. A credit union 
share has a par value of $5.00, payable 
in cash or in weekly installments of 25 
cents, and the emphasis is placed on 
establishing in the saver the habit of 
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continuous, regular weekly saving. 

The second function of the eredit 
union has to do with a field which is 
more exclusively our own. It concerns 
itself with the eredit problem of the 
wage worker and small farmer whose 
operations are so small that they are 
not able to develop bank eredit and yet 
who from time to time find themselves 
hard pressed for money and in great 
need of credit accommodation for legit- 
imate, provident and productive pur- 
poses. The fact that a great social 


HAT are credit unions? 

“They are cooperative 
Savings and loan associations 
Organized within specific 
groups of people and limited 
in membership to those who 
constitute the group,” says 


the author of this article, who 
is intimately identified with 
the credit union movement. 
How the credit unions 
developed and what they 
are aiming to accomplish is 
here related in an interesting 
way. 





service agency devotes much time and 
money to the promotion of the so-called 
Uniform Small Loans Bill or 42 per 
cent law as an_ alleviative indicates 
something of the serious difficulty with 
which this problem is involved. I recall 
one Massachusetts eredit union which 
was organized within a large group of 
city employes, 1200 of whom had loans 
with licensed and unlicensed money 
lenders, where the average rate of in- 
terest being charged on one hundred of 
these loans taken at random was found 
to be 180 per cent. The experience of 
large and small industrial units within 
which eredit unions have been estab- 
lished indicates that the credit union 
can take eare of this serious credit 
problem of the wage worker at legitimate 
rates of interest. 

We believe also that the credit union 
is a sort of primary school wherein 
men and women get educated in matters 
of interest, capital and other subjects 
mysterious to the layman which, when 
misunderstood, are apt to lead to all 
of the difficulty which comes from an 
ignorant and uninformed publie opinion 
as regards problems which are incidental 
to the investment of capital. 


And finally, the credit union, we 
believe, will prove to be eventually an 
agency—doubtless one of many agencies 
—to divert by education vast sums, 
mueh of it represented by savings of 
individuals who most need to realize 
from their savings, which are now utterly 
wasted in wild-cat speculation. 

The credit union finds its origin with 
Raiffeisen and Sehulze-Delitszeh in 
Germany about three-quarters of a 
century ago, developed rapidly through- 
out Europe, came to North America 
as a result of the applied study of eo- 
operative credit by Alphonse Desjar- 
dins in the Province of Quebee which 
resulted in the establisment of his first 
co-operative credit and savings society 
at Levis in 1900. Edward A. Filene, 
a merchant and _ philanthropist of 
Boston, became interested in the subject 
as a result of a considerable study 
abroad prior to 1909. He eo-operated 
in that year with the then Bank Com- 
missioner of Massachusetts, Pierre Jay, 
who is now Chairman of the Board of 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank, 
and who is now as then a staunch sup- 
porter of credit union development, to 
draft and. carry through to enactment 
the first credit union law in the United 
States in Massachusetts in that year. 
All of the development in the United 
States, therefore, has been since 1910. 
It has been a slow development, as there 
is nothing in our law which ealls for 
state appropriations to spread knowl- 
edge of the subject, and there is no 
element of personal profit to any in- 
dividual who organizes credit unions. 
Mr. Filene has for sometime financed 
the Credit Union National Extension 
Bureau, and our work is three-fold in 
character: First, to seeure the enact- 
ment of credit union laws; second, to 
develop the initial credit unions in a 
state after a law has been enacted and 
to develop within the state also a local 
organization to carry forward the credit 
union work, and third, the general 
problem of increasing knowledge of the 
subject. 

There are now credit union laws in 
seventeen states. There are bills pend- 
ing at. this time in Louisiana and 
Georgia. 

There have been going on at the same 
time experiments in the development of 
rural credit unions, particularly for the 
small tenant farmer of the South. This 
is likewise a fascinating development 
in rural credit. 
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WHEN INSURANCE AND TRUST 
MEN WORK TOGETHER 


There is a growing number of successful business 
men for whom a new conception of service is 
required in order to make the most of their estates 


By FRANKLIN W. GANSE 


Manager, Home Office, Columbian National Life Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 


C AN trust companies and life under- 
writers of the country materially 
inerease their service to estates and 
beneficiaries by working together? 

The answer depends upon the con- 
ception of what service is really needed, 
in the interest of his estate, by the 
prospect. 

If he is a man of large means, a cor- 
portate executor and trustee is to be 
preferred, and the trust company should 
try to serve him. 

If he has accumulated but little, the 
life underwriter should provide him an 
estate on easy terms. 

There is a great multitude of suc- 
cessful men, who have growing estates of 
moderate size; and for them at least 
we seem to need a new conception of 
the service which will make the most of 
their estates. To do this may well call 
tor the help of both of these agencies, 
and that help cannot be given success- 
fully unless they work together. 

The present estate of such a business 
or profesional man consists, in most 
cases, partly of life insurance and 
partly of assets, counting as “estate” all 
that he is prepared to leave to all bene- 
ficiaries in ease he should die now. 

Let us suppose a case in which he 
owns $5,000 of good bonds, a $10,000 
home subject to a $5,000 mortgage, a 
business worth $10,000 net and $5,000 
in other ineome-producing assets; 
besides $25,000 in ordinary life insur- 
ance payable in one sum to his wife. 
This man’s income is now about $15,000 
per year and is increasing. He intends 
to send his boy, now twelve, to college. 
His wife has little business knowledge 
or experience. The home is a suitable 
one for the wife to keep, if she can, 
even if her husband should die in the 
near future. 

This estate has several very definite 
needs, in order to make the most of it. 
Leaving out the most obvious—to in- 
crease it to some reasonable minimum 
through additional life insurance—how 
ean this estate be put into the best pos- 
sible order in view of the facts stated 
and leaving the amounts as at present, 
totaling $50,000? 

1. Making the life insurance pay- 
able right is about all that the under- 
writer can do for this estate as it stands. 

2. The will must be carefully drawn 
and the executor carefully selected to 
make sure that the business will be 
handled and sold to the best advantage. 
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3. $5,000 should be set aside (by 
the will) in trust to pay off the home 
mortgage, if that is the owner’s desire. 

4. $4,000 should be set aside in trust 
with income to the wife until the boy 
is ready for college, when the principal 
will help him through his four years’ 


course. It is not fair to the wife to 
leave this matter for her to decide 
either way. 

5. The remainder of the _ estate 


should be left in trust with such provi- 
sions as to income and emergency uses 
as the husband deems best. 

Is there any doubt about the much 
larger service which joint or co-oper- 
ative work ean give the estate? This 
seems to turn upon a fundamental 
change in the approach which many life 
underwriters are making now, as com- 
pared with a few years back, and upon 
the question whether the same general 
plan which they use in reference to the 
life insurance proceeds may not be 
adapted, in co-operation, to trust com- 
pany service for the remainder of the 
estate. This change involves life in- 
surance selling and service based not 
upon a guess of the agent or the pros- 
pect, but upon a careful analysis of 
the most important needs of the pros- 
pect, his family, his business and his 
estate, and meeting such needs as far 
as he is able to do so. 

Any successful man is naturally in- 
terested to leave a respectable estate. 
He can easily be sold “the estate idea,” 
which involves not only euntinual build- 
ing but also putting and keeping in 
good order the estate already built. If 
the estate is a modest one, so much the 
more necessary to “make the most ef it.” 

Among the most necessary steps to 
this end are making a will, selecting 
the right executor, tying up principal 
so that it cannot be spent too rapidly, 
providing for wise investment and rein- 
vestment and making sure of other vital 
financial steps in the family’s future; 
merely tying up principal so that it will 
provide necessities for life instead of 
luxuries for a few years is a service of 
inestimable value. The underwriter 
can do it, and is more and more doing 
it, with the life insurance. But how 
about the assets of the moderate-sized 
estate? Are they usually left in trust? 
As a matter of fact a majority of such 
prospects do not even leave wills, much 
less trusts or other definite designations. 

Some of the needs which the up-to- 


date life insurance agent emphasizes 


“and tries to meet through his contracts 


—in fact most of them—can be met 
equally well with cash received from 
estate assets, if they are properly set 
aside for such specific uses. The fol- 
lowing is one schedule of such needs 
as used in placing life insurance. 


THE TEN LINKS 

1. SQUARING UP with the world by pay- 
ing debts, taxes, expenses of last illness, etc., 
and leaving sufficient ready money to take care 
of the family for a few months during the 
readjustment period. 

2. BRIDGING the period from the death 
of the father to the time when the youngest child 
shall have graduated from high school; that 
is, putting the next generation on its feet to 
the extent at least of a high-school education. 

3. KEEPING A ROOF over the family’s 
head in the present home, if any, or providing 
for rent of a modest apartment, or a lump 
sum to buy a home in the country or in some 
small town. 

4. PERIODIC INCOME for the wife for 
her entire life to cover bare necessities of life. 
Whether life insurance should cover comforts 
and luxuries may a question, but that it 
should absolutely cover bare necessities is 
certain. 

5. RETIREMENT. The ultimate use of all 
insurance funds in the old age of the insured 
for the maintenance of himself and his wife, 
if living. One of the principal dependents to 
be looked after is yourself when you get too 
old to work. 

6. BUSINESS INSURANCE, which may be 
the most important item in the whole list. 
This form of protection is necessary if your 
interest in a firm or corporation might be 
impaired by your death or that of some business 
associate. 

7. COMFORTS. Providing, if possible, for 
something more than the bare necessities of 
life for your wife and daughters—in other 
words, some of the comforts of life. This link 
a hg added to the chain if you can afford 
0 do it. 

8. COLLEGE EDUCATION. Have you a 
son or a daughter whom you expect to send 
to college? A small life insurance contract 
will make sure of the college education whether 
you live to look after it or not. 

9. REQUESTS. With the expense of ad- 
ministration increased so largely by estate taxes 
it is becoming increasingly important to leave 
bequests not subject to taxation, debts or delays. 

10. TAXES. The payment of Inheritance 
Taxes in a small yearly installment through 
life insurance rather than in a lump sum which 
may exhaust the best assets in your estate. 
This provision should be made in all cases where 
the estate will be larger even of moderate size. 


This chain of protection is of course 
primarily made for the man of small or 
no estate aside from life insurance. 
This is particularly true of links 1, 2, 
4 and 5. The remainder presuppose 
the ownership of at least some assets, 
even if no more than the equity in a 
modest home or a partnership in a 
small business. Links 6, 7, 9 and 10 are 
for those of larger means, including, 
for inheritance tax purposes, those who 
own already a substantial amount of 
assets. 

In most families of moderate méans, 
but with a business outlook which in- 
dieates independence in old age, the 
needs which should be covered are more 

(Continued on page 90) 
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CATERING TO THE GROWING BANK 
DEMANDS OF WOMEN 


By MRS. RALPH BEEBE 


Assistant Cashier, Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 





UCH has been said of the impetus 

given to women in business by 
the exigencies of the war. While this 
is true, it is past history and it has 
been told so often that it needs no 
repetition. 

But since that time women’s interest 
in banks has become as necessary and 
universal as that of men. On the list 
of a bank’s depositors we find fifty per 
cent of each and the amount of money 
placed to the credit of women is amaz- 
ing. Women’s departments have become 
an accepted necessity and are rapidly 
becoming organized in almost every 
bank of any size. Even many small 
banks find profit in having at least one 
woman among their executives. 

There is nothing at all remarkable 
about a woman who is a good banker. 
One type of brain, whether masculine 


. or feminine makes a good salesman or 


a good architect, while another type 
makes a good banker or a good eredit 
manager. The experiences of the past 
few years have proved that there is 
no distinct sex discrimination in real 
ability of any kind. A woman dis- 
covered radium while a man originally 
constructed the whole kindergarten 
system for little children. 

The same qualities that make a man 
a good banker are necessary to make 
one of a woman. Above all she must be 
a student of human nature. This can 
not be learned from books. It is gained 
only by personal contact with people 
of all kinds and under all circumstances. 
This must be supplemented by a wide 
experience in life—the wider the better. 

There are two kinds of banking for 
women—commercial banking and social 
banking. The commercial banking cus- 
tomers are those women who are either 
in business or who are taking care of a 
trust or estate. Services for them are 
simple and ean be despatched quickly. 
The women’s department director 
knows where to turn for specialization 
among the trained bankers in her large 
institution just as a lawyer knows 
where in his library to turn for legal 
information. 

The social customers are those to 
whom unlimited services must be given. 
These are women who carry accounts 
with which to pay household expenses. 
They are treasurers of organizations 
and their influence reaches far and wide 
and ean make many friends for the 
bank. They come to the women’s de- 
partment for advice and information 


on every conceivable subject and the 
resourcefulness of those who answer is 
tried to the utmost. They must know 
something about everything. 

They must be able to give the loca- 
tion of every street and publie build- 
ing or to find any address for total 
strangers. They must know the best 
places for bargains and qualify as pur- 
chasing agents for everything from 
pianos to tea towels. 

One day a women who was not a 
customer came in leading a_ beautiful 
Llewelyn setter, explaining that as he 


S THE author of this arti- 
cle points out, women are 
becoming an increasing force 
in banking. As the exchequer 
of the household, women 
have long been recognized as 
attractive prospects for the 
savings department. But of 
late years, women have step- 
ped beyond domestic confines 
into the affairs of business 


and thus they have become 
prospects for the commercial 


department. So, many banks 
have wisely perceived the im- 
portance of giving especial 
attention to their women cus- 
tomers and the experience of 
a Kansas City bank as here 
related strikes an interesting 


chord. , 
—Editor’s Note 





was very valuable not only as a pet, 
she was afraid to leave him at home and 
it was necessary for her to shop. I 
offered to look after him. His leash 
was tied to my desk and he lay quietly 
at my, feet for an hour until she 
returned. She was so greatful and 
could see that I was so genuine a dog 
lover that “Ted” made several other 
visits. It is searcely necessary to add 
that his mistress became our customer 
and not only brought us a good account 
but those of several of her friends. 
Another customer came with the 
request for a baby for adoption. As 
she was moving to California no one 
would know the child was not her own. 
She was soon put in touch with the 
right people and went home happily 
earrying a month old baby. Several 
pictures have come during the months 


following and that baby is the idol of 
foster parents who will give her every 
educational advantage. 

Through this social banking the 
women’s department becomes the elear- 
ing house for all sorts of domestic 
tragedies. Ninety per cent of the 
world’s troubles are based not alone on 
the lack of finances but the lack of the 
right adjustment of them. A girl who 
has been constantly indulged by a rich 
father, allowed charge accounts in all 
the stores, never taught to budget a 
given allowance, marries a man on small 
income, young, ambitious, full of en- 
thusiasm and vision. With under- 
standing help from a wife his success 
would be assured. 

She knows nothing of the relation of 
a fifty dollar dress to a two hundred 
dollar income and buys as she has 
always bought, thinking the bills will be 
paid in the same mysterious way as 
before. It is hard to deny the new 
wife and seem stingy so that husband 
gets into debt, discounting the raise he 
feels sure is imminent. Deeper and 
deeper he goes. His worry affects his 
business efficiency and he begins to go 
backward. Finally the crash comes and 
a home that could have been a success 
goes on, the rocks. The girl is really 
not to blame. Her parents are. 

Then there is a vast number of women 
who neither take the trouble to know 
about the family income nor help with 
its expenditures. They are simply 
parasites, constantly goading their 
husbands to more effort for more money 
for clothes, motor ears and parties. 
The husband of one such woman was 
amazed the other day to find an unpaid 
grocery bill of $500. He had given the 
money each week and it had been spent 
at the bridge and Ma Jong tables. 

One of the known philosophers once 
said something like this “In our youth 
we work so that we may have money to 
buy time for later play. As we grow 
older we play so that we may keep our 
strength and health for our work for 
that is our real play, and we enjoy it.” 

The greatest joy in life is to feel that 
we have learned to do some work well 
and then to be willing to teach some 
one else to do it as well or even better. 

The successful director of the 
women’s department must surround her- 
self with the necessary assistants who 
have the personality, loyalty and en- 
thusiasm to carry on. 
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The problem of financing vast crops of wheat from farms in all parts of the country has been greatly facilitated by the mechanism provided by — 


the Federal Farm Loan Act. 


lack of credit facilities. 


The above photograph shows the farm of a successful western husbandman whose harvesting is not hampered by 


DEFINING THE FEDERAL FARM 
LOAN SYSTEM 


Survey of Federal Land Banks, National Farm Loan 
Associations and Joint Stock Land Banks reveals 
how each division is helping to develop agriculture 


HE Federal Farm Loan Act was 

passed by the Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress and received the approval of the 
President on July 17, 1916. It is en- 
titled “An Act to provide capital for 
agricultural development, to create 
standard forms of investment based 
upon farm mortgage, to equalize rates 
of interest upon farm loans, to furnish 
a market for United States bonds, to 
create Government ddpositaries and 
financial agents for the United States, 
and for other purposes.” 

Farm Bureau. There was 
established in the Treasury Department 
a Federal Farm Loan Bureau under the 
supervision of a board consisting of the 
Secretary of the Treasury as chairman, 
ex-officio, and six members appointed 
by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The appointive 
members serve for eight-year terms and 
devote all of their time to the business 
of the board. Not more than three of 
them may be members of one political 
party, and they may be removed for 
cause by the President. 

The farm loan board has 
supervision of the operation 
system. It grants charters to land 
banks and farm loan associations, 
appoints examiners, appraisers and re- 
gistrars, passes on applications for loans 
and bond issues, regulates interest rates 
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By ALEXANDER HENDERSON 


Vice President, First National Corporation of Bé@ston 


and charges, attends to the preparation 
and printing of bonds, examines land 
banks, publishes information pamphlets 
and makes an annual report to Congress. 

Federal Land Banks. The continental 
United States was divided by the farm 
loan board into twelve agricultural 
districts in each of which a Federal 
land bank was established to serve that 
district. Amendments to the Act have 
since extended its provisions, in some- 
what restricted form, to cover Porto 
Rico and Alaska, through the instru- 
mentality of branch banks. 

Federal lands banks are empowered to 
grant loans to farmers against farm 
mortgages and to issue bonds secured 
thereby. They are also required to act 
as financial agents of the United States 
and as depositaries of public funds 
when designated for such purposes by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The United States Government was 
the original subscriber to nearly all of 
the capital stock of these banks and is 
represented in their management. 

National Farm Loan Associatiens. 
These are the media through which 
loans are made by Federal land banks. 
They are local corporations formed by 
ten or more borrowers each of whom 
is required to subscribe to an amount 
of stock equal to five per cent of his 
loan. The proceeds of these stock sub- 


scriptions are invested by the associa- 
tions in a like amount of Federal land 
bank stock, which is held by the issuing 
bank as additional security for the loan, 
and is eventually retired by its pay- 
ment. 

Farm loan associations endorse all 
loans granted through their mediation, 
and are charged with the responsibility 
of seeing to the proper application of 
loan proceeds, collecting interest and 
amortization payments, and reporting 
any delinquencies in the payment of 
taxes. 

Stockholders of farm loan associa- 
tions are liable to assessment up to 100 
per cent of the amount of their stock 
in ease of the failure of any association 
to meet its obligations. Where no farm 
loan association has been organized or 
seems likely to be organized in any 
locality, the board may appoint an in- 
corporated bank, trust company, mort- 
gage company or savings institution to 
act as agent in the negotiation of loans. 
Nearly five thousand farm loan associa- 
tions were chartered to December 31, 
1923. 

Joint Stock Land Banks have powers 
and are subject to restrictions substan- 
tially similar to those applied to Fed- 
eral banks, but are owned by private 
stockholders and managed by directors 
appointed by their owners. Their field 
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R E. HARDING is executive vice president of The Fort Worth National Bank, Fort Worth, Texas, one of 
* the Southwest's progressive banks. He was graduated by the University of Texas in 1903 and has been 
connected with the bank continuously since. r. Harding has worked up through every department of 
the bank. He is a member of the Administrative Committee of the American Bankers Association. 


Here’s what he thinks of THE BANKERS MONTHLY: 


‘*] look forward each month with a great deal of interest to the arrival of The 
Bankers Monthly which comes direct to my desk. You are giving the bankers a most 
excellent publication and I wish for you a continuance of your much deserved success.”’ 





ree helps that count 


—in getting new business 





HIS is a direct invitation to 
send for facts about a tangible 
step in merchandising bank service. 
It is proving a powerful business- 
getter for thousands of banks 
today. 
To banks supplying Super-Safety 
INSURED Bank Checks, we furnish, free, 
a valuable program of advertising and sell- 
ing assistance. 
First, national advertising that reaches 
millions, monthly. 


Second, powerful material for your local 
advertising. Special “copy” for your local 
papers—written to meet immediate, par- 
ticular problems. 


An unusual “Pay by Check” campaign. 





Attention-getting display matter 
for lobbies, grills, windows. Well- 
written letters, folders, envelope 


stuffers. 


And, back of it all, the interest- 
arousing features of Super-Safety 
INSURED Checks. Safety paper 
and other devices are good as far as they 
go. But only insurance can offer positive 
protection. 


These checks automatically insure bank 
and each depositor for $1,000 against raised- 
check losses. Insurance issued by the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co., one 
of the strongest in America—with more 
than twenty million dollars assets. 


Today send for all the facts. Address: 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY, World's Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 
New York Chicago 


San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Denver 
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of operation is limited to the State in 
which they have their principal place 
of business and one other State conti- 
guous thereto. The United States 
Government is not permitted to invest 
in their’ stock, and their stockholders 
are assessable to the same extent as 
those of farm loan associations. They 
deal with borrowers directly or through 
commercial banks as agents. 
Federal Land Banks 

Capitalization. The original capital 
stock amounted to $750,000 for each 
bank, or $9,000,000 in all, of which over 
98 per cent was taken by the Govern- 
ment. The law requires farm loan as- 
sociations to subseribe to one share of 
the par value of $5 for each $100 loan 
(or major fraction) granted to its 
members. After $750,000 of stock of 
any bank has been subscribed in this 
way by associations one share of orig- 
inal stock is retired for every four addi- 
tional shares so taken. Stock held by 
the Government does not participate in 
dividends. 

By May 31, 1924, the combined 
capital stock of the twelve banks had 
inereased from $9,000,000 to $46,746,- 
475 and the holdings of the Government 
had been reduced by retirement from 
$8,892,130 to $1,985,500. 

Management. Each Federal land 
bank is managed by a board of seven 
directors, of whom three are appointed 
by the farm loan board and represent 
the public interest; three are elected 
by the farm loan associations and bor- 


rowers through agents, and represent 
the borrowers; and the seventh— 
known as the “director at large’—is 
selected by the farm loan board from 
three nominees receiving the greatest 
number of votes of the farm loan asso- 
ciations and borrowers through agents. 

Terms and Conditions of Lcans. 
Federal land banks may make loans 
only to bona fide farmers engaged, or 
about to engage, in the cultivation of 
the farm mortgaged. Each loan must 
be secured by a first mortgage on farm 
land within the district served by the 
bank, and may not exceed fifty per cent 
of the appraised value of the land and 
twenty per cent of the appraised value 
of permanent insured improvements 
thereon. It shall be for not more than 
$25,000 nor less than $100, shall bear 
interest at not over 6 per cent per 
annum or more than 1 per cent in excess 
of the coupon rate of the bank’s last 
bond issue, and shall be payable by 
annual or semi-annual installments 
which will cancel the entire debt in not 
less than five nor more than forty years. 
Borrowers have the privilege, however, 
of paying off the unpaid balance or 
any number of unpaid installments after 
five years, and may be permitted, under 
certain conditions, to pay off at an 
earlier date by compensating the bank 
for the cost of making the loan. 

A typical loan bears 54% per cent in- 
terest and 1 per cent amortization, or 
total payments of 6% per cent per 
annum, payable semi-annually, and is 


extinguished by this means in thirty- 
four and one-half years. 

The purposes for which loans may 
be granted are as follows: 

(1) To provide for the purchase of 
land for agricultural uses. 

(2) To provide for the purchase of 
equipment, fertilizers and __ livestock 
necessary for the proper and reasonable 
operation of the mortgaged farm. 

(3) To provide buildings and for 
the improvement of farm lands. 

(4) To liquidate indebtedness of the 
owner of the land mortgaged ineurred 
for agricultural purposes, or ineurred 
prior to January 1, 1922. 

No charges for commissions are per- 
mitted to be imposed on the borrower 
by the bank or by any other party. 

Appraisals. Applications for loans 
are referred in the first instance to the 
loan committee of the farm loan asso- 
ciation, who investigate the character 
and solvency of the applicant and the 
sufficiency of the security offered, and 
report in detail to the land bank. Their 
report must be concurred in and signed 
by all three members—no one of whom 
may be personally interested in the 
loan, and must inelude their estimate 
of the value of the property and other 
pertinent information. The application 


and report are next considered by the 
directors of the bank, and if found 
eligible the land is again appraised by 
a Federal appraiser, whose appraisal is 
reviewed by the bank’s chief appraiser 
(Continued on page 49) 





These scenes are familiar ones on thousands of farms throughout the country at the present time. 
wheat crop is greatly facilitated by farm equipment and machinery of various kinds. 


It will be noted that the harvesting of this bumper 





FACING CREDIT PROBLEMS WITH 
AMERICAN RAILWAYS 


A railroad executive says the public must be 


educated to principles of thrift 


by its 


bankers if private ownership is to continue 


HE creed of the American Bankers 

Association is based upon the broad 
principle that “What is best for the 
nation is best for banking.” American 
railroads are conducted on the broad 
principle that what is best for the 
nation is best for the railroads. The 
solution of railway troubles will be 
certain when the public 
recognize that fact. 

Broad principles cover a wultitude 
of details, and when rightly understood 
and applied solve the perplexities into 
which the misunderstanding of details 
too often leads the best-intentioned 
nations. The broad _ principle of 
running a train is to get it from one 
place to another in safety and on time. 
There are details about the stops, the 
proper loading, the number of cars, the 
length of time the employes must work, 
the rates that must be charged for the 
traffic handled and the like, and these 
details occasionally lead to differences 
of opinion. Sometimes the details seem 
to overshadow the principal business, 
which is to keep the train running, and 
when they do the only solution is to 
recall to the minds of the contending 
parties the fact that the train will stop 
if they don’t get together to keep it on 
its way. 

Our transportation system is bound 
to suffer, to the great detriment of 
business, unless all of us develop a 
renewed understanding of its place and 
its purpose in our national life. 

As factors in business American rail- 
roads cannot be ignored. There are 
265,000 miles of them, which is approx- 
imately a third of the entire railway 
mileage of the world. Their property 
value is more than $20,000,000,000, which 
is about half the property value of our 
manufacturing industries and a fourth 
that of our farms. They employ 2,000,- 
000 persons—about one wage earner 
out of every 20 in the country. They 
spent in 1923, for labor and materials, 
about $6,000,000,000 and in the same year 
they paid more than $336,000,000 in 
taxes. The fuel bill alone of the rail- 
roads in 1923 totaled about $600,000,- 
000, as compared with an expenditure 
of approximately $556,000,000 for the 
entire operation of the postoffice depart- 
ment, the largest business enterprise 
of our government, during the fiscal 
vear ending June 30, 1923. In 1923 
the American railroads carried more 
than 4,000,000 tons of freight one mile, 
26 
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comes to- 


By C. H. MARKHAM 


President, Illinois Central Railroad Company 


and they carried more than 38,000,000 
passengers one mile. 

These figures show that our railroads 
constitute a gigantic business. No other 
country in the world depends so much 





CHARLES H. MARKHAM 


upon its railroads as we do. We are 
better supplied with railroads than any 
other country in the world that has dis- 
tances comparable with ours, and we 
must give our railroads most of the 
credit for maintaining the complicated 
agricultural and industrial organization 
the nation has built up. Without the 
railroads business would have to with- 
draw into isolated communities; our 
country, economically and _ politically, 
would break apart. In ancestry, in 
ideals and in manners of living, we are 
not naturally a united people. Our 
union has been developed and is being 
preserved by our efficient transporta- 
tion service. The fact that channels of 
communication have been so good is the 
reason that the country suffers so little 
from differences in dialect, in customs 
and in habits of thought as compared 
with other large nations of the world. 


Fundamentally, therefore, the com- 
plexion of business in this country, 
more than in any other country, is what 
the railroads have made it. Whether 
they have made it so for good or ill is 
a question occasionally discussed; there 
are still inequalities; readjustments in 
railway rates and service even today 


are likely to necessitate changes in the 
location and in the movement of busi- 
ness; but there is little doubt that 
the railroads have worked to the best 
interests of the country in developing 
the relationship of agriculture and in- 
dustry and foreign trade along the lines 
now in effect. We have not, it is true, 
constructed our railroads with an eye 
to their military uses, as has been so 
often the case in Europe, but we have 
built them up so as to serve most effi- 
ciently what we have regarded as the 
great needs of our national commerce, 
and in that way we have done our people 
the greater good. 

Railroads are highly important 
factors in business; first, because of the 
essential service they render; second, 
because of the helpful expenditures 
they make; third, because of the lesson 
they give as to the necessity for good 
credit; and fourth, because they are 
in the front line of defense against 
those who would make this country a 
second Russia in the matter of govern- 
ment ownership. 

Every day we are reminded of what 
the railroads mean, in transportation 
service, to the business of our country. 
Just now there is a revival of prices 
for farm products. But what is the 
factor that makes good prices of im- 
mediate advantage to the farmer? That 
factor is his servant, the railroad, which 
is ready and waiting to carry his 
products wherever he so wills. The 
availability of good transportation is 
what gives most of the value of farm 
products under our present system of 
marketing, and the development of the 
railroads, of course, was what made our 
modern markets possible. 

An example of this has come to light 
in Illinois recently. Farmers have taken 
over and are operating a small electric 
railroad that had threatened to suspend 
operations because of bankruptcy. 
Faced by the prospect of no service at 
all, the farmers protested vehemently, 
and when it came to a showdown they 
put their own money into the project 
in order to prove their appreciation of 
what railway service meant to them. 

The essential service rendered by the 
American railroads is cheap, judged 
both by the loss that its absence would 
oceasion and by the comparisons that 
can be made with railway rates else- 
where and with the retail prices of the 
commodities moved. Figures for the 
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elass I railroad of the United States— 
the roads with operating revenues of 
at least a $1,000,000 a year—show that 
the average ton of freight was earried 
a mile last year for slightly more than 
1 cent and 1 mill. The average pas- 
senger traveled a mile on these rail- 
roads last year for almost exactly 3 
cents. These are rates which cannot 
successfully be challenged anywhere in 
the world, when the local buying power 
of that amount of money is considered 
in connection with the character of the 
service rendered. In the retail price 
of practically every commodity, the 
freight rate is an infinitesimal matter. 
Seldom can it be honestly quoted as 
a factor one way or another in the 
retail price. Wheat and flour travel 
from 500 to 1,000 miles for less than 
half a cent to make up a 15 cent loaf 
of bread. 

This railway service, moreover, is 
being rendered well. Last year, in the 
greatest traffic our country has ever 
known, there was practically no short- 
age of ears or locomotives with which 
to move them, and the ability of the 
railroads to handle the business offered 
them was worth many millions of 
dollars to the nation’s business men. 
Efficiencies are constantly being worked 
out, and the benefit is being given to 
the public. In the last four years the 
railroads have reduced their operating 
expenses nearly $5,000,000 a day, and 
they have passed on to the public, in 
reduced rates and inereased taxes, 
nearly $400,000 a day more than that. 
During recent years the railroads have 
carried a passenger traffic greater than 
in 1915 with an actual decrease in the 
number of passenger trains operated. 

Better railroads, moreover, mean a 
wider circulation of money. The rail- 
roads are among the best spenders our 
nation has. In 1923 they paid out 
about $3,000,000,000 for labor and $2,- 
000,000,000 for materials just to keep 
themselves running, and they spent 
more than $1,000,000,000 for addi- 
tions and betterments in preparation 
for the future. That spending was at 
the rate of nearly $55 a year for every 
man, woman and child in the country. 
The railroads consume more than one 
out of every four tons of bituminous 
coal produced in this country. They 
use 30 per cent of the iron and steel 
output, 25 per cent of the lumber out- 
put and great quantities of other com- 
modities of all kinds. They contribute, 
directly or indirectly, to the suecess of 
nearly every line of business. By pay- 
ing more than $300,000,000 in taxes a 
year, they take a great load off the 
remaining business of the country. It 
is well to remember that point when the 
proposition of government ownership 
comes up. Government ownership 
would mean tax exemption for the rail- 
roads. 

Probably the greatest service the rail- 
roads ean render business through their 








America is better supplied with railroads than any other country in the world with compar 


distances. 
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The accompanying article reveals what important and necessary factors the pe mow 
constitute in American commerce and business. 


we have a modern high speed locomotive 


traversing the western lands and carrying its quota of passengers from point to point. 


expenditures is—or should be—their 
ability to stimulate business revival in 
times of depression by making large 
expenditures for permanent _better- 
ments to their plant. You are all 
familiar with the argument that public 
improvements should by all means be 
kept up in times of business depression 
and general unemployment. The same 
argument can be and should be applied 
to the railroads. When the railroads 
are free from the pressure of heavy 
traffic is the very time that they ean 
best attend to the business of building 
up their facilities to handle the rush that 
inevitably follows every lull. When the 
railroads are able to obtain the money, 
they do that very thing. 

Railway freight traffic has increased 
more than 800 per cent in the last 40 
years. It has more than doubled itself 
since 1903. Railway facilities, of 
course, have increased greatly, both in 
number and in capacity, but not at a 
rate to keep the pace set by traffic. 

In order to raise the vast amount of 
new capital essential to future progress, 
the railroads must have sound credit. 
Their 800,000 stockholders and their 
almost equal number of bondholders 
must be assured of fair treatment, if 
the necessary new bonds and stocks— 
preferably stocks—are to be disposed 
of successfully on the financial market. 
The great problem of our American 
railroads under private ownership, over- 
shadowing even the problem of ade- 
quate service, is the problem of credit. 
Good eredit is fundamental to good 
railroading. It is both the cause and 
the effect of good railroading. Without 
good eredit, without public confidence 
in the integrity of their stocks and 
bonds, the railroads cannot take a for- 
ward step. 


Good eredit means, first of all, that 
the railroads must have adequate earn- 
ings—adequate not only at times, but 
constantly adequate. Inadequate earn- 
ings have hampered the _ railroads 
sadly in the past. Part of the trouble 
has been due to the fact that the public 
has not comprehended certain differ- 
ences between what the railroads sell 
and what other producers sell. It is 
not fair, for example, to contrast the 
current adequacy of railway rates with 
the current adequacy of prices on the 
farm. The railroads cannot cancel off 
good years against bad, as most pro- 
ducers can. Their product is not one 
that can be kept. They must pay as 
they go. The railroad sells service. The 
farmer sells commodities. Service must 
be sold as it is produced, or it has no 
value. 

Under private ownership, the rail- 
roads of the United States do not have 
the ready access to Uncle Sam’s pocket- 
book that they would have if the gov- 
ernment owned them, and _ therefore 
they have to seek their funds for better- 
ments and improvements very largely 
as individual merchants do—by borrow- 
ing or by selling an interest in the com- 
pany. To accomplish such financing, 
confidence is essential. The pros- 
pective shareholder or bondholder must 
be made to feel that he is placing his 
money not only in an essential business 
but in a paying business as well. 

But who must create this feeling of 
confidence? Who says whether or not 
the railroads shall make money? The 
entire income of the railroads is deter- 
mined by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, a government body, which 
sets the rates they may charge for their 
services, and more than half of their 

( Continued on page 54) 





TEACHING SELF-PROTECTION TO 
THE COUNTRY BANKER 


Lack of safeguards and special hazards of small- 
town bank can be overcome with clearing 
house and other big city methods to large extent 


By C. A. CHAPMAN 


President, First National Bank, Rochester, Minn. 


PECIAL hazards or lack of safe- 
guards surrounding the country 
bank as compared with the city bank 
do, in fact, exist. The physical ones 
of greater isolation, inadequacy of 
equipment, and the mental factors of 
limitation of managerial training, and 
narrowness of experience come to mind 
first. These, however, have their 
countervailing advantages, for limited 
populations and hmited clientels bring 
greater intimacy and acquaintance with 
conditions and with individual men, re- 
quiring less theoretical training and ex- 
perience; less pretentious equipment is 
required to protect less onerous trusts. 
As populations increase in density 
the problems multiply, dangers increase, 
risks appear everywhere, and tuitions 
paid in losses bring about broadened 
training and education of both a 
theoretical and practical character. As 
some animals take on protective color- 
ings for defense in their native habitat, 
so bankers have had to become farmers, 
engineers, merchants, and transporta- 
tion experts, and are more or less in- 
voluntarily involved in the management 
of every sort of business adventure 
under the sun. 

The great weakness of American bank- 
ing knowledge is that it has so utterly 
failed, until recently, to make the great 
mass of experience available to all 
those engaged in similar undertakings 
throughout the nation. Individualism 
was so intense that each one bought 
and dearly purchased new experience 
when valuable precedents were already 
available. Bankers did not create until 
recently a literature as other profes- 
sions have done. 

The splendid financial journals now 
in existence, the writing and speaking 
being done, cannot but stimulate, as 
time passes, a new urge towards the 
reduction of experience to principles, 
which with the gradually clarified state- 
ment of governing laws, will control the 
practice of the profession of banking, 
modified further by the recognition of 
recognized professional ethics. 

The better protection of eountry 
banks might be said to require, 
primarily, a better dissemination of the 
knowledge of professional experiences 
and the practices adopted in conse- 
quence of such experiences, and of the 
public and private laws for the stand- 
ardizing and general acceptance of 
One illus- 


such practices and usages. 
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tration might be drawn from the safe- 
guards being set up against risks 
incurred on transit collections. Ex- 
periences were multiplied that serious 
losses could be ineurred from failure 
of collection-agents, and the aeceptance 
of exchange in lieu of legal tender from 
such collection agents. The organized 
clearing houses exchanged their ex- 
periences and by private law of such 
clearing houses, supported also, wher- 
ever possible, by special contract 
between member and _ correspondent 
banks, placed the burden of respon- 
sibility and risk where it belonged on 
the bank of origin. 


In times of stress and _ distress 
bankers have gradually learned to 


consult each other, and with great 
general benefit. The clearing houses 
have long furnished a means to this end 
in the financial centers while isolated 
and intense individualism groped blindly 
elsewhere. Can country towns and 
smaller cities yield this arrogant indi- 
vidualism and take in its place a proper 
measure of common counsel, as metro- 


politan brothers have so well done, 
although by them only in part? 
It is known now that the word 


“liquid” may find ready use in moon- 
shining or in irrigation, but means 
almost nothing in banking, except an 
idle boast. Banks cannot be liquidated. 

Perhaps one bank can be poured 
into another bank with some slopping 
and spilling and in that sense we might 
liquidate, but the process of retracing 
the steps laboriously back through 
actual conversion of receivables into 
cash and therewith refunding deposits 
simply isn’t done without employing 
the use of credit through other banks. 
Banking commissioners, so anxious to 
close banks on occasion, have been far 
more eager to get them open again 
shortly afterwards. 

The chief thing in organizing a new 
community in a new country is always 
the setting up of a bank to centralize 
and put in order its credits and 
finances. To get the necessary capital 
subscribed and paid, to include the most 
desirable and reliable personnel of the 
community in the board of directors is 
the concern and task of those promoting 
the enterprise. With the bank set up 
and affording the requisite prestige and 
backing, the necessary margin of 
capital, and a competent service group 
in charge, then comes the gathering of 


the deposits which are to afford the 
volume on which a profit must be made. 

Having created and opened a bank, a 
further greater effort and anxiety may 
be required to keep it open. It is one 
thing to have a bank, to organize it and 
pridefully advertise it and fertilize its 
growth, but the new problem inject- 
ing itself is the continuance of the 
enterprise. Inexperienced stockholders 
and directors demand and_ receive 
special treatment resulting in net ex- 
pense or net loss to the bank. Promo- 
tional interests, expecting some form 
of personal profit in the creation of 
the bank, bring it to early blight, and 
shatter the confidence of a community. 

Popular misconception that multi- 
plying the number of banks increases 
the credit power of a community has 
played havoc, and this misconception 
has not been corrected by the thousands 
of men anxious to become salaried bank 
executives through participating in 
these promotions. 

Under the poorly guided public 
opinion has been concealed many 
dangerous fallacies and misunderstand- 
ings. The average layman does not 
realize that the only safe bank is a 
bank with good earning power, that 
competition may be the life of trade, 
but that it brings death and devasta- 
tion in banking, when earried to its 
present stage when earnings will not 
cover losses that mortality .increases 
and waste and wreckage follow when the 
competitive spirit, condition and prac- 
tice militate to prevent or reduce con- 
federation among banks, using the word 
confederation here to include bankers’ 
associations, national, state and county, 
clearing-houses and every other form of 
common council. 

The enemies of banking and capital 
may arraign and denounce modern 
banking as a monopoly and anathem- 
atize it with characteristic socialistic 
seurrility but the continuance of 
organized banking, the safety of the 
trusts reposed in it, the interests of 
the public, demand an increase and not 
a decrease in the common counsel of 
all bankers, the further development 
of common practices, principles and 
ethies accepted by all. 

The Clearing House system, which 
so signally proved itself in 1907 
throughout the nation, and on innum- 
erable other occasions of a _ local 

(Continued on page 34) 
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AST year over 500 tons of paper—dquite a 

train load—were used to supply Baker- 
Vawter customers with machine bookkeeping 
forms—millions of ledger leaves,statements, etc. 
Another 200 tons of the finest ledger papers 
were used for pen-posted ledger and accounting 
forms. Hundreds of tons, too, were used on forms 
for every other conceivable business need. 

This mass production is made up of orders, 
large and small, from thousands of customers 
who stick to us year after year only because 
they get value received. 

Youcan safely buy any Baker-Vawter product 
with your eyes shut, being certain of right prices 


satisfaction. 


500 tons of paper 


for machine bookkeeping forms alone 





Baker-Vawter binders for every kind of record are made to give lasting 













which large production and our one-price policy 
assure; and confident, too, of a quality always 
dependableand uniform —but never extravagant. 
That's why 70% of our fast growing business is 
repeat business. 

It will pay you to get the story of how Baker- 
Vawter products are lightening business routine, 
and cutting corners on office costs, for thousands 
of banks and business houses. 

Wecan probably help you. We have nearly 
200men covering the country,demonstrating the 
economies of our methods; selling our products 
direct from our factories to you. Use the coupon. 
It will bring good counsel—with no obligation. 


Our 5-drawer letter file saves you 20% in floor space; increases filing 
capacity 25 %, because of its extra drawer. 


All our products possess unique features not found elsewhere—Baker- 
Vawter quality and reliability always. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 


Manufacturing Plants at 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 
San Francisco, California 



























General Offices: BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Please send us li 
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Publicity 
Advertising Director 


Highly qualified by experience. At p-es- 
ent engaged with a well known Mid- 
Western banking institution. 


Will consider change January 1 


Original, conservative, effective producer 
of business. Seeks wider field. 


Correspondence confidential. Address 


“PUBLIC RELATIONS” 
% Bankers Monthly 
536 So. Clark St. Chicago, Il. 
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FOR SALE 


Complete Banking 
Fixtures 


Interior decorations and furniture consist- 
ing of Italian Siena wainscoting for lobby; 
lower part of counter; complete outside 
covering for vault; complete bronze counter 
with four Teller openings and one small 
window; fumed oak wainscoting and mantel; 
solid mahogany wainscoting; coupon 
booths, chairs and tables. ALL IN 
ELEGANT CONDITION. 


For Quick Sale Write 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
Mansfield, Ohio 


FOR SALE 


Bank Fixtures. Twelve Cages, 
white marble with mahogany 
and bronze grill work. 


Address Box C 
THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
536 S. Clark Street Chicago, IIl. 


Completely 
Equipped to 
Render Every 


Financial Service 


+ 


Chartered 1905 


UNION BANK 
OF CHICAGO 


25 North Dearborn Street 
Near Washington 


Chicago. Illinois 


Readers will confer a 














ARE BRITISH BANKS 
WAKING UP? 


Delegates to London convention of Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs found that marked interest was dis- 
played in the Yankee way of going after new business 


By DANIEL LIPSKY 


Manufacturers Trust Company, New York 





EFORE 
for my 


answering 
impressions 


your 
of 


inquiry 
British 


| financial advertising gained from my 


experience as a delegate to the London 
convention, | want to take advantage 
of the opportunity to express my great 
admiration for the wonderful way in 
which the overseas delegates were re- 
ceived, the courtesy and kindness of our 
cousins in such a week of entertainment 
and pleasure as none of us had the 
faintest idea of before our arrival, and 
my respect for the ability of those in 
charge of the convention proper, which 
went off just as smoothly as though it 
were a well rehearsed performance. 
Too much praise cannot be showered 
upon the committees in charge, and we 
in America who are accustomed to 
doing things up in style, ean doff our 
hats to the British Committee and con- 
gratulate them sincerely upon the sue- 
cess of one of the greatest conventions 


| ever held anywhere. 


If the British banks have any method 
of advertising in London, then they hid 
it successfully from me. In _ various 
banking publications which come to my 
desk at the Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, I had seen frequent advertise- 
ments by the large English banks re- 
garding their facilities for transacting 
foreign business, and assumed that 
while the style differed from that of 
Ameriean banks, still they were adver- 
tising, and naturally when I reached 
London I looked hungrily for compari- 
sons and new ideas. I was doomed to 
disappointment, however, for there was 
nothing to make comparisons with and 
not a scintilla of a new idea. During 
my ten day stay in the British capital, 
perusing half a dozen or more news- 
papers a day, I failed to find any bank 
advertising other than what appeared 
on the financial pages announcing in- 
vestment offerings, the only exceptions 
being a few insertions each occupying 
about ten inches, by two American 
banks with London branches. 

The best advertisement of the British 
hanks is their great number of branches, 
for wherever vou go, you will be only 
a stone’s throw away from one of them. 

The British people are certainly sold 
on outdoor advertising by posters and 
signs, for the whole of London is plast- 


ered with multicolored signs that liter- 
ally seream at you. Every available 
inch of space is used in this manner 
and it is especially conspicuous at rail- 
road and subway stations and on the 
numerous busses, which are so covered 
up by these placards that a stranger 
has difficulty in reading the name of the 
station or the route of a_ particular 
line. The banks have to compete with 
this kind of advertising and have plenty 
of signs above their entrances, on the 
sides of their buildings, and on their 
windows, but they seem to stop right 
there. Like the old fashioned bankers 
here, they are apparently of the belief 
that selling their service through news- 
paper messages and direct mail is bold 
and undignified, and therefore shun it. 
But a change is coming and before long, 
too. 

The session of the financial advertisers 
was attended by about 40 British dele- 
gates and practically all of them, I 
believe, represented advertising agencies 
intensely interested in this new field for 
them. This was hardly a session of reg- 
ular business convention where men and 
women get together for an exchange of 
ideas, but could be likened to a sehool- 
room, with the representatives of the 
American institutions who were on the 
program, as the teachers, and the others 
as eager students. The laughter which 
greeted the description of some of the 
methods of developing new business in 
America through various forms of ad- 
vertising, showed how far apart we are 
in our ideas on the subject. But the 
interest manifested by those advertising 
men encourages me to believe that the 
time is not -far off when we shall see 
the British banks advertising and work- 
ing along similar lines. 

The newspapers were very liberal 
with their space in their reports of the 
convention and the attention of all 
London and the British Isles was 
focused on this most unusual gathering, 
all of which will have its effect in that 
the publie will be prepared for unusual 
developments in advertising. A high 
official in the principal office of one 
of the largest banks in Great Britain 
was at a loss for a moment to know 
what I meant by the “advertising 
manager” when I asked to be introduced 
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to that gentleman. I spoke with a 
number of business men in London| A N EXTRA MEASURE OF SERVICE 
about my own mission there and my 
great surprise at the disinterested at- 
titude of bankers on the subject gener- 
ally and the convention, and, of course, 
they not only understood that attitude, 
but were inclined to sympathize with 
it. They all admitted, however, that 
there is much to be said for American 
ideas of advertising. 

The British government is now en- 
gaged in the greatest advertising cam- = 
paign ever conducted in any country, ; inne pee 
the purpose being to sell the empire ; {a Bg) —— 
to the citizens through the marvelous | - ‘' : : 
exposition at Wembley, the cost of | 
which has run into hundreds of millions 
of dollars. The success of the exhibi- FORCA 17 "ATION 
tion will of itself have a favorable effect 
ally, and combined with the effect of , ry P ‘ , 
the convention, will usher in a new era It’s the “‘everlastin’ team work” in these 
of selling through advertising, which | days when the reach of business is so great. 
must of necessity carry the banks along 
with the tide. 


on business men and the public gener- 
The knowledge of those who attended 








the financial session was greatly en- ear , 

riched by a wonderful talk from Sir ORGANIZATION is indispensable. 
George Paish, who recognizes the place 7 , 

of the bank in the business world, and Training and experience must be won by 
more than that, the great power of ad- : 

vertising as an educational force in many minds and mauy hands before there 
teaching the principles of economies 

and finance. Sir George Paish gave comes the order and organization compe- 
credit to American advertising genius 

for the successful flotation of the ; tent to deliver efficient banking service. 


various Liberty Bond issues and praised 
the part played by the American banks 
in those magnificent efforts. 

Leading figures in all walks of life 


took such a keen interest and partic- Fifty-four tried officers in this institution supervise up- 
ipated so actively in the convention 
that no other impression could be wards of 100 departments whose many managers and 
gained except that the country was 
eager to emulate the great strides made assistants direct the work of more than 2200 employes. 
by American business through intelli- 
gent use of the newest selling foree— Each department is a unit and part of the one great 


advertising. 

indices ak tm dnik dil unit which operates smoothly, swiftly, effectively to de- 
Bank at Bald Knob, Arkansas, met re- 
cently and elected the following officers: 
president, Bing Moody; vice president, 
S. E. Danley; cashier, J. L. Adams; 
directors, W. A. Hodges, T. L. Barnes, 
J. Roetzel, M. Kilman, C. E. Yingling. 


At a recent meeting of the stock- Th C 4 ¥ N NTA 
holders of the Farmers State Bank of é ON I E Land 
Georgetown, Texas, the following direc- AL 
tors were elected: E. G. Gillett, W. L. COMMERCI 
Price, W. G. MeDonald, R. F. Young, 
D. W. Wileox, H. Lundblad and L. F. B A . 
Chapman. Mr. Chapman takes the K 


place made vacant by the resignation 

of J. E. Humble. There was no change CHICAGO 
in the officers of the bank, E. G. Gillett, 

being president, and W. L. Price, vice 

president and cashier. 


liver the extra measure of service. 


The Norristown Penn Trust Com- 


pany, Norristown, Pensylvania, will| RESOURCES MORE THAN 500 MILLIONS 


erect a two story bank building. 
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grown in this state. 


ICHIGAN is exceeded only by two states in the growing 
of sugar beéts. Last year 815,000 tons of sugar beets were 


From these beets 110,000 tons of pure sugar were produced 


and marketed. 


This bank is an important link in the manufacture and dis- 


tribution of sugar. 


It offers unequalled facilities for serving 


those having business in the Great Lakes Region. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT 


MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 


The Bergholtz State Bank, Bergholtz, 
Ohio, is having plans drawn for the 
erection of a one story bank building 
to cost $25,000. 


The Peoples Trust Company, 
Brooklyn, New York, will erect a 
modern bank and office building at the 
southeast corner of Flatbush and 
Church avenues, replacing the present 
structure housing its Flatbush branch. 
Work of razing the present building 
will commence December 1. The con- 
struction work will be so regulated that 
business in the present bank will go on 
uninterruptedly until the new quarters 
are advanced sufficiently to allow a 
transfer. 





Plans are being drawn for the con- 
struction of a bank building one story 
high with dimensions of 40x60 feet for 
the Southampton State Bank, South- 
ampton, Pennsylvania. 


Fifty thousand dollars will be invested 
in a new bank building for the Glendenin 
State Bank, Glendenin, West Virginia. 
It will be a two story structure. 


A new site is being selected for a 
bank and office building, probably ten 
stories in height, for the Old National 
Bank, Lima, Ohio. 


The Millard State Bank, Chicago, plans 
making alterations for its bank building. 


TEACHING THE COUNTRY 


BANKER PROTECTION 
(Continued from page 28) 
nature in many cities and towns, is 
the most complete and intimate form 
of common counsel in use among 

bankers. 

For the comfort of professional 
pride, let it be truthfully said, that the 
great percentage of banking hazards 
are from the outside. These spring 
from organized groups of criminals 
seeking either by trick or by force to 
snatch from us the values with which 
we are entrusted. Or they come from 
the clients who induce the bank to 
finance unsound ventures or to make 
advancements upon insufficient credit 
information or defficient security. 

It is perfectly apparent that all of 
these inside and outside lawyers may 
be largely controlled, reduced or even 
eliminated by the enlargement of 
common counsel. 

Such a medium is offered by the 
American scheme of clearing houses. 
There should undoubtedly be a clear- 
ing house in every community having 
three or more banks. It seems also 
convineing that there are hundreds of 
counties in the United States where 
eountry clearing houses should. be 
created, and that once organized they 
will become indispensible and yearly 
expand their activities. Protection against 
losses by violence from outside criminals 
could be splendidly handled through a 
county clearing house association bor- 
rowing the minute men and vigilance 
ideas so successfully worked out in Iowa. 

With a county clearing house organ- 
ization as the common treasury of good 
banking counsel, with a centralization 
there of a common professional alle- 
gianece, yielded. by all for the common 
good along ethical lines, an adequate 
credit file and a working office in charge 
of a competent examiner, a_ great 
decrease will be seen in the mortality 
of banks. 

There are many counties in the 
United States now considering the adop- 
tion of some form of mutualized ex- 
amination, and it is inevitable that it 
should come. The genuine interest of 
bankers with a professional viewpoint 
and concern, is in banking as a profes- 
sion and as an institution. 

American banking has _ reached 
finally the adult stage, and seeks now 
for controls and preventatives. It is 
groping about for means of bank birth 
control, financial public health, credit 
hygiene, and sanitation. A well organ- 
ized clearing house in every city and 
town having three or more banks and 
in those counties in which physical con- 
ditions permit it, a clearing house 
examiner, will, with the gradually im- 
proving system of national and state 
examination, earn for American bank- 
ing the deserved confidence of the 
entire public, and give it a hearing 
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before that public which is now often 
denied it. 

Joint surveys have been made of the 
banking premises of the members for 
protection against burglary by existing 
clearing houses. This was followed by 
the installation of an intercommunicat- 
ing commutator system of burglary 
alarm, connecting all the banks with 
each other and the police station or 
other outside central. Rifles were fur- 
nished to resolute and dependable men 
in the vicinity of each bank and rifle 
practice encouraged. 

In settling exchange between banks, 
clearing house settling checks and gold 
funds have supplanted the carrying of 
eurrency by messenger. In one com- 
munity the clearing house acted to 
suppress a campaign of malicious 
slander against one of its members. 

In a large number of well organized 
clearing houses, member or associate 
banks have been helped through trying 
stresses by a common guaranty fund 
and advances of cash as needed. Weak 
banks have been enabled to continue 
daily clearings upon depositing col- 
lateral with the clearing house. In- 
crease of solidarity among the banks 
is the invariable gain through clearing 
house association. Mass psychology is 
best met by publicity under control of 
clearing houses where many aspects of 
public relations can have the considera- 
tion of all the banking mentality 
locally available. Thus the announce- 
ments of regulations affecting the 
public, or rates and bases of compensa- 
tion, may find general public acceptance 
without hurtful reaction. When a clear- 
ing house has operated well for a few 
years the next step is a system of 
mutual examination. The association 
employs an examiner who alone or 
with assistants conducts a more or less 
continuous examination of the members, 
under such confidential regulations and 
restrictions as the association may 
direct. 

The value of this system has come to 
be generally recognized. It is realized 
that the public examiners function for 
the protection of the public—the de- 
positors; the independent auditor or 
inside examining committee for the pro- 
tection of the stockholders; the clear- 
ing house examiner covers both of these 
incidentally, but primarily his office is 
to protect the entire banking situation 
for the benefit of all the banks. 

Applying the examiner plan _ to 
counties is the newest development, but 
a promising one. It has been suggested 
that units of say $25,000,000 in de 
posits in central western states would 
have to be aggregated to base the service, 
and the cost would average $25 per 
$100,000 of deposits per year on a 
graduated scale. In some _ instances 
this would require the association of 
two or three counties. No definite 
figures can be laid down, however, but 
local conditions will have to govern. 


living.”” 





‘©What if I were left alone?’ 
dread the possibility of having to manage insurance money ; 
many a one may need a dependable counselor. 


One authority estimates 
“‘three million widows liv- 
ing today... 
them over 65 years old... 
90% of the latter wholly 
or partially dependent on 
charity or the generosity of 
others. . .32% ofall widows 
compelled to earn their own 
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Many a wife might well 


The prudent husband will 
not leave this to chance—if 
he is shown a safer way. 
And the trust officer can 
show him. 


. one-third of 


This opportunity to pro- 
tect insurance funds is the 
greatest that confronts the 
trust officer today. 


The life insurance trust 


a quick seller—a business builder 


a profit earner 


F you secure all the insurance 
trusts that should be yours, you 
can treb/e your fiduciary business ; 

because — life insurance constitutes 
81% of all property passing by death. 
It should yield more trusts than all 
other forms of capital. 


You welcome the trust that comes 
incash. The insurance trust brings 
cash. 


It usually brings, to other depart- 
ments, more business than any other 
trust. 


Why not develop this fertile field? 
Why not be the pioneer in your city, 
and reap the pioneer’s reward? 


Insurance agents will help you. 
Everywhere, they now realize that 


the trust gives a new permanency and 
broader usefulness to insurance funds. 
They are now cooperating with trust 
officers—especially trust officers who 
are winning the agents’ cooperation 
through Purse’s new Insurance Trust 
Campaign—in a mutually-profitable 
drive for new business. 


In several cities, this splendid cam- 
paign (booklets, letters, newspaper 
advertisements) is ploughing the deep- 
est furrow that ever entered the fidu- 
ciary field. Perhaps the opportunity 
to use it is still yours. It will pay 
you to write to us and find out—and, 
if this campaign is available in your 
city, to consider seriously the de- 
monstration portfolio we shall gladly 
send you, without obligation, on 
request. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY 


Contrivers of Publicity 
for Banks and Trust Companies 


CHATTANOOGA 


New York Office 
No. 2 Rector Street 


TENNESSEE 


Chicago Office 
1108 Otis Building 





An examiner, and in many cases one 
or more assistants together with suit- 
able office and vault room for files, will 
be necessary. 


At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the new First National Bank being 
organized at Alvin, Texas, the follow- 
ing directors were elected for the en- 
suing year: M. P. Jensen, T. Berthel- 
son, M. M. Dodson, F. M. Much of 
Alvin; W. L. Moody, Jr., W. L. Moody 
III, and Fred C. Pabst of Galveston. 
The directors then met and elected the 
following officers: M. J. Jensen, pres- 
ident; T. Berthelson, vice president; 
M. M. Dodson, cashier and vice pres- 
ident; M. M. Jensen, assistant cashier. 
The new bank will occupy the former 
location of the Farmers State Bank. 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors, Frank K. Luckenbach was elected 
president of the Blair County National 
Bank, Tyronne, Virginia, to sueceed 
the late A. G. Morris. Mr. Luckenbach 
has been vice president and in active 
charge for a number of years. William 
E. Hoffman and George C. Wilson were 
elected vice presidents. 


F. Baskett, president of the First 
National Bank, and R. E. Steigleder, 
vice president, have severed their con- 
nection with that institution at Kiefer, 
Oklahoma, and the bank will now be 
known as the Community Bank of 
Kiefer. W. C. Laurer, former cashier 
of the First National Bank, will act as 
business manager under the new owner- 
ship. 
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AUDITORS GET TOGETHER TO RAISE 


PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


State organization in California shows 
nation how team-work results in great ad- 
vantages to both profession and banking 


HE need for a national association 

of bank auditors is well illustrated 
on a small seale by replies to letters 
sent to the most active members of the 
California Association of Bank Auditors 
asking these members just what good 
they had received from association 
meetings. 

Three benefits of such organization 
were stressed particularly in the replies. 
They are: the good fellowship and 
personal touch engendered between 
members, resulting in co-operation for 
the mutual benefit of the banks; educa- 


Make Sure 
of Good 
Materials 
When You 


By R. H. FULTON 


Auditor, Merchants National Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 


tion obtained through the round table 
diseussions of knotty problems; educa- 
tional opportunities presented for the 
future. 

In discussing the need for a national 
association of bank auditors, it is neces- 
sary to review existing conditions, and 
see why and what steps should be taken 
to define what a bank auditor is, and 
the need for placing the profession on 
a higher plane. The subject can be 
divided into three heads:—first, what 
does the bank auditor’s position now 
mean ? 


ANY important and unusual problems 

confront the banker in the construc- 

tion or remodeling of the bank building, in 

the investment of his funds in any bank 
building project. 

The cost of the service rendered by the 


Robert W. Hunt organization is only a 
small percentage of the value of the mate- 


rials and the value of the structure, and will save 


Build 


many delays and ensure the use of the best avail- 
able materials. 


May we serve you? 


ROBERT W. HUNT COMPANY 


General Offices 





ENGINEERS 

175 Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Offices in all principal cities 





Home life is happier for every one when worry is eliminated. The Family 
Budget, developed through the co-operation of the whole family, eliminates 
unprofitable expenditures, increases savings, and banishes worry. The pro- 
tection of the family, the education of the children, assured independence for 
old age, can all be made possible through the Family Budget. Those respon- 
sible for Family Welfare have always had these things at heart, but today are 
studying them with a deeper interest than ever, and the budget idea is get- 


ting recognition. 


Make a trial of the JOHN HANCOCK FAMILY BUDGET AND AC- 
COUNT SHEET, which you may have for the asking, also additional sheets, 
as needed. A month’s trial will help you. A few months’ trial will convince 
you that the Budget helps you to make the most of your income. Address 


Publicity Department 


Sixty-one Years in Business 
Now Insuring Nearly 
Two Billion Dollars in 

Policies on 3,500,000 Lives 





LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Secondly, what are the requirements 
for a true bank auditor? 

Thirdly, will organizing help him to 
attain these requirements? 

The position of bank auditor is today 
subject to a variety of definitions, de- 
pending largely upon the policy and 
viewpoint of the officers and directors 
of the bank, and based upon their 
understanding of the duties of the 
office. It is a woeful fact, that many 
officers, not being versed in the 
scientific principles of auditing, do not 
grasp what the possibilities and re- 
sponsibilities of the auditor’s position 
are. Thus in some banks the duties 
expected of the auditor are merely the 
checking of the daily entries, and the 
occasional verifying of the cash and 
securities, and if he is satisfied with 
that definition of his title, he need not 
expect advancement, and should be 
called a checker, and not an auditor. 
In other banks, the auditor is used as 
a general handy man. In these banks, 
the true view of an auditing depart- 
ment is lacking, and the auditing cannot 
be done satisfactorily, either to the 
auditor or the bank. 

There are a number of banks where 
the important possibilities of the auditor’s 
position are recognized where he is en- 
couraged to use his general knowledge 
and executive ability in the service of the 
bank, and where he is rightly considered 
as one of the executive family. In such 
banks, the auditing department is used 
as the training ground for clerks who 
are considered good timber for assistant 
cashiers, and who are, by their train- 
ing, better developed and equipped for 
officership through their experiences in 
auditing the various departments of the 
bank. 

The auditor’s standing in a bank is 
generally what he makes it, and it is, 
therefore, of the first importance that 
he place his standard high. In order 
to keep up to date in his profession, 
he must study continuously. As he is 
frequently consulted in regard to the 
legal aspects of certain transactions, 
he must be familiar with all of the 
recent decisions of importance affecting 
banking. If he cannot answer questions 
intelligently, he will not be asked again, 
and he will gradually drop to the rank 
of simply a checker. 

There is need that the duties and re- 
quirements of a first class bank auditor 
be plainly defined, and that some 
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definite standard be set up for him to 
attain to. When this standard has been 
reached, he might then be given a 
distinetive title, or letters, that would 
indicate to the banking fraternity that 
he had passed the official tests, had 
attained the necessary requirements and 
was entitled to preferment thereby. 

The auditor must develop himself by 
education; and that, after all, is the 
keynote, or fundamental requirement, 
for a suecessful auditor. 

He must be intimately acquainted 
with the daily operations in every de- 
partment of the bank, from the 
handling of the bank’s securities down 
to the filing department. 

He should keep in close touch with 
the president and cashier, and discuss 
with them the internal economy of the 
bank, and improvements in the systems 
in use. Should make recommendations 
regarding changes in the positions of 
employes, and their remuneration, and 
see that good work on the part of any 
clerk is brought to the attention of the 
proper authorities. He should also be 
the guiding hand to the younger em- 
ployes, and give them kindly advice 
when they seem to be slipping, or 
becoming careless. 

Every auditor should want to 
belong to some bank auditor’s associa- 
tion, be it a city, state or national one. 
The reasons for this desire to get 
together may be many and divergent, 
but probably mostly based upon the 
reported good results already achieved 
by such organizations, or the desire to 
educate and better fit himself for the 
profession of bank auditor. Some men 
join organizations because of their 
social and fraternal features. 


Besides having the important ad- 
vantages resulting from the binding 
together of a body of high class men, 
a national association of bank auditors 
could raise the standard of the profes- 
sion, by a campaign of education, and 
an interchange of ideas. 


Should this organization be effected, 
the present organization in the various 
cities could become chapters of a state 
organization, and the state organiza- 
tions become members of the national 
organization. 


Following a service of 17 years with 
the Caldwell Commercial Bank, Cald- 
well, Idaho, as assistant cashier, then 
cashier and director, E. H. Plowhead 
has resigned and is sueceeded by Henry 
Zeh. Mr. Plowhead continues on the 
directorate. C. L. Sloan, for several 
years assistant cashier, has resigned, and 
will be succeeded by F. D. Mumford. 


August Bunge, Jr., who has for 
several years been associated with Lee, 
Higginson & Company in their Chicago 
office, is now identified with the bond 
department of the National Bank of the 
Republic, Chicago. 
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The Advantages of 
The Auto-TellerIndustrial 


Savings System 


SPOOL QIWS® 


1. Absolute safety for theemployee 

2. Perfect convenience of deposit 

3. Entire absence of paternalism 

4.Complete liberty of action for 
employees 

5. No work, cost, expense, or re- 
sponsibility for the employer 

6.Hundreds of new savings 
accounts for the bank on a 
“Results Guaranteed” basis 

7. The means of accepting deposits 
at all times and in many places 

8. Exclusive use of the Auto- Teller 

wherever installed. 
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WM. H. LAWRENCE JOINS 
ST. LOUIS BANK 


William H. Lawrence, associated with 
the trust work of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company for 15 years, has been 
named trust attorney of the National 
Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, John G. 
Lonsdale, president, announced recently. 


Mr. Lawrence is a lawyer by pro- 
fession and is highly regarded in 
matters of probate and fiduciary law. 
In his new capacity he will be one of 
the able assistants of Judge Davis 
Biggs, trust officer of the National 
Bank of Commerce. 


More than 18 years ago Lawrence 
eame to St. Louis from Springfield, Mo. 
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The Auto-Teller Is Now Obtainable 


On a “Results Guaranteed” Basis 


ANUFACTURING economies and rapidly increasing 
sales, together with the proven efficiency of Auto- 
Tellers in active use, now make it possible for us to offer The 
Auto-Teller to bankers on a basis of guaranteed results. 


The Auto-Teller Industrial Savings System can now be 
obtained on a “Results Guaranteed” basis, the licensed bank 
paying strictly in proportion to deposits. 


We also wish to point out that in addition to its regular 
industrial use, the new model Auto-Teller, accepting depos- 
its in amounts from 25c to $20, can be used for the collection 
of Christmas Club deposits in the bank, factory, office, or 
store—in fact, anywhere that you may have actual or poten- 
tial Christmas Club members. 


Write now and ask for the whole story— without obligation, of course 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC TELLER CORPORATION 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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410 Broadway, Utica, N.Y. 
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He was first identified with the glories 
of the old World’s Fair. After attain- 
ing his legal edueation, he began his 
career in the trust business. 

His association with the Bank of 
Commerce is oceasioned by the growth 
of the trust department of that institu- 
tion. This was the first national bank 
with a trust department, and because 
of its success it is still regarded as a 
leading exponent of national banks 
with fiduciary powers. 

Judge Davis Biggs who sueceeded the 
founder of the department, Judge 
Virgil M. Harris, some months ago, has 
made an enviable record for expansion 
which has brought about the increased 
personnel. 
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TRACING THE COURSE OF ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES SECURITIES 


An increase of banking activity in utilities 
investments places the burden of study, under- 


HE increase of investments by 

banks in electric utility securities 
and the expansion of bank activities in 
the distribution of such utility bond 
issues has increased the importance of 
technical investigation and more com- 
plete understanding of the electric 
utility business. This not only means 
the improvement of technical analysis 
when the securities are issued or pur- 
chased, but advancement in the present 
methods of maintaining the necessary 
intimate contact with the continuous 
operation of the utility. Any improve- 
ment in analysis, either before the in- 
vestment is made or after, which tends 
to improve the science of investment or 
the use of investment funds, is of vital 
concern to the _ investing public. 
Banks have two motives in investing 
in utility senior securities. The minor 
one is to broaden the field for a profit- 
able investment, and the greater one is 
to assist in building up local commu- 
nities. The private investor is showing 
marked preference for electric utility 
investments and is also improving his 
judgment of these investments and at 
the same time showing more care in his 
selection of the issuing institution. 
There is a marked tendency among in- 
vestors to seek the advice of banks or 
trust companies before investing in 
securities which is greatly increasing 
the responsibility of proper analysis of 





standing and advice on shoulders of banker 


By L. B. BREEDLOVE 


Consulting Engineer, Chicago Trust Company 


such investments before accepting in- 
vestments or the giving of advice. 

An enormous amount of new capital 
will be required in future years by the 
electric light and power industry, prob- 
ably in the’ neighborhood of $550,000,- 
000 and this must be obtained from the 
investing public. This figure represents 
a national survey estimate made up 
from the reports of probable growth 
and capital requirements made by 80 
per cent of the operating companies in 
the industry and does not include addi- 
tions to purely railway generating 
systems, or to private and isolated 
plants. On the basis of these estimates 
generating capacity in central states 
will inerease from 22,000,000 to 
34,500,000 rated kilowatts in 1928. 
At the end of a ten year period or 
1934, the estimates contemplate that 
52,000,000 rated kilowatts will be in- 
stalled. Estimates based on present 
methods of operation were considerably 
more accurate for the first five years 
than for. the last five years of this ten 
year period. In 1914 only slightly over 
6,400,000 rated kilowatt capacity was 
installed, or slightly less than 30 per 
cent of present capacity. During 1914, 
16,700,000,000 kilowatt hours of energy 
were sold for a gross income of $336,- 
900,000 and in the year 1923 slightly 
over 67,000,000,000 kilowatt hours were 
sold for a gross income of $1,310,000,- 


For SIXTY-TWO YEARS we have rendered 
a service that has won us the confidence and 
friendship of our correspondents. We know 
this, because we have grown and our service 
has grown proportionately in importance 


and value. 


We solicit your business on the basis of 


this service. 


“A big, friendly institution where the spirit is 
democratic and it is a pleasure to do business.” 


The Foreman National Bank 


The Foreman Trust and Savings Bank 


(Succeeding Foreman Bros. Banking Company) 


S. W. Cor. La Salle and Washington Sts. 
Chicago, IIL. 


Combined Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits exceed $6,000,000 
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000. The average return per unit in 
1914 was slightly over two cents, and 
in 1923 this return was slightly under 
two cents, in spite of considerable dif- 
ference in the price levels of all com- 
modities. Basing on present data and 
trends the gross income should in the 
next ten year period slightly more than 
double, while energy output should 
nearly triple. 

Based on the result obtained by stock 
sales campaigns to customers and em- 
ployees, it is fair to say that approx- 
imately one-half of the required new 
capital for the electric utilities can be 
raised in this manner, while the balance, 
in addition to the reinvestment of 
surplus funds, must come from the sale 
of stocks and bonds through the usual 
channels. It is expected that the 
utilities will have very little difficulty 
in marketing the required percentage 
of capitalization in the form of pre- 
ferred stock to customers and employes; 
however, it is now evident that the 
utilities must make greater effort to 
maintain a market on this type of 
security. Educational institutions are 
gradually showing a marked apprecia- 
tion of the merits of this type of in- 
vestment. Endowment and trust funds 
are being invested in larger amounts 
each year in light and power company 
securities. The record of insurance 
company holdings show at present 
somewhat over 20 per cent in such secur- 
ities. National and state banks are 
giving increasing attention to these in- 
vestments and there is considerable 
agitation for the modification of the 
present laws relating to the investment 
of savings funds. There must be 
general improvement in the methods 
of analysis before underwriting, or in- 
vestments made by banks, proper 
knowledge of the physical properties 
and greater standardization by utility 
companies" before the conditions are 
attained under which many small in- 
vestors or savings banks ean invest 
safely in utility senior securities. 

Seven billion dollars, the capitaliza- 
tion of the electric light and power 
companies is now approximately third 
in rank of all groups and slightly more 
than one-third of the capitalization of 
the steam railroads. The capitalization 
has more than doubled during the last 
ten years and it is estimated will nearly 
double in the next ten years. The 
present capital structure of many com- 
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panies in the industry must be changed 
considerably in the next few years to 
meet the exacting demands for in- 
creased service in the future. A public 
utility cannot, like an industrial com- 
pany, except in a minor degree, limit 
the extensions and additions it must 
make. It must constantly expand to 
meet the demands for service which are 
coming in ever-increasing amounts each 
year. The utility business is a business 
that requires a large amount of capital 
invested per dollar of gross business 
done, and ordinarily this ratio is about 
five to one and only about 30 cents 
of the dollar of gross can be classed 
as net operating income. A financial 
structure sufficiently flexible to permit 
the securing of new capital as demands 
for expansion arise is more essential 
to the utility industry than any other 
type of business enterprise. A great 
many of the older financial structures 
were so rigid that the companies were 
unable to raise new money to meet the 
demands for service. Their service 
became inadequate, followed always by 
local trouble and poor public relations. 
This seriously injured credit, and made 
new money harder to obtain. For- 
tunately, the majority of the companies 
followed the cycle in the opposite 
manner. They were able to raise 
money on advantageous terms; their 
service was good, which increased the 
companies’ popularity and credit with 
inereased ability each year to raise 
funds. 


The importance of a financial struc- 
ture adequate to keep pace with the 
demands for expansion is appreciated 
by the industry as a whole. In all 
types of industries financial structures 
have been erected without sufficient and 
sometimes no study of the basic char- 
acteristics of the market or the equip- 
ment necessary to supply the same. A 
territory survey and a comprehensive 
plan of the development of the com- 
pany’s territory gives a very reliable 
base on which to plan the financial 
structure. The potential load of each 
industrial consumer and his hours of 
operation, the commercial lighting and 
residential demands ean be estimated 
with good accuracy. These, combined 
with the factors of diversity between 
customers or groups, gives fairly ac- 
curate estimates of load conditions. 


Almost 60 per cent of the total 
capitalization of the power and light 
companies have the general type of 
financial structure arranged on the fol- 
lowing plan: 50 to 60 per cent of the 
value of the property represented by 
bonds; 10 to 25 per cent represented 
by preferred stock and the remainder 
by common stock. The companies are 
operating in states where the utility 
commissions have not limited the 
amount of dividends, but have con- 
sidered solely the amount the companies 
will be permitted to earn upon the value 


SEEKING NEW BUSINESS ON OUR RECORD 


No “Airs” 


NE HUNDRED years have 
given OLD BULLION a 
lot of atmosphere, but no 


“airs.” It still remains as sim- 


ple in its dealings as were the 
farseeing men who founded 


it back in 1824. 


CHEMICAL BANK CENTENNIAL 
100 YEARS OLD — 100% MODERN 


THE 
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NATIONAL 
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BROADWAY AT CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE AT 29TH STREET 
MADISON AVENUE OFFICE AT 46TH STREET 


of their properties. 

About 30 per cent of the total capital- 
ization of the industry is in companies 
located in states where the commissions 
have refused to increase the dividend 
rate or stockholders have objected to 
any charges being put ahead of their 
stock. These companies have financed 
themselves by the issuance of addi- 
tional amounts of common stock and the 
history of earnings paid on common 
stock is slightly higher than those paid 
under the financial structure mem- 
tioned above. However, the latter plan 
is not flexible enough to care for the 
growth of the industry and eventually 
will have the effect of raising the net 
wage of money to the utility, partic- 
ularly if the estimates of expected 





growth are attained. There is no ques- 
tion that a financial structure consisting 
of bonds, preferred and common stock, 
is rapidly increasing in favor and 
presents many advantages. The sale of 
preferred stock to customers and em- 
ployes is a factor which cannot be over- 
emphasized and such sales may be the 
solvent of all the public relations 
problems which now exist. 

The controlling majority of common 
stock of many light and power com- 
panies is owned by companies which 
either conduct separate operating enter- 
prises in addition to utilities, or com- 
panies operating diversified utility 
enterprises, or companies primarily 
interested in the financing of utilities. 
This group represents about 25 per 
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cent of the total capitalization and may 
use either plan of financial structure, 
usually the more flexible plan. The 
total capitalization in this group may be 
divided into the following percentages, 
approximately; 90 per cent owned by 
holding companies operating electric 
utilities in different parts of the country 
or “diversity” holding companies; three 
per cent owned by gas or similar 
companies; and seven per cent owned 
by so-called finance companies. The 
diversity of the utilities held by these 
holding companies is quite important, 
particularly when business conditions 
throughout the country are spotted. 
These large holding companies are able 
to attract the best engineering and man- 


agement skill to their business and 
have clearly demonstrated their 


superiority in all management fune- 
tions over the smaller local companies. 
The principal advantage of a holding 
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assembles under one banner the 

greatest masters of the day. 

It is not built to imitate. It is 

essentially different! It is unlike 

anything that has gone before. 
“Daring!” 

is the way our most ardent sup- 

porters describe it. 

For example, it was sixteen months 

in the building and the highest 

paid copy-writer in the world is 

the principal contributor. 

Inform yourself completely about 

CHEER before you buy any 


Savings Promotion Plan. 


P. M. REED 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago 


Your Chicago Correspondent— 


is your financial ambassador in that city. As 
such it should be a perfect reflection of your 
bank in its alertness and in its spirit of close 
sympathetic co-operation. The Chicago Trust 

mpany has these qualities and, too, it is 
happily conditioned both as to size and facil- 
ities to offer you a correspondent service that 
your standard of banking demands. 


CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY 


Southeast Corner of Monroe and Clark Streets 


YOUR FINANCIAL AMBASSADOR IN CHICAGO 
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company is, however, on the financial 
side. The holding company brings a 
better credit standing, larger facilities 
for the disposal of securities with re- 
sulting stabilization of the financial 
structure of the subsidiary companies. 
Considerable increase in the total 
capitalization of this group may be ex- 
pected within the next several years. 

With the consolidations and mergers 
in the utility field new bond titles in 
large numbers have been brought into 
existence in recent years to denote the 
éxact character of the lien and these 
are very often confusing. There is no 
reason to criticise many corporations 
using these names in creating a mort- 
gage issue, for a great many issues 
having compound or complex names 
are necessary, due to the outstanding 
obligations before the consolidation, but 
the exact character of the lien should 
be carefully investigated. The word 
“first” has been more than once affixed 
to a bond for the express purpose of 
stimulating sales, when really the “first” 
applied only to a small portion of the 
physical property. With many more 
consolidations and mergers to come in 
the future, clear cut statements con- 
cerning the nature of the lien should 
be insisted upon by the banks. Many 
investors may believe the issue is an 
entire first lien, whereas in actual fact 
it may be a lien on an infinitesimal part 
of the property and have, as a real 
purpose of the loan, the refunding of 
junior liens. The title may mean very 
little in determining the investment 
value. A general claim or debenture 
issue of a financially strong company 
having a developed situation can be of 
greater investment value than the first 
mortgage of another and less entrenched 
company. 

The future development of this in- 
dustry lies considerably more on the 
commercial side than on the technical 
side. Thus, a study of the purely busi- 


ness elements surrounding any com- 
pany is of prime importance in deter- 
mining the investment value of the 
securities. A study of the utility in- 
vestment situation should cover past 
history, examination of the physical 
plant to determine adequacy, conditions 
of equipment, economy of operation, 
a review of management elements, 
present and future market develop- 
ments; a study of public relations; a 
study of past income statements with 
estimated earnings for the next few 
years and finally an appraisal. There 
has been, in the past, too much atten- 
tion paid to the appraised value and 
not enough to management. There is 
no direct relation between valuation 
and the efficiency of management, nor is 
there any direct relation between valua- 
tion and adequate service. Success in the 
utility field is a question of property 
investment and management; however, 
the management feature far outweighs 
the property investment feature. The 
industry is becoming more complex and 
the control is becoming more col- 
lectivistic, so that management is 
becoming a more separate function, 
having the responsibility of the solution 
of the purely business elements, as well 
as a general control of the technical 
departments. The quality of the man- 
agement can be valued on a basis of 
comparison by certain physical, com- 
mereial, social-economic and _ financial 
factors. These factors are grouped 
into several classifications, each having 
several items, and a study of these 
over a period of a few years constitutes 
the only reliable measurement of 
management. Regulation has stabilized 
the entire industry and the industry 
is more completely regulated than any 
other; however, regulation that adheres 
to the doctrine that the utility is 
entitled to a fair return on the fair 
value of its property and to no more 
than this, and through its control the 
various aspects of management, has 
certainly created a situation in which 
little incentive is left to management 
and has placed a premium upon 
inefficiency. The success of the com- 
mission form of regulation may be said 
to depend in a large measure on the 
development of means whereby effi- 
ciency can be promoted and retained. 
The majority of publie service com- 
missions have recently recognized this 
principle, which, in the future probably 
will receive universal application. 

It is important to note in these 
estimates that the generator capacity in 
hydro-electric stations during this five 
year period is estimated to decrease 
from 35 per cent to 26 per cent of the 
total installed capacity in 1923. There 
are many reasons for this change. A 
hydro-electric development is only 
valuable where its energy production 
costs for the same load conditions are 
lower than those of its strongest com- 

(Continued on page 82) 
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HOW WE ARE WINNING 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


By Joun H. StreicHER 


Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Commercial Savings 
Bank and Trust Company, Toledo Ohio. 


An enrollment of over 15,000 mem- 
bers each year who save from $650,000 
to $800,000 during the holiday season 
places the Christmas savings club idea 
foremost among the many plans for 
getting new business tried by the Com- 
mereial Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Toledo, Ohio, in the opinion 
of officials of that bank. 

Just prior to the closing of the 
Christmas account the bank attempts, 
through a series of educational 
pamphlets, ete. rather by personal 
solicitation, to induce the savers to de- 
posit either all or a portion of the check 
in a regular savings account. This 
demands a great deal of tact, it has 
been discovered, since as a general rule 
members of Christmas savings clubs are 
more or less averse to having someone 
tell them what to do with their funds. 

That the bank has been successful in 
these efforts is evidenced by the fact that 
from 30 to 50 per cent of the money 
saved in the Christmas department is 
returned in the form of savings accounts. 

Employes’ contests, in which the bank 
secures the co-operation of employes in 
selling the services of the institution, 
have also been successful to an extent, 
although the number of accounts 
secured has been secondary to those 
secured by the Christmas savings plan. 
The employes’ contest conducted at 
two different times by this bank brought 
about 4,100 accounts at an average 
cost of about 95 cents. This plan has 
the added advantage of stimulating in- 
terest and loyalty among employes in 
the bank. 

For the permanent building of the 
savings department, nothing seems 
quite as satisfactory as personal and 
efficient service rendered at all times. 
A homelike atmosphere and friendly 
spirit prevailing in the lobby does a 
great deal for the development of per- 
manent business not only on account of 
the feeling which the individual cus- 
tomer has for the bank, but on account 
of the good will which they feel for the 
bank, and which they continually 
spread to their friends when the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. 

This spirit of co-operation is de- 
veloped among employes by a by- 
weekly meeting, including on different 
oceasions those who come in contact 
with the general public and those who 
treat with the public indirectly, on the 
telephone or by mail. The employes 
are spoken to of the bank’s superior 
service trying to instill in their minds 
the thought that the development of the 
bank is absolutely necessary for their 
personal development. Example, ques- 
tion and answer and lecture methods 
are used, but there is no force. The 
mental attitude of the employe when 





In Lieu of a bank book 


Suppose you lived 300 years ago. 
If you wished to save or invest 
money, you would have to go out 
and buy something like a gold chain 
or asilver mug. Why? Because there 
were no banks, no stocks, no bonds, 
or other investments. Imagine a 
man accumulating a nest egg of 
brooches, jewels, garments of satin, 
furs, girdles, damasks! 


Up to the 18th century, the only 
way a man could make financial 
provision for a family was to hoard 
goods of value. His financial posi- 
tion was judged by the amount of 
goods he had secreted. 


ANY are the changes from 
that day to this but it is 
still a man-size job to make sure 
provision for a family. After 
learning how to make money it 
is often difficult to teach one’s 


The Seaboard 


family how to keep it. Oppor- 
tunities for saving and invest- 
ing have multiplied but so have 
traps for catching uncautious 
dollars or dollars that go spec- 
ulating off into thin air. 


To guard against loss or 
shrinkage in value, constant 
watching, keen judgment, and 
an accurate knowledge of con- 
ditions are required. These 
essentials the Seaboard under- 
takes to provide. Seaboard 
customers may secure, without 
any cost, unbiased investment 
facts. We have no securities of 
our own to sell. 


Many of our correspondent 
banks make full use of this 
valuable service. 


National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Mercantile Branch * 
115 BROADWAY | 
at Cedar Street 


MAIN OFFICE 
BROAD and BEAVER STREETS 


* Uptown Branch 
20 EAST 45th STREET 
near Madison Avenue 





in contact with eustomers is studied. 
It is felt that bank workers must be 
happy and in a pleasant frame of mind 
at all times so that their friendliness 
seems spontaneous, not forced. 


There are a great many minor details 
upon which to work, but it all resolves 
itself down to “Service” which must be 
uppermost constantly in the minds of 
every person engaged in the banking 
profession. 


New Booklet for Corporation Officials 
Of particular interest to corporation 
officials is a recently issued publication 


entitled, “The Equitable Trust Company 
of New York as Transfer Agent—what 
it would mean to you.” 

There are 48 states with 48 legis- 
latures making and changing laws which 
a corporation must follow in transfer- 
ring stock certificates standing in the 
name of an individual corporation or 
fiduciary affected thereby. 

This Equitable booklet shows how an 
organization can be relieved of a great 
deal of extra clerical work and assured 
an alert experienced agent as well as 
effect a real economy in the transfer of 
stock. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisere 








INTERPRETING DEMOCRACY’S TOLL 






OF INCREASING TAXATION 


Extension of right of suffrage has resulted in 
many forces playing on public purse strings 





HE aggregate of taxes levied by 

the national, state, and local 
governments in 1917 was a little less 
than $3,446,000,000, but in 1922 these 
taxes amounted to nearly $7,838,000,- 
000. In 1917, the per capita tax paid 
by the citizens of the United States was 
$33.72, but in 1922, five years later, 
every man, woman, and child paid 
$71.76. 

Political society has been character- 
ized, during the past several centuries, 
by an almost continuous extension of 
the suffrage, and, therefore, an increas- 
ing control of governmental activities 
by the masses. The people not only 
select their law makers, their adminis- 
trators and judges, but they also deter- 
mine the policies of their government 
either through such direct methods as 
the initiative and referendum or by that 
indirect pressure of political control 
felt by those seeking office or by those 
holding it and hoping to retain it. 

Political authority has come to mean 
the control of the economic and social 
activities of society. Government has 
reached the point where it is all em- 
bracing and inclusive. The state has 
become dominant in human society. It 
overreaches all man’s major activities. 
This is quite in contrast with the earlier 
period when the state concerned itself 
chiefly with such matters as preserving 
order and collecting taxes. It left to 
the citizen in a large way the control 
of his private and business life and 
most of his social activities. In relation 
to the subject of taxation and public 
expenditures this all-embracing political 
conirol of human contact expresses 
itself most directly in its power to levy 
upon the wealth of the citizens to 
provide funds to conduct these manifold 
activities of the present day govern- 
ments. 

This increased control of society by 
the masses has been accomplished 
through the extension of the right of 
suffrage, so that now the power of the 
ballot controls political action and this 
in turn determines in a large way 
economic and social conduct. This has 
become increasingly true in all nations 
whether they are under a republican or 
monarchical form of government. 

Nothwithstanding the assertion of 
radical social reformers there has been, 
during the past century, an increase in 
the diffusion of wealth and a higher 
standard of living and well-being is 
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and constantly rising public expenditures 


By W. F. GEPHART 


Vice president, First National Bank, St. Louis 


enjoyed by an increasing number of 
people. The wonderful technological 
progress made during the past century 
has not been monopolized by a small 
minority of society, but its benefits have 
permeated to the masses. The signi- 
ficant fact in this increased diffusion of 
wealth, insofar as it affects the growth 
of public expenditures, is not always 
apparent. As the standard of living 
has increased, demands for govern- 
mental services have likewise expanded. 
The foundations for our present tax 
system were laid in the early days of 
this Republic when economic and social 
conditions were very different from 
what they are today. At the close of 
the eighteenth century, wealth consisted 
primarily of tangible property, such as 
land, buildings, live stock, plant, and 
equipment, and such other forms which 
could not easily be concealed. It was 
under economic conditions such as these 
that we laid the basis of our taxation 
system, especially that of the state and 
municipalities. The old general prop- 
erty tax has been, and still is, the 
foundation stone of the tax system in 
most of our states. Industrial develop- 
ment in the Nineteenth century was very 
rapid and many new intangible forms 
of wealth came into being which 
produced many inconsistencies and in- 
equalities in our system of taxation. 
The results of these changes have been 
far-reaching. It has enabled many 
forms of wealth to escape taxation and 
has freed large groups of the popula- 
tion from any form of direct taxation. 
This does not mean that the masses 
completely eseape a share of the tax 
burden, but rather that they do not pay 
it directly, and, consequently, take but 
little interest in the tax rate levied upon 
forms of wealth which they do not pos- 
sess. The result has been that their 
demands have not been tempered. 


The growth of the modern industrial 
city, with the failure to devise proper 
systems of taxation and the lack of 
control over public expenditures has 
been responsible for the situation today 
where those who ean determine not only 
the character, kind and amount of 
public expenditures, can also largely 
avoid bearing directly a just propor- 
tion of the cost. The growth of the 
modern city has been rapid and the 
conditions governing urban life, indus- 
trially and socially, has created a large 
number of non-property holding voters. 






This large propertyless class is the pos- 
sessor of political control and yet 
beeause of conditions already described 
largely escapes the responsibility which 
should accompany the power which 
they can and do exercise. The average 
voter who is almost always ready to 
favor such expenditures by the city, 
state, or nation whether it is providing 
public parks, playgrounds, streets, or 
roads, feels that under the prevailing 
system of taxation and his propertyless 
character, or non-taxable holdings, he 
will pay little or none of the cost of 
such public expenditures. He entirely 
overlooks the indirect effects of such 
expenditures or the real burden he is 
placing upon himself and the whole 
community. 

In substance, those who have had 
most authority in matters of public ex- 
penditures have felt their responsibility 
least. That portion of the population 
owning those tangible forns of wealth, 
which have been most heavily taxed, 
have been in the minority and have been 
able to assert but little influence on 
questions of public expenditure. This 
group in order to protect itself has 
sought to shift a portion of the direct 
tax to others in the form of higher 
prices, increased rents, concealment, 
and in other ways. While this method 
has succeeded in diffusing the burden 
somewhat, it has failed entirely to 
produce a demand for the proper and 
careful administration of public ex- 
penditures that the same burden would 
probably have produced had it been 
levied directly as a tax instead of in- 
directly in a manner not always realized 
by those making the payment. 

The whole matter of taxation is a 
more imporant question in a democracy 
than many appreciate. The demagogic 
politician can always secure a popular 
response by advocating higher taxes for 
the wealthy and lower taxes for the 
masses. To the unthinking this is 
always attractive because they fail to 
realize that in the last analysis society 
is a unit and that there are limits beyond 
which the tax burden can be shifted 
from one class to the benefit of the 
other. While one group can be made to 
make the actual payment the real burden 
itself does not always remain where it 
is placed and it not infrequently 
happens that where the tax can be 
shifted, not only the tax but something 
in addition is added, and in this way 
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ultimately injures those whom the law 
geeks to benefit. The endrmoug 
growth of both local and national ex- 
penditures in recent years can, to a 
large measure, be traced to this feeling 
on the part of the populace that many 
desirable large public expenditures con- 
stitute no direct increase in the burden 
upon them. 

It does not follow from the fore 
going that the development of a demo- 
cratic or representative government is 
to be deplored or that the earlier forms 
of monarchiceal, oligarchical, and despotic 
forms of government with all their de- 
gradation of the common man is to be 
preferred. As society becomes more 
complex and highly developed it is 
inevitable that government shall play 
an increasing role in human affairs. 
An increasing proportion of society’s 
income comes to be expended through 
the instrumentality of the state. Gov- 
ernments alone can do many things for 
their citizens which they cannot do as 
individuals for themselves, and for 
equally good reasons the people will 
use their governments to do many things 
which were not formerly done. But 
all these activities of our present demo- 
cratic governments entail enormous ex- 
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penses and it is the duty of the citizen 
to realize the importance of equitably 
distributing the cost as well as secur- 
ing a proper and just return for the 
expenditure. The sound judgment of 
the people can never be exercised on 
such matters unless a just and equitable 
system of taxation exists which enables 
everyone to make a real appraisal of 
proposals for public expenditures in 
the light not only of the benefits to be 
ineurred but of their costs as well. 

There is no one thing which is doing 
more to cause people to lose faith in 
their representative and democratic 
forms of government than the disposi- 
tion to enact laws, create boards and 
governmental agencies which are ex- 
pected to accomplish reforms and do 
things enmasse which can only be done 
by the individual himself. 

The World War had a marked effect 
on our government expenditures, na- 
tional and local. It accustomed us to 
enormous appropriations and expendi- 
tures. Nations were surprised that 
such enormous funds to prosecute the 
war could be supplied by their citizens. 
There seemed to be an inexhaustible 
supply of wealth in the possession of 
the people. Consciously or uncon- 
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sciously the legislator and the private 
citizen, when appropriation bills or 
bond issues are being considered, have 
been influenced by this assumed war 
measure of the country’s wealth and 
have, therefore, proceeded to make ex- 
penditures on a_ prodigality never 
before practiced. Then, too, modern 
business sales methods have had their 
influence. With the development of the 
time payment sales method, debt 
creation and credit expansion has been 
greatly stimulated. Advertising cam- 
paigns deluge the people with the idea, 
“pay while you enjoy” and conse- 
quently appeals for public improve- 
ments calling for bonded debt are more 
easily carried. When peace came they 
proceeded to satisfy these normal 
demands, forgetting that the cost of the 
war had been paid only in part and 
relying wholly on this war time 
evidence of wealth to justify these 
enormous expenditures. The result is 
that the citizen not only will be for 
many years paying in the form of taxes 
these war expenditures but there has 
been added to it the large expenditures 
of the post-war period. 

If such appears to be the situation are 

(Continued on page 44) 





The directors’ room of The Seacoast Trust Company es by the Thomas M. James Company of Boston is notable for its simplicity of design, 
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but especially for the admirable lig 





which pervades the room from the spacious windows at the left. 
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Governed By 
Sound Principles 


HIS bank takes pleasure in serv- 
ing those customers who expect 
the utmost in commercial banking 
service, and yet who do not expect 
accommodations inconsistent with 
sound and conservative banking 


principles. 


Perhaps a connection with this bank 
at this time will prove beneficial to you. 


CENTRAL IRUST 


COMPANY OF 
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The bank building of the Englewood 
Title and Trust Company, Englewood, 
New Jersey, will undergo alterations 
soon. 


A two story brick bank building, to 
cost approximately $22,000 will be 
erected at 116 North Broadway, South 
Amboy, New Jersey, for the South 
Amboy Trust Company. 


The Federal Farm Land Bank of 
Springfield, Massachusetts serving New 
England, New York and New Jersey 
and the Federal Intermediate Credits 
Bank, opened its new building, which 
takes the place of rented quarters 
occupied since the creation of the Farm 
Land Bank several years ago. 





ILLINOIS 


MONROE STREET NEAR LASALLE 


The Indian Village Savings and Loan 
Association, Gnadenhutten, Ohio is 
having plans drawn for a bank, store 
and apartment building to cost $50,000. 
It will be a two story structure, 66x90 
feet. 





Plans are being drawn for the erec- 
tion of a six story bank and office 
building, 54x134 feet, for the Commer- 
cial Trust Company, New Britain, 
Connecticut. 


Architects are taking bids for altera- 
tions and additions to the United States 
Savings Bank of New York. It will 
be of brick. The building is located 
at 1 Madison Avenue. Adolph LeGost 
is vice president of the bank. 


WHAT ABOUT THE 
RISING TAXATION? 


(Continued frem page 43) 

there any means or remedies to correct 
it? In the first place much can be done 
in educating the mass of voters to a 
more proper sense of the responsibility 
which this enormous political power 
and control that they hold over the 
social and economic activities entail. 
Mass political control is a fearful power 
which may destroy itself through the 
inereased and unwise exercise of it. It 
is obvious that any such remedy for 
the present situation in regard to public 
expenditures in a democracy will 
slowly produce results. The voter 
cannot expect to find an unlimited fund 
of wealth upon which he ean levy to 
provide for governmental expenditures 
of all kinds and descriptions if the 
present system of private property and 
free contract is to be continued. 
Reasonable consideration must be given 
to the owners of private property and 
encouragement be given not only to 
create new wealth continuously but also 
to enable the possessors to determine 
the way in which a reasonable part of 
the income from this wealth shall be 
expended. 

The restriction on debt limit by the 
legislatures can be made more rigid. 
There can be devised greater control 
and restrictions on the voting of bond 
issues. Improvements ean be made in 
our state and local system. The Inter- 
national Tax Association has devoted 
years of constructive work to his sub- 
ject and has to its eredit many outstand- 
ing accomplishments. It has been the 
greatest force for improvement in the 
United States for many years. But 
progress in matters of tax reform is 
always slow. 

There is no other topic of public and 
business import about which there is so 
much prejudice and misunderstanding 
as that of taxation. The voter is slow 
to approve any change in the tax laws. 

There then were very few intangible 
things, such as stocks, bonds, notes, 
mortgages, money in banks and other 
intangible personal property which 
could easily be concealed from the as- 
sessor and other taxation officials. 

But the development of modern indus- 
trial society with the corporate form of 
business organization has meant an enor- 
mous increase of intangible property 
which eludes the taxation official operat- 
ing under the old general property tax 
laws. What was once an easily ad- 
ministered and fair system of taxation 
has completely broken down into a 
system of taxation replete with in- 
justices and inequalities, both with 
respect to the individual taxpayer and 
the different civil subdivisions of the 
State, such as the county and cities. 


The National Bank of the Republic of 
Chicago will soon be in its new quarters. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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BUILDING AND LOAN FAIL- 
URES IN YEAR 


In the fiseal year ending June 30, 
1923, there were five failures of building 
and loan associations in the United States, 
according to the results of a recent 
questionnaire conducted by the Amer- 
ican Savings, Building and Loan Insti- 
tute. The aggregate loss from these fail- 
ures is reported as less than $250,000, 
but complete figures are not obtainable. 
The total number of associations in ex- 
istence on June 30, 1923, was 10,009, 
with assets amounting to approximately 
$3,342,530,953, according to H. F. Cella- 
rius. The percentage of failures among 
building and loan associations was, 
therefore, one-twentieth of one per cent, 
and assuming the losses to be as stated, 
they amounted to seven thousandths of 
one per cent of the total assets of all 
the associations. 


All State departments having super- 
vision over building and loan associa- 
tions participated in this inquiry, and in 
those states where there is no supervi- 
sion, reliable individuals who are in close 
contact with the movement furnished in- 
formation. 


From the earliest record to March, 
1924, failures of building and loan asso- 
ciations were reported as follows: 

14 States reported a total of 87 failures. 

17 States reported “No building and 
loan failures.” 

1 State reported “None for 15 years.” 

1 State reported “None since depart- 

ment was created in 1919.” 

State reported “None for 25 years.” 

State reported “None since 1899.” 

State reported “None since depart- 

ment was created in 1909.” 

State reported “None for more than 

15 years.” 

State reported “None for 20 years.” 

District of Columbia reported no fail- 

ures since July 1, 1913. No other 

record shown. 

2 States did not report. 


One additional failure has been re- 
ported during the spring of 1924, mak- 
ing a total of 88 failures reported from 
the earliest record to date. The total 
number of associations organized in the 
United States is not known, but 88 is 
less than one per cent of 10,009, the 
number existing June 30, 1923. No 
record of the actual losses sustained is 
available, but the amount is compara- 
tively small, since considerable sums are 
invariably realized on liquidation of 
well-secured loans.—Thrift Bulletin. 
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V. H. Mantius has sold his interest 
in the First State Bank of Bishop, 
Texas to W. A. Harlan. Mr. Mantius 
has been connected with the First State 
Bank since 1916, serving as director 
until the latter part of 1917, when he 
assumed the duties of cashier, serving 
in that capacity until a year ago, when 
he was promoted to vice president. 


6 FOREIGN correspondents of The Equi- 


table number more than 11,500. 


Included among them are leading banks 


in practically every foreign market. 


With our complete offices in London and 


Paris, they enable us to offer an exceptional 


service to importers and exporters, and in 


foreign exchange. 


The Equitable’s 11,500 foreign corre- 
spondents and credit gathering facilities, com- 
bined with the services of its cable department, 


can be of great value to those customers of 


correspondent banks who do business abroad. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
105 South La Salle Street 


DonaLp L. De GOLYER 
anager 


LONDON 


37 Wall Street 


DistTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
Philadelphia: Land Title Building 
Baltimore: Calvertand Redwood Sts. 
San Francisco: 485 California St. 


MEXICO CITY 





The Larchmont National Bank, Lareh- 


mont, New York has changed its title 
to The Larchmont National Bank and 
Trust Company. 

The Ashuelot National Bank of 
Keene, New Hampshire and The 
Citizens National Bank of Keene have 
been consolidated and are now known 
as The Ashuelot Citizens National Bank 
of Keene with a capital stock of $200,- 
000. 


Charter has been issued to the Over- 
brook National Bank of Philadelphia a 
conversion of the Overbrook Bank of 
Philadelphia, having a capital $300,000. 
Louis W. Robey is president and G. A. 
Wells, Jr. cashier. 


Earl A. Opsal, for six years assistant 
cashier in the Peoples Savings and Com- 
mercial Bank, Chico, California, has 
been named cashier of the institution 
to succeed Harry S. Moir, who resigned. 
Mr. Opsal will be succeeded in his 
present post by Alphonso Sanborn, now 
teller in the Chico branch of the Bank 
of Italy. 


John H. Andrews has become asso- 
ciated with the R. E. Wilsey and Com- 
pany, investment bankers, Chicago, in 
the capacity of sales representative. 





George M. Fleming has been elected 
director of the Buckhannon Bank, 
Buekhannon, West Virginia, sueceed- 
ing John S. Withers, deceased. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 








FIRST WISCONSIN 
COVERS WISCONSIN 


24 0f the banks of Wisconsin are correspondents of the 


First Wisconsin National Bank, Mitwaukee _ 
Save: and Surplus, Ten Million. Doltars” Ree] 


BANKER EMERGES FROM 
STORM-CELLAR 


(Continued frem page 14) 
progress in the face of repeated diplo- 
matic failures at trade rehabilitation. 
Thus we find Business, hard headed Old 
Business, achieving the glories denied to 
more seasoned, treaty-wise world state- 
ment. 

The business man’s language is plain, 
unmistakable; his course one of action; 
his committments not by mere gesture, 
but by the more method of standing up 
before the world for the count. This 
is all a bit jarring to the hoary precepts 
of diplomacy, yet his vigorous dealing 
begets results. The business statesman 
has won by eandor. Through his 
timely interception he has prevented 





the universal will to peace, born of the 
horrors of war, from being a mere will 
o’ the wisp. 

And yet there is some professed 
distrust of the financier-statesman. 
They say he is warlike; that he revels 
in international complications if profit- 
able. No such assertion should leave 
a banker dumb in defense. It calls into 
action every fiber of manhood and 
every corpuscle of red blood. It is the 
supreme occasion when he should stand 
up and be counted. Too long had he 
timidly aceepted this damnable slander. 

“Financiers start wars.” God forbid 
the thought! Who was it at the recent 
interallied conference, that would have 
nothing to do with the discussion of 
French “penalties?” Who was __ it 
feared these so-called penalties would 
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be conducive to conflict? The Interna- 
tional Banker. Who was it said “Quit 
quibbling and get down to business”? 

“Bankers Force Reparations Agree- 
ment”, announced newspaper headlines 
after the conference. Does that look 
warlike? Does this brand the banker 
as the unscrupulous engineer of the war 
machine? 

Six years after peace theoretically 
came, after weary months of confer- 
ences, commissions and delegations in- 
volving all of the chicanery and hidden 
arts of politics, diplomacy and states- 
manship that only augmented the com- 
plications, is it to the degradation of 
financiers that they foreed action? 

It is to their discredit that, working 
in the spirit of reason and tolerance, 
conscious of the longing for peace that 
inarticulate millions harbored in their 
hearts, they brought about, or foreed— 
as the dear public usually considers 
financiers—the Peace of London, the 
greatest material attainment toward 
lasting peace for which thousands laid 
down their lives? 

The monuments to and the historical 
glory for such a course may accrue to 
political parties and statesmen to traffic 
on its influence, but enshrined indelibly 
in the heart of every banker is the satis- 
faction of vindication. This should put 
to rest for all time the baseless, absurd 
innuendo of those who assail bankers as 
disciples of the despicable God of War. 
“Bad is the trade that must play fool 
to sorrow.” 

Yes, the banker is militant, but not 
warlike; militant when it comes to de- 
fending the high standards of business 
morals and promoting the sound com- 
mercial policies upon which the future 
of our nation depends. 


R. H. Storz of the Corn Exchange 


National Bank of Omaha has been 
elected president of the re-organized 
Security State Bank at Ansley, 
Nebraska. 


Gwynn F. Patterson was elected a 
director and vice president of the 
Indiana National Bank of Indianapolis, 
to take the place of Andrew Smith, 
who died recently. Mr. Patterson has 
been cashier of the bank for several 
years. 


J. M. Macauley, for several years as- 
sistant cashier of the Farmers State 
Bank of Atkinson, Illinois, has been 
appointed cashier to fill the vacancy 
eaused by the resignation of Paul R. 
Walters, who has accepted a position 
with a Rock Island bank. Mr. Macauley 
has been connected with the bank since 
it was organized 11 years ago. 


Lorenzo Lafleur has aecepted the posi- 
tion of cashier of the Parish Bank and 
Trust Company, Opelousas, Louisiana, 
following the resignation of A. L. 
Andrus. 
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AUDIT CONTROL OF THE 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 15) 


net income. There are some exceed- 
ingly technical questions involved in 
making the proper distribution of 
receipts and disbursements. A number 
of shares of stock in the Southern 
Pacifie Company were held in one 
account. Several years ago the Southern 
Pacifie Company found it advisable to 
separate their oil properties from their 
railroad properties. They accordingly 
formed a new corporation to take over 
the oil properties, and gave the stock- 
holders of the Southern Pacifie Com- 
pany the right to subseribe for a certain 
number of shares of the new company 
in proportion to their stockholdings. 
Now under the terms of that particular 
trust the trust company could not buy 
any of the new stock. Shortly before 
the time for subscription expired, the 
rights to purchase acquired some con- 
siderable value and we sold our rights 
for several thousand dollars, The 
question then arose whether the proceeds 
should be considered as income and dis- 
tributed to the life tenant, or whether 
they should be considered as principal 
and held. The matter was submitted to 
attorneys and after lengthy investiga- 
tion they advised the company to con- 
sider it principal, which was done. 

The proper apportionment of stock 
dividends presents another difficult 
problem. It is generally accepted that 
if the stock dividend represents a dis- 
tribution of profits that have accumu- 
lated subsequent to the death of the 
individual, through whose will the trust 
was established, they should be regarded 
as income. However, if you regard all 
stock dividends as income, you do so 
at your peril, for if they represent a 
distribution of profits accumulated 
prior to the death of the individual, 
they belong to principal and you are, 
then, distributing to the life tenant a 
part of the principal of the trust which 
you have no right to do. When a stock 
dividend is received, the burden of 
finding out just when the profits were 
made falls on you. 

No discussion of distribution between 
principal and income would be complete 
without some mention of the aceumula- 
tion of discounts and the amortization 
of premiums on trust investments. It 
is pretty generally accepted that 
premiums ought to be amortized. That 
discounts ought to be accumulated is 
not so generally conceded. It is not 
to be supposed that the increase made 
by buying a bond at a discount and 
finally collecting it at par, is the same 
kind of profit as that made by selling 
a bond at a profit before maturity on 
account of a difference in the market 
value. Profit made in the latter way 
should not be considered income but 
principal. When you buy. a discount 
bond, however, you have a right to 
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truth. 


aan 


The Whole Truth 


Nothing is so false as half the truth. The 
advantage of the Detailed Audit is that it is 
the whole truth—nothing but the truth and 
the truth in such fullness that only one con- 
clusion regarding the condition of your business 
is possible—and that conclusion—the exact 


The trouble with the ordinary audit is that it is 
only half the truth. True as far as it goes, but 
too often confining itself to surface figures and 
stopping without disclosing the real facts un- 
derlying the figures—facts essential to the whole 


truth. ; 


So often does the Detailed Audit disclose, where 
least expected, facts absolutely essential to a 
true revelation of business conditions that we 


advise it—unreservedly. 


In his knowledge that he has the whole truth 
of his business conditions before him, the exec- 
utive finds confident power and freedom of 


action. 
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through the books. 


expect that bond to be redeemed event- 
ually at par. Otherwise you have no 
right to buy the bond in the first place. 

You can’t rely on your ledger to 
show you whether or not you have col- 
lected all of the income that you should 
have collected. You have got to have 
some means of checking the income 
actually received against the income you 
ought to receive. One bank uses a 
system of ecard records of investments. 
Each one of these ecards carries a state- 
ment of the income on that particular 
security, whether it is a bond, note or 
stock. Flags indicate when interest 
is due. Tickets are made up for the 
income that should be collected the fol- 
lowing month. As collections are made 
these tickets are used to run the entry 


A ticket may be 
lost or one may miss making it in the 
first place. Accordingly at frequent 
intervals, it is necessary to go through 
the cards examining every one to see 
whether or not all the income that is 
due is obtained. 


The doors of the Timpas State Bank, 
Timpas, Colorado were closed recently. 
The closing of the bank was voluntary, 
the directors feeling that there was 
little chance for growth in that com- 
munity. 


The First National Bank of Nevada, 
Missouri, has taken over the Farmers 
Bank of Nevada. 
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MAKING YOUR BANK 
THE BEST LIKED 


(Continued from page 17) 


vou would not use in conversation,” is 
the advice of a letter expert. Words 
like these are business-killers: “here- 
with,” “in receipt,’ “beg to advise,” 
“esteemed favor,” “hoping to hear from 
you,” “to hand,” “kindly advise,’ and 
all similar lazy, unprogressive, mean- 
ingless words and phrases. 

2. Write to Please the Reader 

Letters that win good will, see things 
and say things from the reader’s view- 
point. “We beg to eall attention to 
our new and enlarged banking quarters, 
which we have just completed at great 
expense,” doesn’t contain nearly so much 
“reader interest” as “You do not have 
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to wait in line to make deposits at the 
new Security Building. There are 
sixteen windows to see that you are 
waited upon at once.” 
3. Avoid Unpleasant Words 

Words like “complaint,” “deep 
regret,” and “inexcusable mistake” only 
intensify a feeling they should pacify. 
The reader feels much better when you 
say: “We are glad to tell you that 
returns have been received from the 
cheek about which you inquire in your 
letter of August 10,” than when you 
start out like this: “Your complaint 
concerning check you left with us for 
collection has been received.” 
4. Write About One Thing at a Time 

Letters to sell banking service are 
more likely to do it if they dwell upon 
some one feature, some one department 


or some message with a single idea. 
One idea to a paragraph is another 
good rule. 

5. Make Your Letters Contain Definite 
Facts 
FACTS—conerete facts—are the 
most convineing things in the world. 
“Be definite,” is a good motto. Poor: 
Your money is safe in the Security 
because we have a large percentage of 
our savings deposits invested in first 
mortgages.” Better: “Your guarantee 
of safety at the Security is an invest- 
ment of 90 per cent of all savings de- 
posits in first mortgages on improved 

Toledo real estate. 

6. Be Brief—But Not Too Brief 

Some letters are too “wordy.” 
Witness this. “We are in receipt of 
your check in the amount of $30.00 to 
cover a certain check which you depos- 
ited and which was later returned on 
account of insufficient funds.” The 
foregoing could be condensed and made 
more courteous in this way: “We thank 
you for the $30.00 check you sent to 
cover the returned item about which 
we wrote you yesterday.” Extreme 
brevity, like this, however, is dis- 
courteous: “Check to cover returned 
item acknowledged. Proper credit 
made.” That is like making a telegram 
out of a letter. 

There are many other rules and sug- 
gestions published by various magazines, 
business-houses and practical letter- 
writers throughout the country. Many 
of them are worth careful study. A 
list of some of the books and courses 
containing these rules may be obtained 
from any library or any publisher of 
business books. It will pay any banker 
to get this list, select the books best 
fitted to his needs and READ THEM. 


Alterations and an addition will be 
made to the State Bank of Auburn, 
Auburn, Indiana, for which plans are 
now being drawn. 


A new three story bank building has 
been completed for the Lufkin National 
Bank, Lufkin, Texas. 


Charters have been issued to the 
following banking institutions: The 
Peoples National Bank of White Plains, 
New York, capital $100,000, Edwin B. 
Day, president, and Chas. E. Sonberg, 
cashier; The Farmers-Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of Princeton, Wisconsin, 
capital $40,000, H. O. Giese, president, 
and H. A. Miller, cashier; The Citizens 
National Bank and Trust Company of 
Newark, New Jersey, capital $200,000, 
O. H. Merz, president, and Charles W. 
Holweg, cashier; The Wilshire National 
Bank of Los Angeles, California, capital 
$200,000, Leonard E. Harbach, pres- 
ident, and R. L. Heustis, cashier. 


The Narbeth National Bank with a 
capital of $50,000 will be organized at 
Narbeth, Pennsylvania. 
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FARM LOAN SYSTEM 
AIDS AGRICULTURE 
(Continued from page 25) 

and submitted by him with his recom- 
mendations to the executive committee 
for final action. Before an accepted 
loan may be used as collateral for a 
bond issue it must be approved by the 
farm loan board. 


It has been the policy of the board to 
keep appraisals within conservative 
limits, and to ignore temporary or ar- 
tificial influences affecting land prices. 
In its third annual report for the year 
ended November 30, 1919, the board 
referred to this policy in the following 
terms: 


The outbreak early in the spring of an active 
speculation in farm lands in Iowa and some 
adjoining States, coming as it did, on top of 
4 aor | of abnormally high prices for agri- 
cultural products, emphasized the necessity for 
the application of preventive measures to guard 
against the danger of making loans upon the 
basis" of temporarily inflated valuations. The 
farm loan act contains the wise provision that 
in making appraisals for loaning purposes ‘‘the 
value of the land for agricultural purposes “shall 
be the basis of appraisal and the earning power 
of said land shall be a principal factor.” The 
board had previously construed this provision 
as making sale price the standard for appraise- 
ment on low-priced lands, even though earning 
power was high, and as cutting out of con- 
sideration all values due to possible suburban 
development, and values which were the result 
of the activities of colonization companies, of 
real estate speculators and “booms.” It had 
also unsparingly applied the ‘“earning-power”’ 
test to high-priced lands where the values were 
largely the result of climatic or community ad- 
vantages. It was held further that this ‘earning- 
power’ must be calculated upon an average 
and not upon a war-time basis of prices for 
products 

These rulings were supplemented by another 
that where a farm has sold within a year at 
a price materially higher than the last previous 
sale, such enhanced price was not to be taken 
into consideration in making an appraisement. 
In July it was further ruled that—with a few 
negligible exceptions—not more than $100 an 
acre was to be loaned on land devoted to general 
agricultural purposes even in those sections 
where sales were being made at prices ranging 
from $250 to $400 an acre. These rules have 
been enforced as to all banks operating under 
the Federal farm loan system, notwithstanding 
knowledge of the fact that private loaning 
agencies and even insurance companies have 
been in some cases more liberal in their loaning 
limits. It might be urged that the fact that 
all mortgages under the system are on the 
amortization plan, where the principal is annually 
reduced, justified a more liberal policy, but the 
board has declined to accept this principle, and 
has refused to allow the banks to enter into 
any competition as to the amount of a loan. 
It has insisted that loans must be limited to 
such an amount as would be conservative 
without the amortization feature, and has urged 
the banks to lose without regret the application 
of any borrower to whom a larger an was 
offered by any other lender. It is believed that 
these rules will amply suffice to assure the 
continued safety of loans, and to protect the 
banks and the buyers of their bonds from the 
results of any possible future depreciation in 
the value of farm lands, and it is also hoped 
that this policy may to some extent operate to 
check land speculation and the creation of 
speculative values. 


Statistics of farm sales have been 
kept by the board and furnish an ex- 
cellent test of the average accuracy of 
the appraisals. In the three years 
(sinee 1920) for which apparently com- 
plete records are available, there were 
15,382 sales of mortgaged farms situated 
in at least 47 States, and yielding 
proceeds of $128,804,807. The aggre- 
gate valuations of these farms for loan 
purposes were $116,841,708 or 91 per 
cent of the proceeds of actual sales, 
and the amount of loans granted upon 
them was $47,164,290 or 40 per cent 
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AUDIT IS 


CERTIFIED 
FAVORED 


ROGRESSIVE banks are encouraging their 
commercial borrowers to submit their rec- 
ords to a certified public accountant at regular 
intervals because a disinterested and dependable 
examination of this kind helps the borrower and 
fortifies the banker’s judgment in extending loans. 


The Robert Morris Associates, an organiza- 
tion comprising the leading bank credit men of 
the United States, advocates the complete 


certified audit. 


This association urges upon its 


members the desirability of having their clients 
submit regularly a detailed audit accompanied 
by operational figures because usually this is the 
best way in which full and satisfactory informa- 
tion can be obtained from the borrower. 


Our extensive experience in the accounting 


field and our familiarity with 


all lines of 


American business enable us to offer construc- 
tive suggestions on how to determine the exact 
accounting facts in business. 


EDWARD R, BURT & COMPANY 


CERTIFIED PuBiic ACCOUNTANTS 
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“Real accounting service is more than 
a verification of footings and postings” 
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of the appraised valuations. 

The years 1918 to 1920, as will be 
recalled, were years of great speculative 
enthusiasm and rising prices in the 
agricultural industry as in other lines, 
while the three years following were 
marked by drastie deflation. Analysis 
year by year of the figures just quoted 
gives further evidence that appraisals 
have been made conservatively and have 
stood the test of severe reaction in a 
very satisfactory manner. They were 
81 per cent of sales proceeds in 1921, 
91 per cent in 1922 and 101 per cent 
in 1923. In other words, the average 
valuations were well below sales values 
at the height of the boom and almost 
exactly equal to them at the end of 
three years of depression. 
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Loans averaged constantly about 40 
per cent of appraised values indicating 
a very satisfactory margin of safety. 

Bond Issues. Federal land banks 
may issue bonds against deposit with 
the farm loan registrar for their district 
of an equal amount of qualified farm 
mortgages or United States Govern- 
ment securities. As mortgage loans are 
reduced by amortization additional 
mortgages or Government securities 
must be deposited to the amount of such 
reduction, so that the equities under 
the bonds are continually increasing. 

Bond issues of any Federal land bank 
are limited to twenty times its capital 
and surplus and bear interest at not 
exceeding 5 per cent. They run for 
specified maximum periods subject to 
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WHY 
“THE MARINE” 


[N BUFFALO when you talk 

bank the first thought natu- 
rally is the “Old Marine” with 
its one hundred and fifty millions 


of assets and 


its record of 


seventy-four years of service. 


When you think of Buffalo 
remember that the largest and 
oldest commercial bank on the 
Niagara Frontier is waiting to 


serve you. 


The MARINE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 


Capital and Surplus $20,000,000.00 


Walter P. Cooke, Chairman of the Board 


redemption at par after five or ten 
years, according to their terms. They 
are exempt as to principal and interest 
from all Federal, State and local taxa- 
tion, except estate or inheritance taxes, 
are eligible as security for public funds 
and are a legal investment for trust 
funds under the jurisdiction of the 
United States, and for savings banks 
in most of the States whose laws restrict 
savings bank investments. 


Each Federal land bank is primarily 
liable for its own issues, and is con- 
tingently liable for coupons in default 
and ultimately for principal, in case of 
insolvency of any other issuing bank. 

By an amendment to the act approved 
March 4, 1923 provision was made for 
the issuance of consolidated bonds, 


Elliott C. McDougal, President 


signed by the Farm Loan Commis- 
sioner and constituting the joint and 
several obligation of all Federal land 
banks. Up to the present time no such 
consolidated bonds have been issued. 
On May 31, 1924, there were $867,- 
489,250 bonds outstanding against which 
the banks held, pledged and unpledged, 
$871,189,084 net mortgage loans and 
$36,322,215 U. S. Government securities. 


Federal Responsibility. The bonds 
of Federal land banks and joint stock 
land banks are declared by the Act to 
be “dnstrumentalities of the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” This 
language has been quoted in advertise- 
ments offering farm loan bonds, and 
has sometimes created the erroneous 
impression that the bonds are guaranteed 


by, or even that they are the direct 
obligations of, the United States. 


The relations of the Government to 
the land banks were well stated in an 
opinion of Hon. Charles E. Hughes, 
Secretary of State of the United States, 
then acting as private counsel for a 
group of bankers in their purchase of 
an early issue of Federal land bank 
bonds. Mr. Hughes said, in part: 


Taking into consideration the facts which 
have been stated with respect to the organization 
and control of the Federal Land Banks, I am 
of the opinion that the Farm Loan bonds 
which are about to be issued by these banks 
under the ——— and direction of the Federal 
d by virtue of the power con- 
ferred by Conan and which have been ex- 
pressly Congr ote Congress to be instrument- 
alities of the Federal Government, must be 
regarded as Ssaletions having the morons of 
the good faith and credit of the Uni States. 
And while such obligations, because of the 
nature of sovereignty, confer no right of action 
against the United States without its consent 
being only ros ys ‘on the conscience of the 
sovereign,’ and hence in this aspect invite 
reliance on the sense of justice of Congress, 
still the actual relation of the Government to the 
issue of these bonds affords additional ground 
for sustaining their validity. 


Operations. From the inception of 
operations to October 31, 1923 the 
twelve Federal land banks closed 277,- 
090 loans aggregating $814,894,850, 
seventy-five per cent of which repres- 
ented the funding of prior indebtedness, 
as follows: 


arm Loan 


AMOUNT PER a 
For the purchase of ape aes 181,057 


For equipment, fertilizer 
lives * 57,066,872 8 
~— “baildings and improve- 


46,146,486 6 

To 1 liquidate prior indebted- 
612,728,444 75 
42,772,491 5 


$814,894,850 100 


By May 31, 1924 loans closed had 
increased to 316,131 in number and to 
$964,780,899 in amount, which had been 
reduced by payments on principal to 
$871,189,084. The law provides that 
25 per cent of net earnings of each 
bank shall be carried each year to 
reserves until the same equal 20 per 
cent of outstanding capital, and there- 
after 5 per cent of net earnings shall 
be carried annually to reserves. On 
May 31, 1924 reserves stood at $4,792,- 
000, or 10 per cent, and surplus and 
undivided profits at $4,855,814. Divi- 
dends paid from organization amounted 
to $8,888,600. 

Foreclosures. From organization to 
December 31, 1923, the Federal land 
banks havé instituted foreclosure pro- 
ceedings on 2910 mortgages involving 
loans and accrued interest in the sum 
of $12,808,190. These cases have been 


disposed of as follows: 


1242 cases involving $4,585,433—Settled 
before sale. 

852 cases involving $3,929,007—Foreclosed. 

816 cases involving $4,293,750—Pending. 


The cases foreclosed and pending re- 
presented one loan in 171 granted and 
involved one dollar of principal and 
acerued interest unpaid out of every 
$102 principal of the original loans. 
Sales of lands acquired by foreclosure 
have resulted in gains in 96 instances 
totaling $35,871.61 and losses in 32 in- 
stances amounting to $8,806.23. All 
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lands acquired by foreclosure are 
charged off against profit and loss. 
Joint Stock Land Banks 
Organization and Powers. Joint 


Stock Land Banks may be organized 
under the Act by ten or more natural 
persons to carry on the business of lend- 
ing on farm mortgage security and 
issuing farm loan bonds. To obtain a 
charter they must have at least $250,- 
000 subscribed capital stock, all of 
which must be paid in before they are 
permitted to issue bonds. They may 
issue bonds up to fifteen times their 
capital and surplus but may not lend 
more than fifteen per cent of their 
capital and surplus, nor more than 
$50,000, to any one borrower. The Act 
itself does not define the purposes for 
which loans may be granted but the 
farm loan board makes a practice of 
approving only such loans as conform 
to the purposes for which Federal land 
banks may lend, and, generally speak- 
ing, they are subject to the same re- 
strictions and supervision as the Federal 
banks with the exceptions already 
noted. They do not lend through farm 
loan associations, however, but deal 
directly with borrowers or through local 
banks as agents. These local banks do 
not ordinarily endorse the loans. 

Management. Joint stock land banks 
are owned by private stockholders who 
have full control of the election of their 
directors. 

Operations. As of May 31, 1924, 
there were sixty-five joint stock land 
banks in operation. Some of the older 
banks, particularly those in the larger 
centers, have grown to substantial pro- 
portions, the largest having net mort- 
gage loans of over $50,000,000. They 
may be classified according to the volume 
of their loans as follows: 


NUMBER AVERAGE 

oF AMOUNT 

Net MORTGAGE a Banks oF LOANS 
COOP wine sacs 5,000,000 4 $33,800,000 
$10, 000, 000 to oe 000,000 6 14,950,000 
5,000,000 to 10,000,000 15 6,675,000 
WM 5ccssces 5,000,000 40 2,275,000 
We as tbenecues 65 $6,400,000 


From the beginning of business to 
October 31, 1923, the joint stock land 
banks closed 48,876 loans aggregating 
$393,201,389. Like those of the Fed- 
eral banks, these loans were chiefly for 
refunding prior indebtedness, less than 
one-sixth of the amount representing 
inereased borrowing. The specific pur- 
poses for which the applications were 
granted were: 


MOUNT PER sa 
For the purchase of land $4 744,126 
For equipment, fertilizer and 


Ree eee 8,310,998 2 
For buildings and improve- 
SD. 4 a 400,60 5o ne 13,382,718 3 
To — prior indebted- 
kts cdecedeaeeaa 329,763,547 84 


$393,201,389 100 
The loans were secured on 12,643,- 
787 acres of land valued at $871,861,927 
and buildings valued at $144,184,885, 
or a total valuation of $1,016,046,812. 
They amounted to 45 per cent of the 
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land valuation or 38.7 per cent of the. 


appraised value of land and buildings 
combined. The average loan per acre 
was $31.10. 

By May 31, 1924, loans closed had 
increased in number to 57,190, amount- 
ing to $450,783,167 face value, which 
had been reduced by payments on 
principal to $416,091,021. 

At the beginning of the year 1922 
there were only 23 joint stock 
banks in operation, so that 42 of the 
sixty-five now in business were organ- 
ized during the last two and a half 
years. Under the circumstances they 
eould hardly be expected, as a whole, 
to have accumulated substantial reserves 
from their operations. 
they have made a very creditable show- 
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ing in this respect. A number of the 
older banks are paying dividends at 
rates from 8 per cent to 10 per cent, 
and the system as a whole shows earned 
surplus, reserves and undivided profits 
of $4,208,814. Ten banks—all small 
and recently organized—showed deficits 
from operation aggregating $105,780, 
but only two of these had impaired their 
eapital—oue to the extent of 4 per cent 
and the other a little less than 7 per 
cent. 

Balance sheets of the individual joint 
stock land banks, and combined totals 
as of May 31,. 1924, are shown in the 
Appendix. 

Comparison of Federal and Joint Stock 
Land Banks 
There are so many important dif- 
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ferences, not only in the two classes of 
banks, as such, but also in the standing 
of individual joint stock banks, that 
general conclusions as to their compar- 
ative status are apt to be misleading. 
It is obviously out of place in a dis- 
cussion of this sort to comment upon 
individual banks, but we can point out 
the more striking aspects of comparison 
and contrast as they apply to the two 
classes and, in this way, present at least 
a basis for intelligent discrimination. 

Joint Liability. There can be no 
doubt that the joint liability of the 
twelve Federal land banks for the obli- 
gations of each is a source of strength 
to the system as a whole. As far as 
the individual land banks are concerned 
it is favorable to a weak bank, but may 
be unfavorable to a strong one, since a 
solvent bank has no need of assistance 
but may be called upon to extend it to 
another. Each joint stock bank, on the 
other hand, must stand on its own feet, 
but it cannot be assessed to save an- 
other. 

Government Responsibility. It is un- 
doubtedly within the power of Congress 
in its discretion to assume the obliga- 
tions of an insolvent Federal land bank 
in the name of the Government. It 
created these banks, subscribed to nearly 
all of their original stock, purchased a 


large amount of their bonds and is re- 
presented in their management. <A 


holder of Federal land bank bonds has: 


no legally enforceable claim on the 
United States in respect to them, but he 
has a moral claim according to Mr. 
Hughes—“binding on the conscience of 
the sovereign.” 


The relation of the Government to 
the joint stock banks is quite different. 
It is comparable to its relation to the 
national banks, which are organized 
under its charter and operate under 
its supervision. In 60 years of banking 
under the National Bank Act there is 
no instance, so far as we are aware, of 
the Government coming to the rescue of 
an insolvent member, although it always 
takes charge of its liquidation for the 
protection of its creditors. 

It is a fact that Congress has twice 
authorized the Secretary of the Treasury 
to purchase Federal land bank bonds 
without including the joint stock banks. 
The first instance was in January 1918, 
when it was deemed unwise to offer 
bonds to the publie in competition with 
the Treasury’s offerings of Liberty 
bonds. The second was the amendment 
of May 26, 1920, which extended the 
period of authority to purchase until 
June 30, 1921, pending the final ad- 
judication of a ease before the Courts 


to test the validity of the Act. A little 
less than $200,000,000 of bonds were 
purchased under these authorizations. 
While the motive of this legislation 
cannot be considered in the light of 
assistance to the banks—since their own 
solvency was not in question—but rather 
as a desire to keep the system function- 
ing in the interest of applicants for 
loans, still the action of Congress was 
indicative of a concern for the Federal 
banks which was not shown for the 
joint stock banks. 

Ownership. Federal land banks are 
chiefly and to an increasing extent, 
owned by farmers’ associations: that 
is to say, by borrowers. But the cost 
of the shares to their holders is reg- 
ularly included in the loans granted, so 
that it is actually provided not by the 
borrowers but by the bondholders, the 
full face amount of each loan being 
available, in the first instance, as col- 
lateral for bond issues. 

In contrast to this kind of ownership 
the joint stock banks are owned by 
private stockholders who are not or- 
dinarily borrowers but investors. Some 
of the banks have strong commercial 
bank affiliations. 

Management. The directors of the 
Federal banks are either Government 
appointees or representatives of bor- 
rowers, and have not necessarily the 
same incentive to promote the interests 
of the banks as the directors of the 
joint stock banks, since the latter are 
the representatives of the actual owners. 

Stock Equity. Federal land banks 
are permitted to make loans up to 
twenty times their capital and surplus, 
as against fifteen times for joint stock 
banks, and the assessability of joint 
stock shareholders is a more direct pro- 
tection to creditors than the assessability 
of shareholders of farm loan associa- 
tions. The latter cannot be reached 
except to the extent of the liabilities of 
their own association: that is, an in- 
solvent Federal bank would have no 
power to levy an assessment on an asso- 
ciation which was not itself in arrears; 
but a joint stock bank under like condi- 
tions could assess all of its stockholders 
pro rata, 

Territory. Each Federal bank does 
business in every State in its district. 
It is expected to treat farmers without 
discrimination on account of their geo- 
graphical situation, although the amount 
lent per acre of course varies very 
greatly in different sections of the 
country. For instance, the average 
loan per acre in Iowa was $65.21 while 
the average in New Mexico was only 
$4.15. 

The joint stock banks, on the con- 
trary, operate in not more than two 
States each, and may exclude altogether 
as much of their lawful territory as they 
choose. As a matter of fact, there are 
nine States which are not served at all 
by joint stock banks; and there are 
numerous large areas in some of the 
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States that are served where these banks 
will not accept any loans. Over half 
of their loans, in amount, were actually 
made in five States. Under these condi- 
tions, the Federal system as a whole, 
and each particular bank, to a great 
extent, has the advantage of wide diver- 
sification of its risks. Against this ad- 
vantage the joint stock banks claim 
that their intimate knowledge and care- 
ful selection of territory tends to elim- 
inate all but the most desirable loans. 


Size of Loans. Individual loans of 
joint stock banks have averaged about 
$8000 each, against about $3000 as the 
average of Federal loans. There are 
several reasons for this difference, in- 
eluding the selection of territory just 
referred to, and the higher limits on in- 
dividual loans permitted to the private 
banks. In addition, it is probably a fact 
that, in general, the joint stock bank is 
the solicitor for loans while the Federal 
is solicited by the borrower. A large 
loan costs about the same as a small 
one to administer, and is therefore more 
profitable and so more actively sought 
after. Many banks believe too, that a 
large borrower is generally a_ better 
business man than a small one, and that 
he is more likely to meet his obligations 
promptly and without pressure on the 
bank’s part. One more factor, a corol- 
lary, perhaps, of territorial selection, 
is the comparative valuation per acre, 
which averaged $68.96 for the joint 
stock banks and $35.52 for the Federals, 
or nearly two to one. Since appraisals 
in both cases are made by Government 
appraisers and are checked by the farm 
loan board, there is no reason to believe 
that they are less fair and accurate for 
one than for the other. Actual percent- 
age of loans to land valuations were 
about the same, 45.1 per cent and 45.7 
per cent respectively. 





George B. Prinz, Omaha architect, 
has become associated with the Chicago 
architects, Graham, Anderson, Probst 
& White, in drawing plans for the new 
Federal Reserve Bank building, which 
is to be built at the southwest corner 
of Seventeenth and Dodge Streets. The 
structure will cost about $350,000, not 
including the fixtures and _ interior 
equipment. 





The Franklin Savings Bank at the 
southeast corner of Eighth Avenue and 
Forty-second Street, New York, will 
undergo alterations to cost $500,000. 


It is estimated that 10,000 people 
made a tour of inspection of the new 
Citizens National Bank building of 
Waynesburg, Pennsylvania. The build- 
ing was erected at a cost of a half 
million dollars. Such conveniences as 
rest rooms, patrons’ rooms, public tele- 
phones have been added for the bank- 
ing public. Everything throughout the 
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entire building being lighted by a series N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


of flood lights installed on the roofs of 
nearby buildings. 
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was elected president of the West EMPHATICALLY 
McHenry State Bank at a recent meet- uamieesatn m 
‘ - f } SING 
ing of the directors. Mr. Stenger aa 
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years. Mr. Stenger has served the 
MeHenry bank as eashier since its 
beginning in 1906. 
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FACING PROBLEMS OF 
RAILROAD CREDIT 


(Continued from page 27) 
outgo, the wages paid to labor, is deter- 
mined by the Railroad Labor Board, 
another government agency. The 
people therefore control all of the 
income of the railroads and more than 
half of their outgo. To say that rail- 
way regulation determines three-fourths 
of the financial standing of the rail- 
roads is to put it mildly. The return 
earned by the railroads is so largely 
controlled by the relationship between 
what the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion does and what the Railroad Labor 
Board does that railway credit is almost 
entirely dependent upon their thought- 
ful, well-considered and carefully co- 
ordinated action. 


The public therefore can make or 
break the railroads, not merely because 
of its direct control over the railroads, 
but primarily because it has such a 
complete although indirect control over 
railway eredit. This power has not 
always been wisely or foresightedly 
exercised by the public in the past. 
The idea behind most railway regula- 
tion has been to safeguard public in- 
terest immediately, without any ap- 
parent thought to the future safeguard- 
ing of public interest by building up 
strong railway credit. 

What we need is intelligent prepara- 


transacting a 
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tion for the future. The public must 
be encouraged to develop railway credit, 
which is a phase of national thrift. The 
man who will lay aside his own dollars 
for a rainy day certainly ought to 
support candidates for office who are 
pledged to do the same thing nationally 
by allowing a fair return to the rail- 
roads that will develop their credit and 
give us better railroads all the time. 

The public must be educated as to 
the broad principles of national thrift 
if we are to continue to have good rail- 
roads under private operation. To 
spread such understanding is the most 
helpful thing that bankers can do for 
sound railway credit—and, therefor, 
for good railway service. 

There is, of course, an alternative 
urged by some. That alternative is 
government ownership. It likewise can 
be supported or opposed on broad prin- 
ciples and on patriotic grounds. The 
broad principle is whether or not our 
people desire more government in busi- 
ness and eventually all government in 
business, which is communism. The 
patriotie grounds to be considered are 
those of the greatest good for the 
greatest number, which constitute the 
essential principle of democracy. Oar 
nation has developed as the great de- 
fender of the rights of the individual. 
Private property is the cornerstone of 
our industrial structure. Our _ pre- 
cedents have consistently been opposed 


to encroachments by our federal, state, 
county and municipal governments into 
the fields competitively served by 
private business. We have had to 
regulate many private businesses, in- 
cluding the railroads, but we have 
always managed to avoid confiscation. 
We have never favored government 
ownership as a national policy, and 
therefore we have never been called 
upon to decide definitely just how far it 
should go. If the railroads are taken 
over by the government, we must face 
the fact that the big step in reversing 
our old and settled policy will be taken 
and that there will be no stopping the 
force once we have let it loose. 

The railroads, are in the first line of 
defense against those who would make 
this country a second Russia. The 
largest business enterprise of our gov- 
ernment at present is the Postoffice 
Department, which has about 300,000 
employes. The railroads have about 
two million employes, more than six 
times as many as the Postoffice Depart- 
ment. 


Then, too, there is the matter of taxa- 
tion. In spite of the reduction just 
put into effect, the federal taxes are 
still far from light, and there are heavy 
taxes collected by the states, counties 
and municipalities. The railroads, 
under private ownership, are among 
our heaviest taxpayers and last year 
the taxes amounted to $3 per person. 
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A COSTLY EXPERIENCE 
WITH OVERDRAFTS 


EN out of the 27 directors of the 

Trust Company were present, and 

the president was expounding the 
situation. 

“T’ve just learned that the Boston 
Dredging Company had loans and over- 
drafts with us to the amount of $150,- 
000, thus exceeding the legal limit by 
$110,000; the bank commissioner, to 
whom I’ve stated the facts promised to 
give me a short period of time to 
straighten out the matter,” the president 
explained. “The company has plenty 
of assets, is perfectly solvent, and in 
sound financial condition, and the loans 
to it were good; so that the situation 
involves simply a téchnical question, 
that of loaning to one person more than 
the law allowed, and can be arranged 
in a few days; but in the meantime, 
owing to the attitude of the bank com- 
missioner, a temporary arrangement 
must be made in order to save the trust 
company.” 

“What do you suggest?” the directors 
queried. 

“T want each one of you present to 
execute a note for $12,500 payable to 
the Trust Company; I'll discount these 
notes with the company, and take up 
the loans of the Boston Dredging Com- 
pany with the checks signed by each 
of you for the proceeds of such dis- 
count,” the president suggested. 

“What security do we have?” a 
cautious director demanded. 

“T'll give each of you my personal 
note for $12,500, and in a few days I’ll 
straighten out the matter, pay your 
notes, and get back my own notes to 
you.” 

Acting on this statement the directors 
signed up the required notes and then, 
after the Trust Company had failed, 
and the directors were sued on the notes 
by the Bank Commissioner, they set up 
the defense that the president’s state- 
ments were false, that they did not per- 
sonally receive any of the proceeds of 
the notes, and that they did not learn 
that they had been misled until after 
payment was demanded on the notes, 
but the Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
in a recent case reported in 139 North- 
eastern Reporter, 645, ruled that the 
directors were liable on the notes, on 
the following grounds: 

1. That the directors had been 
negligent in supervising the affairs of 
the Trust Company. 

2. That the Trust Company gave 
consideration for the notes. 

3. That the directors were estopped 
from denying the validity of the notes 
in the hands of the Bank Commissioner. 

“Tt was the legal duty of the indi- 
vidual directors to exercise reasonable 
diligence in safeguarding the interests 
of depositors and other creditors. So 
far as dislosed by the record these notes 
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not only allowed the president to make 
any loan he pleased, in disregard of 
the by laws, but they made no inquiries, 
when an examination would have dis- 
closed that for months the dredging 
company had been depleting the assets 
of the bank by illegal loans and over- 
drafts,” said the court on the first point. 

“As to the notes in suit, manifestly 
there was consideration given for them 
by the Trust Company when it dis- 
counted them,” said the Court on the 
second point. 

“To permit the directors who by these 
notes enabled the bank to appear to the 
public as a solvent concern to now 
plead the invalidity of the very secur- 
ities by which they induced others to 
make and leave deposits with the bank, 
would be unjust and fraudulent,” is the 
reason given by the court for upholding 
this third ground. 
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SOME LEGAL PROBLEMS OF THE 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 


Court decisions of New York and Illinois throw 
interesting light on law governing rights, privi- 
leges and remedies applying to safe-keeping services 


SAFE deposit companies in the State 
of New York are incorporated 
under and regulated to a certain extent 
by the provisions of the Banking Law, 
which expressly provides that each safe 
deposit company shall, in addition to 
the powers conferred by the general 
and stock corporations laws, have 
power: 

(1) To receive as depositary for 
hire or as bailee, for safe keeping and 
storage, money or any valuable per- 
sonal property; and to guarantee the 
safety of any .property so deposited 
with it; 

(2) To let vaults, safes and other 
receptacles upon premises occupied by 
such safe deposit company. 

Under the provisions of the Banking 
Law, safe deposit companies may act 
as depositaries for hire. or as _ bailees; 
that is, they may take possession or 
accept delivery of property, as ware- 
housemen usually do, issue a receipt 
for the specific property and guarantee 
the safe keeping thereof. The provi- 





By WILLIAM S. SIEMON 
Guthrie, Jerome, Rand & Kresel, New York 


sion of the law empowering a company 
to let vaults, safes and other receptacles 
is quite distinct from the power to 
receive property as depositary for hire 
or as bailee. 

That is a franchise is granted to a 
safe deposit company to do two things: 
one to receive property as a pawn- 
broker does. He accepts the specific 
piece of property, gives you a receipt 
for it and the property is in his posses- 
sion; or secondly, a company may rent 
space, rent a small or large vault on 
their premises. 

There is at least one large safe de- 
posit company in New York that has 
conducted business successfully for the 
past 20 years without requiring or re- 
questing a customer to sign an agree- 
ment when renting a box. The great 
majority of companies, however, do ask 
a customer to sign an agreement and 
there are as many different agreements 
in use as there are companies that re- 
quire them. Some companies are using 
elaborate so-called leases in which are 
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incorporated all sorts of provisions in- 
cluding a detailed statement of rules 
and regulations, while other companies 
enter into a simple contract fixing the 
amount of rent the customer shall pay 
and relying almost entirely upon the 
law to answer all future questions. 
There is something to be said for each 
of these positions. A busy man, when 
he goes to rent a safe deposit box, does 
not exepect to be confronted with an 
elaborate printed document which it 
may take half an hour to read. Some 
men refuse to sign agreements without 
knowing what they mean and a com- 
plicated lease might drive away valu- 
able business. On the other hand it is 
usually good practice before entering 
into any business transaction to have 
the intention or understanding of the 
parties reduced to writing. 

Several years ago an effort was made 
to have a uniform lease drafted. The 
value of such a lease is apparent. 
Counsel representing the various com- 
panies had a number of meetings at 
which the subject was discussed, a sub- 
committee was appointed to collect and 
examine the leases then in use and to 
draft and submit a form of lease. 
After numerous conferences and an ex- 
haustive and lengthy discussion of every 
phase of the matter, not only with 
counsel for the companies concerning 
the law, but with the officers of the 
companies regarding questions of 
practice, a lease was agreed upon. 

The first provision we might reason- 
ably expect to find in this lease and 
the provision which is uppermost in 
the minds of most landlords is the pro- 
vision fixing the amount of rent the 
tenant shall pay. The first paragraph 
of this lease contains the landlord’s 
promise to let the space and the tenant’s 
promise to pay the rent. 

“The safe deposit company, landlord, 
hereby rents the space in its vaults 
known as safe No. ...., and the under- 
signed, tenant, hereby hires the said 
space for the term of one year from the 
date hereof and thereafter from year to 
year until this lease is terminated as 












herein provided, at the yearly rental 


i eee payable yearly in advance. 
Receipt of ...... safe keys is hereby 
acknowledged.” 


Safe deposit companies uniformly 
permit one who rents a safe deposit 
box to appoint an agent or deputy, 
some one acting for the tenant, who 
can cut coupons, deposit or withdraw 
securities. Many questions may be 
asked in this connection. What is the 
extent of the deputy’s authority? Who 
is responsilile if the deputy exceels 
his authority? Can a deputy terminate 
the agreement and surrender the leased 
space? What is the company’s liability 
if a deputy withdraws securities after 
the tenant’s death and before the com- 
pany is advised of this fact. It is 
a familiar rule of law that an agency 
comes to an end upon the death of 
ordinary power of attorney and law- 
fully perform any act after the death 
of the grantor of such power. But 
does all this mean that a man cannot 
bind his estate by the acts of his agent 
if he sees fit to do so? These questions 
are answered by the provision of the 
lease which reads as follows: 


“A tenant may authorize, upon a 
form provided by the landlord, a deputy 
or deputies to have access to and 
power to surrender the leased space. 
Such deputy’s authority shall continue 
until the landlord shall have received 
written notice of its revocation. The 
tenant hereby agrees that the landlord 
shall ineur no liability to him or to his 
estate by reason of its granting access 
to the said space to any person, author- 
ized as deputy as above provided, unless 
the landlord shall have received actual 
notice of the termination or revocation 
of the deputy’s authority by death or 
otherwise and the tenant hereby agrees 
to indemnify and save harmless the 
landlord from any and all claims made 
against the landlord by reason of any 
act of any person authorized as deputy 
as above provided.” 

The parties have agreed that the 
deputy shall have the same right that 
the tenant had; that the deputy’s 
authority shall continue until the com- 
pany has knowledge of the tenant’s 
death, or until the company receives 
actual notice of the revocation of the 
deputy’s authority and it is further 
agreed that the company shall not be 
liable for any unlawful act of the 
deputy. 

Perhaps the most troublesome legal 
questions which arise in the safe deposit 
business have to do with the right of 
access. If a company is successful in 
permitting aecess only to those legally 
entitled thereto, little or no trouble can 
arise. Who is entitled to access to the 
leased space? What is the company‘s 
responsibility if a customer goes to 
his safe deposit box and finds certain 
propety missing? What degree of 
care must the company exercise in pre- 
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venting unauthorized persons access to 
the leased space? 

Assume that one rents a safe deposit 
box. You place in your box a one 
thousand dollar bill. Two weeks later 
you return to the vaults to get your 
money, you find it has disappeared. 
You report the matter immediately to 
the proper officers of the company, but 
they explain that it was impossible for 
any one to get into your box without 
the keys which have been in your pos- 
session all the time. The company 
denies any liability for the loss sus- 
tained. It looks like a put up job to 
them and they are quite naturally a 
little bit suspicious. Suppose you bring 
an action against the company alleging 
negligence, and in addition to the facts 


already stated, you show that before 
boxes are rented all the keys-are kept 
in a cupboard which is ordinarily 
locked; and that the key to the eup- 
board is kept on a key-ring with the 
master key; and that the key-ring is kept 
where any employee of the company 
can get it. The only explanation you 
can offer is that some employee must 
have had a duplicate key made for your 
box prior to the time when you rented 
it and then afterwards by the use of 
this key and the master key gained 
access to your safe deposit box. 
These are substantially all the facts 
in an actual ease which arose in Illinois 
(Shoeman vs. Temple Safety Deposit 
Vaults, 189 Ill. App. 316). The trial 
judge submitted the question of negli- 
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gence to the jury. In Illinois the com- 
pany is treated as a bailee, and the 
decision of the trial court is not at all 
surprising in view of the established 
rule of law, that where property de- 
livered to a bailee is lost, a prima facie 
case against the bailee is established 
and the law presumes negligence and 
calls upon the bailee to prove that the 
loss is due to causes consistent with due 
care on his part. This particular case 
was reversed on appeal, it appearing 
that the company had exercised ordinary 
care and that the plaintiff had failed 
to prove sufficient facts to justify the 
inferences he sought to have the court 
draw. 

At a later date in January, 1917, a 
somewhat similar case was decided in 
the same state (Schaefer vs. Washing- 
ton Safety Deposit Co., 203 Ill. App. 
221). It was again asserted that 
money placed in a safe deposit box had 
disappeared and the plaintiff relied 
almost entirely upon the presumption 
of negligence arising from the mere 
fact that property in the possession of 
the bailee had disappeared. However, 
in this case there was a_ contract 
between the company and the customer 
which contained this provision: 

“The liability of the company is ex- 
pressly limited to the exercise of ordi- 
nary diligence to prevent the opening of 
the within mentioned safe during the 
within mentioned term, or any exten- 
sion or renewal thereof, by any person 
other than the renter or his duly author- 
ized representative, and such opening 
shall not be inferable from the loss of 
any of its contents.” 

Here there is an agreement between 
the parties that no inference or pre- 
sumption of negligence shall arise from 
the mere proof of loss of property. It 
should be noted that the company does 
not attempt by agreement to relieve 
itself of liability in ease of negligence. 
This could not be done. The agreement 
did, however, prevent the presumption 
from arising and compelled the party 
suing to assume the burden of showing 
negligence. The court referring to this 
provision said: “This being the con- 
tract of the parties, their rights, duties 
and responsibilities must be admeasured 
within its terms.” The plaintiff failed 
to prove facts constituting negligence 
and was not entitled to recover. 

The present lease contains this provi- 
sion : 

“Access to the leased space shall be 
granted to the tenant and to his duly 
authorized deputy or deputies, and to 
his legal representative, in case of 
death, insolvency or other disability. 
If space is hired in the name of two 
or more tenants, each, and the duly 
authorized deputies of each, shall have 
the right of access; in the event of the 
death, insolvency or other disability of 
one or more tenants, his or their legal 
representatives shall have the right of 
access as well as the surviving tenant or 
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tenants. The landlord shall exercise 
ordinary diligence in order that un- 
authorized persons may not be allowed 
access and no unauthorized access shall 
be inferred from partial or total loss 
of property.” 

In the year 1909 the State of Illinois 
passed an inheritance tax law contain- 
ing a provision similar to section 227 
of the Tax Law of this State. The law 
provided that no safe deposit company 
having in its possession or under its 
control, securities belonging to a de- 
cedent should deliver or transfer the 
same to the executors, administrators 
or legal representatives of the decedent 
unless notice of the time and place of 
such intended delivery or transfer be 
served upon the state treasurer and the 
attorney general of the state. This 
statute applied to a case where one of 
two renters died and it granted the 
state officers the right, either person- 
ally or by their representatives, to 
examine the contents of the safe de- 
posit box at the time the decedent’s 
legal representative acquired the prop- 
erty. If the company failed to give 
the required notice to the state officers, 
it became liable for the tax due and in 
addition thereto a penalty of one 
thousand dollars. 

To test the validity of this law the 
National Safe Deposit Company 
brought suit against the state officers to 
restrain them from enforcing the law. 
In this particular case there was an 
agreement between the decedent and 
company and one provision of the 
contract was that no one except the 
renter or his deputy, to be designated 
in writing on the books of the com- 
pany, or, in ease of death, his legal 
representatives, should have access to 
the box or safe. The company in 
Illinois contended that it did not have 
in its possession or under its control, 
the contents of the safe. The safes 
could only be opened by the use of two 
keys and one key was held by the lessee 
of the safe and the other, the master 
key, was held by the company. The 
company was prevented from allow- 
ing the legal representatives of the 
deceased lessee access unless it notified 
the state officials. The company had to 
decide whether to break its contract 
and deny the tenant’s legal representa- 
tive access or to violate the law and sub- 
ject itself to the penalty. 

The Appellate Court in Illinois, three 
judges dissenting, held- that the relation 
between the lessee and company was 
that of bailor and bailee. Following is 
a paragraph of the opinion: 

“We think it clear that where a safety 
deposit company leases a safety deposit 
box or safe, and the lessee takes pos- 
session of the box or safe and places 
therein his securities or other valuables, 
the relation of bailee and bailor is 
created between the parties to the trans- 
action as to such securities or other 
valuables, and that the fact that the 


safety deposit company does not know, 
and that it is not expected it shall know, 
the character or description of the 
property which is deposited in such 
safety deposit box or safe does not 
change that relation, any more than the 
relation of a bailee who should receive 
for safe keeping a trunk from the 
bailor would be changed by reason of 
the fact that the trunk was locked and 


‘ the key retained by the bailor, although 


the obligation resting upon the bailee 
with reference to the care he should 
bestow upon the property in the trunk 
might depend upon his knowledge of 
the contents of the trunk. Obviously, 
the bailee would be in possession of the 
trunk and is contents, and no amount 
of argument would demonstrate that 
while the trunk was in possession of the 
bailee its contents were in_ the 
possession of the bailor solely by 
reason of the fact that the bailor 
of the trunk retained the key and 
the bailee did not have access to 
the trunk. We are of the opinion 
that the relation of bailee and bailor 
exists between the appellant and its 
lessees, and that the deposit of the 
securities and valuables by its lessees 
in rented safety deposit boxes or safes 
is a bailment, and that the law applic- 
able to bailments, generally, applies to 
such transaction and to such property.” 

This opinion was handled down in 
June, 1911, and shortly thereafter prac- 
tically the same question came up in New 
York. The Mercantile Safe Deposit 
Company failed to give notice similar 
to that required by the Illinois Statute 
and the comptroller of New York 
brought suit against the company to 
collect the penalty imposed by our 
statue which was greater than the 
penalty provided for in the Illinois 
statute. In this case the company rented 
a safe to “Russell Sage or Charles W. 
Osborne,” who were severally to have 
access to the safe. In case of the death 
of one of them the other was to have 
the uninterrupted right of access. Sage 
died and Osborne continued to use the 
safe. The fact was that Sage had 
property belonging to him individually 
in the safe at the time of his death. 
Osborne became an executor of Sage’s 
estate. The state comptroller sometime 
afterwards in company with a repre- 
sentative of the Sage estate inspected 
the contents of the safe and the trans- 
fer tax on the Sage estate was adjusted 
and afterwards paid. The judges of 
our appellate division all agreed that 
the company was not liable for the 
penalty and here is what they said in 
regard to the relationship between com- 
pany and depositor (143 N. Y. Supp, 
at p. 851): 

“Tt is not necessary for us to resort 
to the rule of strict construction, ap- 
plicable to statutes under which penal- 
ties are sought to be enforced, for in no 
legal sense can the defendant be said 















to have had ‘possession’ or ‘control’ of 
any of Sage’s securities. In a limited 
sense, it had the eustody of such securi- 
ties because of the relation which it 
oceupied to the safe in which they were 
contained. Having neither ‘possession’ 
nor ‘control’ of the securities, the 
statute imposed no duty whatsoever upon 
the defendant, nor could it have obeyed 
the statute without invading the legal 
rights of its customer. The relation 
between the defendant and its customer, 
whether in this ease he be regarded. as 
Osborne and Sage jointly or severally, 
may have some elements comparable to 
those in a ease of bailment; but the 
legal status of the parties seems to me 
to bear a closer analogy to that arising 
from the relation which exists between 
tenants of a general office building and 
the landlord thereof, who keeps within 
his control and under his eare and pro- 
tection the common means of access to 
the building and to the suites of offices 
therein, but as to which, subject to any 
regulations that may have been estab- 
lished by the landlord, the right of 
tenants are exclusive. 

“So far as I can see, the defendant 
in this ease had no more ‘possession’ of 
or ‘control’ over the securities contained 
in the box in question, than such a 
landlord has over securities contained 
in a safe belonging to one of his tenants 
and contained in the private ocffie of 
the latter.” 

In Illinois it is held that the rela- 
tion is that of bailor and bailee and in 
New York that the relation is more 
nearly like that of landlord and tenant. 
In the one ease it was decided that the 
company did have possession of the 
contents of a safe and in the other that 
it did not have possession. ; 

The Illinois ease thereafter came 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States but that court was unfortunately 
bound by the finding of the Illinois 
court that the relation was that of 
bailor and bailee, unless such a construc- 
tion of the statute was in violation of 
the constitution of the United States. 
The validity of the law was upheld and 
after pointing out the contentions of 
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the parties the court said (232 U. S. 
at pp 67-8, 68): 

“This is one of that class of cases 
which illustrate the fact that, both in 
common speech and in legal terminology, 
there is no word more ambiguous in its 
meaning than possession. It is inter- 
echangeably used to describe actual 
possession and constructive possession 
which often so shade into’ one 
another that it is difficult to say where 
one ends and the other begins. (Union 
Trust Co. vs. Wilson, 198 U. S. 530, 
537). Custody may be in the servant 
and possession in the master; or title 
and right of control may be in one and 
the property within the protection of 
the house of another, as in Bottom vs. 
Clark, 7 Cush. 487, 489, where such 
possession of a locked trunk was held 
not to inelude possession of the con- 
ea oe Nw 

The Illinois Court cited as an ex- 
ample and stated that no amount of ar- 
gument could show that the contents 
of a locked trunk were not in the pos- 
session of the man who had possession 
of the trunk. The question comes 
before the Supreme Court of the 
United States and that court cites a 
Massachusetts ease, holding precisely 
that very thing. It was held in that case 
that the contents of a locked trunk 
were not in the possession of the man 
who had possession of the trunk. 

“In the present case, however, the 
Federal question presented by the 
record does not call for a decision as to 
the exact relation between the parties 
during the life of the renter—whether 
there was a strict bailment; whether 
the renter was in possession of the box 
with the deposit company as guard over 
the contents; whether the property 
was in the custody of the company with 
the renter having a license to enter the 
building and remove the securities; or 
whether, as held in People vs. Mercan- 
tile Safe Deposit Company. (Sup. Ct. 
App. Div. 143 N. Y. Supp. 849), con- 
structing a similar statute of New York 
—the relation was that which exists 
between tenants and landlord of an 
office building who keeps under his 
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control the general means of access to 
the building and offices therein, but as 
to which offices and their contents, the 
rights of the tenants are exclusive. 
The Illinois Supreme Court held that 
the relation created by the deposit com- 
pany’s contract was that of bailor and 
bailee. That construction by the state 
court is controlling, unless, as claimed 
by the complainant, it makes the statute 
violate the Fourteenth Amendment as 
being an arbitrary attempt to create 
liabilities arising out of possession, 
where there was no possession in fact.” 

The Supreme Court, was limited to 
a federal question, a violation of the 
Constitution of the United States. The 
Illinois Court held that the company 
had possession of the contents of the 
box. The state statute was given that 
interpretation by the state court. If 
that interpretation was in violation of 
the individual’s rights under the federal 
constitution, the Supreme Court could 
have held that the statute was uncon- 
stitutional, but if it wasn’t they were 
bound by the construction put upon the 
statute by the state court. 

Under the decision of the court, two 
individuals might rent a safe deposit 
box and by a secret agreement upon the 
death of either, conceal the assets 
belonging to the decedent and thus 
prevent the state from collecting the in- 
heritanee or transfer tax. 

No safe deposit company will know- 
ingly become a party to any such con- 
spiracy to defraud the state of taxes. 
It is a matter of small eonsequences 
to a company, whether it is legally 
called a “bailee” or a “landlord” as long 
as it- ean definitely fix its duties and 
responsibilities by agreement. Notwith- 
standing this decision in the Mercantile 
ease, which would justify a company in 
failing to notify the taxing authorities 
in ease a tenant died, practically all the 
companies in the state will give such 
notice and the lease which we are con- 
sidering provides that— 

‘Upon the death of any tenant, 
whether space is rented to one or more 
tenants, the landlord may deny access to 
the leased space to all parties interested 
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therein until the proper taxing authority 
of the State of New York has been 
notified and an opportunity given for 





a representative of said taxing author- 
ity to be present at the opening of the 
said space and all claims for taxes upon 
any property in said space as against 
the landlord have been released and 
proper written evidence thereof received 
by the landlord.” 

Safe deposit companies are granted 
by law, certain right and remedies 
against a tenant who fails to pay rent. 
The remedy provided by statute is 
tedious, involves some four years’ delay, 
and might greatly embarrass a com- 
pany seeking to enforce its rights 
against a tenant in default. The at- 
torney general of New York in 1911 
wrote an opinion declaring this statutory 
remedy to be non-exclusive. A com- 
pany may with the consent of the 
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tenant, provide a similar remedy and 
with all due protection to the tenants’ 
rights, the unnecessary delay and in- 
convenience involved in complying with 
the terms of the statute may be avoided. 
The lease we are now considering con- 
tains this provision: 

“Kither party may terminate this 
lease at the end of any yearly period 
by giving at least ten days’ notice of 
intention to terminate to the other 
party at his or its designated address. 
If it is not so terminated, the lease 
will be operative for another year.” 

Suppose the company serves a notice 
of intention to terminate the lease and 
the tenant does nothing? The provision 
does not give the company the right 
to enter the leased space. The lease is 
merely terminated but as the lease was 
originally signed at the request, and 
largely for the benefit of the landlord, 
the tenant is not likely to object if it 
is merely terminated. This provision 
appears to accomplish very little for 
the reason that no remedy is agreed 
upon by the parties and the company 
is compelled to resort to the statutory 
remedy. As a practical matter, a com- 
pany seldom desires to get rid of a 
tenant. If provision is considered de- 
sirable, it could follow the statutory 
remedy and be in substantially the fol- 
lowing form which has been taken from 
the uniform lease. 

“The landlord may at any time ter- 
minate this lease and require the vaca- 
tion and surrender of said space, keys 
and combination thereof, by mailing to 
the tenant at his address appearing on 
its records a notice to the effect that at 
the end of 30 days from the date thereof 
the tenant will be required to vacate 
and surrender said space, keys and com- 
bination. Upon such termination and 
the vacation and surrender by the 
tenant of the keys and combination a 
pro-rata proportion of the rent for the 
unexpired term will be refunded or 
tendered to the tenant. Upon the ter- 
mination of the tenaney by notice as 
aforesaid, if the space is not vacated 
and the keys and combination sur- 
rendered, the landlord is authorized 
without further notice to cause said 
space to be opened in the presence of 
one of its officers and a notary publie 
not in the employ of the landlord, and 
the contents thereof to be removed, in- 
ventoried, sealed and deposited with 
the landlord as warehouseman in its 
general safes to the credit of the tenant, 
and the notary public shall thereupon 
file with the landlord a certificate under 
seal setting out the date of the opening 
of such space, the name of the tenant 
and a list of the contents. A copy of 
said certicate shall be mailed to the 
tenant, at his said address, by the 
landlord.” 

Tt does not follow from the fact that 
one secures the judgment of a court 
against another, that he will be paid 


(Continued on page 94) 
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New Officers of the American Bankers Association 


PRESIDENT EXECUTIVE MANAGER 
WILLIAM E. KNOX, President, Bowery Savings Bank, FRED N. SHEPHERD, 110 E. 42d St., 
New York, N. Y. New York, N. Y. 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT SECRETARY AND ASST. TREASURER 
OSCAR WELLS, President, First National Bank, WILLIAM G. FITZWILSON, 110 E. 42d St., 
irmingham, Ala. New York, N _Y. 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT GENERAL COUNSEL 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, President, First Trust and Savings Bank, THOMAS B. PATON, 110 E. 42d St., 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 


MANAGER, PROTECTIVE DEPARTMENT 
JAMES E. BAUM, Ul 42d St., 


New York, N 


OFFICERS OF THE TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 


PRESIDENT CHAIRMAN, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
LUCIUS TETER, President, Chicago Trust Company, EDWARD J. FOX, President, Easton Trust Co., 
Chicago, Ill. Easton, Pa. 


DEPUTY MANAGER AND 
VICE-PRESIDENT SECRETARY OF ALL DIVISION COMMITTEES 


FRANCIS SISSON, Viep Pessident,, Guaranty Trust Company, LEROY A. MERSHON, 110 E. 42d St., 
New York, N. Y. New York, N. Y. 


OFFICERS OF THE SAVINGS BANK DIVISION 


PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT 
A. P. HOWARD, Vice-President, Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., THOMAS F. WALLACE, Treasurer, Farmers and Mechanics 
New Orleans, La. Savings Baak, Minneapolis, Minn. 
DEPUTY MANAGER AND 
SECRETARY OF ALL DIVISION COMMITTEES 


W. E. ALBIG, 110 E. 42d St., 
New York, N. Y. 


OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL BANK DIVISION 


PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT 
E. L. MATTSON, Vice-President, Midland National Bank, W. C. WILKINSON, President, Merchants and Farmers 
Minneapolis, Minn. National Bank, Charlotte, N. C. 
DEPUTY MANAGER 
EDGAR E. ro nag al gg Fi ye E. 42d St., 


New York, 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE BANK DIVISION 


PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT 
W. C. GORDON, President, Farmers Savings Bank, GRANT McPHERRIN, President, Central State Bank, 
Marshall, Mo. Des Moines, lowa 
) DEPUTY MANAGER 
FRANK W. SIMMONDS, ‘J E. 42d St., 


New York, 


OFFICERS OF THE CLEARING HOUSE SECTION 


PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT 
Cc. W. ALLENDORFER, Vice-President, First National Bank, ALEXANDER DUNBAR, Vice-President & Cashier, 
Kansas City, Mo. Bank of Pittsburgh N. A., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SECRETARY 


DONALD A. MULLEN, 110 E. 42d St., 
New York, = 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE SECRETARIES SECTION 


PRESIDENT SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
W. F. AUGUSTINE, Secretary, Virginia Bankers Association, HARRY G. SMITH, Secretary, Kentucky Bankers Association, 
Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT SECRETARY-TREASURER 


EUGENE P. GUM, Oklahoma Bankers Association, ROBT. F. WAITE, Secretary, Arkansas Bankers Association, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Little Rock, Ark. 


OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING SECTION 


PRESIDENT FRANK N. a My ply Reserve Bank, 
; is, Mo. 
nied ~~ BERT V. CHAPPEL, Empire Trust Company of New York, 
c 1892 Mannering Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


BRUCE BAIRD, Hibernia Bank and Trust Co., (Term expiring 1926) 
New Orleans, La. EDWIN V. KRICK (ex-officio), Mercantile Trust Co. of California, 
SECRETARY Spo Pingeeen, <. 
WILLIAM FEICK, iving ae Trust Company, 
RICHARD W. HILL, 110 E. 42d St., ew York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. RALPH D. SPAULDING. Illinois Merchants Trust Company, 


Chicago, Ill. 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR W. J. EVANS, Federal Reserve Bank, 
STEPHEN I. MILLER, JR., 110 E. 42d St., Dallas, Texas. 
New York, N. Y. GEORGE S. F. BARTLETT, Boston Five Cents Savings Bank, 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL Boston, Mass. 
(Term Expiring 1925) (Term Expiring 1927) 
CLARENCE R. CHANEY (ex-officio), Northwestern National Bank, JAMES F. HART, Iowa National Bank, 


inneapolis, Minn. Moines, lowa 


BRUCE BAIRD (ex-officio), nny a and Trust Company, FRED. F. VAN LIEW, Old National Bank 


p> oma Spokane, Was 
NORMAN T. HAYES, Pitindlphia National Bank, JOHN T. HAN , Paine . Webber & Company, 
‘a. ter, N. Y. 
ALBERT C. BURCHETT, Bank of Commerce and Trust Company, BEN B. ALEY, United States National Bank, 
Memphis, Tenn. Denver, Colo. 





TRAINING THE BOND 
SALESMAN 


(Continued from page 19) 
succeed working independently. With 
little knowledge of the business, and 
knowing this fact, it is hard for a young 
boy to get an even break with the suc- 
cessful business man or professional 
man. If he knew his subject thoroughly 
and were confident of himself, he would 
have a chance to assert himself. He 
is not in good position to meet objec- 
tions and is too ready to conclude that 
perhaps the investor is right. 

The best way to develop this assur- 
ance and confidence is by putting the 
new salesman on a desk inside, check- 
ing, clerking, handling securities, fur- 
nishing quotations, and doing many 
other routine matters that bring him in 
touch with investors and securities. I 
start each man out reading Chamber- 
lain’s Principles of Bond Investment. 
For two or three weeks he has no duties 
except to read books and follow my in- 
structions. As he reads, he makes notes 
in a notebook of things he does not 
understand; then I have a conference 
with him and cover all the points he 
does not understand. 

He is supplied with the booklets, cir- 
culars, leaflets and other information 
about the mortgage and securities com- 
pany and about mortgage banking. 
Urge him to place his name on the 
mailing list of several other bond 
houses and study carefully every letter 
written to him, to learn what are the 
best arguments other dealers can 
supply about their securities. Urge 
him to remember the arguments of 
houses and learn how to meet the argu- 
ments of these offering competing 
securities. 

I urge the salesmen to read daily the 
Wall Street Journal, the financial sheet 
of the daily paper, the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, Babson’s Reports, 
and numerous bank journals and finan- 
cial magazines that are placed where 
the salesmen can get them. There is 
nothing that will carry a bond sales- 
man so far as being thoroughly posted 
about financial and economic subjects. 
Business men are impressed by the 
man who is well posted and, regardless 
of his age, give a welcome to the man 
who can tell them something that isn’t 
on the circular. 

I read the bank journals, investment 
journals, sales journals, mark certain 
valuable articles and pass them to the 
salesmen to read. This is hard work 
and keeps me on the move, but unless 
I work harder than the salesman I have 
little reason to expect to be able to 
inspire and lead him. 

I believe in investment courses. 
Whether it is a correspondence course, 
or a course in a night school under a 
competent instructor, or Babson’s 
Course in Bond Salesmanship, I heartily 
approve and encourage each new sales- 
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man to take such a course. In order to 
encourage our salesmen we offer to pay 
the expenses of these courses. My own 
financial career began in a night course 
in investments; I was learning the 
theory in the hope I could more easily 
get a position with a bond house. In 
this very class was enrolled the pres- 
ident of the Mortgage and Securities 
Company, scouting for men preparing 
for the investment profession. 

Another very important part of the 
new salesman’s training is his attend- 
ance at a daily conference of salesmen. 
I assume the title role as professor in 
charge. We analyze circulars, describ- 
ing bond issues. Special information 
is given about points that come up about 
the issues under examination. Strong 
arguments are pointed out, weak argu- 
ments shown up. Information is given 
as to how to cope with these arguments 
when advanced by the investor. Every 
new offering made by our company is 
studied in the same way and all possible 
strong points and weak points properly 
noted and provided for. 

We study balance sheet statements 
to a point where the salesman can make 
a good showing analyzing one for a 
client. 

We discuss in conference methods of 
salesmanship, approach, policy, profes- 
sional courtesy and how to maintain 
self respect and come off victorious 
under trying circumstances. Each sales- 
man recounts his experiences and gives 
the other salesmen the benefit of his 
success or failure. We iron out dif- 
ferences coming up between salesmen. 
I give out special subjects such as 
savings banks, homesteads, tax-free 
securities, and others, and at later con- 
ferences we exhaust each subject. 

I give to each salesman a copy of the 
daily sales report showing what secur- 
ities were sold and by whom. If a sales- 
man made no sale, that fact is men- 
tioned on the report. Each month, I 
prepare an analysis of the work of all 
salesmen, showing the number of calls, 
interviews, sales, and average value of 
the interview of each salesman. A copy 
is given to every salesman. Any im- 
provement or lack of improvement of 
each salesman over the previous month 
is ealled to the attention of all sales- 
men. This brings in the competitive 
spirit and encourages the salesman to 
improve his record or surpass the 
record of some other salesman. 

Frequently I prepare sales arguments 
on subjects of special importance, have 
the papers mimeographed and dis- 
tribute them to the salesmen. These 
subjects are “Mortgage & Securities 
Company vs. Homesteads,”’ “Our Bonds 
vs. Savings Banks,” “Meeting Competi- 
tion of other Bond Houses,” and 
numerous other subjects on which the 
salesmen ask for special assistance. I 
prepare such a paper for each new 
issue, pointing out the sales resistance 
and providing arguments to overcome 


it. Additional or supplementary in- 
formation for each new issue is also 
mimeographed and supplied to the sales- 
en when necessary or desirable. With 
this supplementary information, I 
supply colored post cards, reports of 
secretaries of Associations of Com- 
meree, maps and any available infor- 
mation about the new issue or the city 
where it is located. 


After a few weeks, the new 
salesman is given definite duties 
to do on the inside, in time lead- 
ing up to selling house customers in 
the office under supervision. After 
several months or a year he is allowed 
to go on the outside, but not until the 
great idea urges him out and makes 
miserable his inside duties. Then the 
salesman is born. 


Before discussing methods of handl- 
ing the individual salesman, consider 
the great faults of salesmen in general, 
and the evils about which the sales- 
manager will worry and to which he 
must direct all his foree and patience. 
One very great fault with salesmen is 
their lack of ambition after arriving at 
a stage of moderate success. When he 
gets safely beyond getting fired, and 
earns three or four or more thousand 
dollars per year, most salesmen reach 
their level and are content to remain 
there. Too few are ambitious to take 
the salesmanager’s job away from him 
or aspire to the position of vice-pres- 
ident or president. How the sales- 
manager can inspire a renewed ambi- 
tion is now his problem. Another 
problem is that after most salesmen 
make a big sale they want to sit around 
and get eredit and praise for it, instead 
of pitching into some hard customer 
with a power to win. 

Salesmen cannot be developed in 
groups; only a certain amount of 
development can be accomplished in this 
way. Each man is different and must 
be analyzed and considered separately. 
Men are inspired by different motives, 
and the personal motive of each man 
must be found and applied. TI shall 
analyze a few of my salesmen using 
fictitious names. 

Brown is sensitive, inclined to ba 
“trieky,” lazy, not ambitious, sells on 
personality to people who know little 
about investments, but he is a star sales- 
man when results are counted. He 
withers under criticism, must be told 
he is a erack salesman, must be en- 
couraged, must be shamed into action 
in a friendly way. To overcome his 
inclination to be tricky and take ad- 
vantage of other salesmen, I show him 
that he loses more in the loss of the 
respect of his associates than he gains 
by unfair advantage. I am never harsh 
with him, but friendly and fair. He is 
now on the high road to fair play and 
team work, but still unambitious. 

Smith is timid but he doesn’t know 
that the world knows it; he fights against 
it, but it is his great despair. He hates 
















to call on new prospects; he is not 
sufficiently self-assertive; he is not 
practical, he thinks of things as they 
should be and ean’t reconcile them to 
things as they are. All of his previous 
experience was as a clerk in the com- 
pany. He must be handled like an 
orchid. I tell him he is lacking in steel 
and courage and needs to practice self- 
suggestion. He is very successful 
handling women clients and long stand- 
ing house elients. He is a fair sales- 
man, likes to study, but lacking ir 
“brazenness” necessary for self-asser- 
tiveness. When this quality is fully 
developed he will be a very fine sales- 
man indeed. 

Jones is a “jelly-bean.” A fine look- 
ing fellow, friendly, popular, likeable, 
self-confident, self-assertive. At a dance 
every night. Doesn’t like to study. 
Establishes a sky-high record one 
month, drags in the dust the next. 
When praised he becomes self-satisfied, 
gets comfortable, and quits work. The 
more angry I can make him, the better 
his record will be next month; “T’ll 
just show you what I can do,” and he 
does. He was a clerk inside until the 
great idea came to him that he could 
sell. It pays him to go to dances. He 
is a good producer, but I haven’t yet 
inspired him to miss a few dances to 
study and prepare for my job. 

Powell has been with me a year. 
Fine looking, self-confident, pleasant, 
extremely ambitious, very able. On the 
outside he had failed in spite of all 
training, until I took him inside under 
my eye. I caught him when he was at 
the dark hour when he realized he hadn’t 
made good and was seriously consider- 
ing an offer to go into other work. I 
took him aside and sold him to himself, 
and again sold the company and the 
business to him. Our _ hea¢t-to-heart 
talk lasted well into the night. Next 
day he said: “Well, I’ve slept over 
what you said. You win. I’m going 
to stick. If you believe I can make 
good. I’ll do it for your sake.” That 
very day he went out and made four 
sales, two sales to new clients. For 
that month we paid him $355 in com- 
missions. That was the day when he 
was born as a salesman, but on the day 
before he considered himself a failure. 

A good salesmanager is necessary to 
turn out good salesmen. If I were 
asked what is my idea of the greatest 
requirement for a_ salesmanager, I 


would say “absolute fairness,” and | 


“suecessful selling experience.” By 
fairness I mean that the salesmanager 
must administer impartial justice to his 
salesmen. Each salesman must be made 
to feel deep in his heart that the sales- 
manager is giving him a square deal, 
appreciates him, and has all possible 
sympathy for him. He should not play 
favorites. If it is necessary to call a 
salesman on the carpet, he should do 
it ealmly, fairly, sympathetically, force- 


(Continued on page 92) 
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HE morning bath and brisk rub down with a 
Cannon Turkish,” gives a fine edge of masculine 
energy that carries the day. 


Dainty femininity, non-strenuous, delights more in the deli 
softness of Cannon white-patterned eed cowl, ee 


The mother of the regular boy who uses anything for his “Quick- 
dry-clean” of face and shoes, finds the chanee Saad Phen no 
this somewhat severe usage the best. 


The Cannon Mills, Incorporated, one of the largest f 
cotton mills in the South, is the largest semaines te the 
world of cotton towels. 


The complete Cannon line contains over 250 numbers; Huck 
towels; Turkish towels; Bath-mats; Face-cloths and Towel sets. 
Numbers appealing to every desire and purse. 


The Cannon Mills, Incorporated, maintain a constant service of 
<a wt teaches every oe of the country. Millions 
of persons of all classes are supplied with lity Prod 

Great Utility, the Cannon Towel ne 


We are glad to have been able to assist, even in a modest way, 
in furthering the progress of this great group of mills. The variety 
of experience we, as Engineers, can offer Industry is partly indi- 
cated in the new and revised editions of “Picks to the Minute,” 


on the textile industry, “Factories for the Future,” and “Content- 
ment under Roof.” 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 
Greenville South Carolina 





Be certain you secure 
ine Cannon Towels. 
for this trade-mark 
label fin blue) on the 
wrapper of every package. 
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The building of the Bank of Kensett, 
Kensett, Arkansas, which was destroyed 
by fire several months ago has been 
replaced with new banking rooms. 


The new home of the Union and 
Planters Bank of Memphis, Tennessee, 
is expected to be completed and ready 
for occupancy by November 1. The 
Fidelity Bank and Trust Company will 
occupy the old Union and Planters 
building. 


Bids are being received for the con- 
struction of a handsome bank building 
by the First National Bank, Decatur, 
Texas. 


The Bank of Los Gatos, California, 
has purchased the building it now 
occupies and in addition the entire 
Theresa block at Santa Cruz Avenue 
and Main Street for $50,000. The in- 
tention is to remove the old building 
and erect a new, modern bank building. 


A 15 story bank building to cost 
approximately $1,000,000 will be 
erected by the Barnett National Bank, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


The ground floor of the Continental 
Bank and Trust Company building, 
Shreveport, Louisiana, is to remodeled 
at a cost of $50,000. 

Contract has been awarded for the 
erection of the First National Bank in 
Fort Mills, South Carolina, the building 
to cost $35,000. It will be two stories 
high. 


An annex will be made to the United 
States Savings Bank building of New 
York. The front of the building will be 
of limestone and the interior will be 
fitted in harmony with the present 
banking room which was recently ex- 
tended and renovated. 


The First National 
Creek, Tennessee, 
new home. 


Bank of Coal 


is now occupying a 


A building has been secured for new 
banking quarters at Thomasville, 
Georgia, for the Commercial Bank of 
Metealfe. 
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The Fulton National Bank of 
Laneaster, Pennsylvania, plans the 
erection of a new bank building on the 
northeast corner of North Queen Street 
and Penn Square some time in the near 
future. 


The Wyoming National Bank, West 
Market at Franklin Streets, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, has completed 
arrangements to take over the second 
floor of the bank building next Spring. 
The additional space thus afforded will 
be occupied at first by the trust depart- 
ment of the bank and later by other 
departments which are now outgrowing 
their present quarters. 


The Peoples Bank of Kinston, North 
Carolina, a colored institution, plans 
the construction of a new banking home. 


The First National Bank of Martins- 
ville, Virginia is now erecting a more 
commodious banking home and soon 
will be in better shape than ever before 
to render to its patrons a superior 
banking service. 


The contract for the building of the 
new bank building for the First Na- 
tional Bank of Harrisville, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been awarded to W. B. 
Andrews Company of Oil City. The 
contract price was about $40,000. The 
new building will be erected at the 
corner of Main and Prairie Streets. 


The First National Bank, St. 
Augustine, Florida, has purchased a 
site and plans to erect a seven-story 
bank and office building at a cost of 
about $200,000. 


The directors of the Bank of Claren- 
don, Clarendon, Arkansas have awarded 
the contract for the removal of the old 
building in which they have been 
located for years and the building of a 
modern building on the old site. The 
new building will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $25,000. The contract calls 
for the completion of the new building 
by not later than January 1, 1925. 


The Marshall State Bank, Pipestone, 
Minnesota, is oceupying new quarters. 
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The Republic National Bank of 
Dallas, Texas is going to construct a 
22 story building at a cost of $1,000,000. 


The Wabash National Bank of 
Wabash, Indiana, is building a new home 
at a cost of $90,000. The structure is 
three stories high and of brick and 
stone. 


A new banking institution will be 
organized to be known as The First 
National Bank of Bloomingdale, New 
Jersey, with a capital of $50,000. 


Contract has been awarded for the 
construction of a bank branch on Grand 
River Avenue and Meyer Road for the 
Detroit Savings Bank, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. 


Twenty thousand dollars will be in- 
vested in a proposed new bank build- 
ing for the Bank of Aspinwall, Aspin- 
wall, Pennsylvania. 


Bids are being received for the con- 
struction of a new bank building for 
the First National Bank, Decatur, 
Texas. 


The Bank of Mullins, South Carolina, 
is now occupying its new quarters. 
The remodeling of the old business has 


been made at an approximate cost of 
$35,000 to $40,000. 


The White River State Bank of 
White River, South Dakota, which was 
destroyed by fire, is being rebuilt. 

The new Bank of Leipsic, Leipsic, 
Ohio is nearing completion. 


Bids are being received for the con- 
struction of a three-story bank and 
office building, 60x150 feet, for The 
South Chicago Savings Bank, Chicago. 
It will cost $300,000. 


A bank building two stories high, 
40x60 feet, will be erected for the Bank 
of Onondaga, Onondaga Valley, New 
York. 


Plans are being drawn for an addi- 
tion to the Merion Title and Trust Com- 
pany’s bank building, Ardmore, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Midland Terra Cotta gives the architect greater 
freedom of expression in architectural design, as its 
plasticity and color range are practically unlimited. 
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HERE IS THE ANSWER TO 
YOUR BUILDING PROBLEMS 


By “BANK BUILDER” 


HE questions which are being ans- 

wered in this issue indicate the 
variety of questions which are being re- 
ceived and which the subject covered by 
the Question Box may include. They 
illustrate in a general way the great 
variety of work and subjects covered 
by modern, architectural organization. 
Many are inclined to believe that an 
architect limits his endeavors to making 
drawings, pictures, writing specifica- 
tions, computing structural work, ob- 
taining estimates, preparing contracts, 
and supervising the erection of various 
structures. The demands of modern 
times have, however, forced upon the 
modern architect many duties considered 
in the past foreign to his work, and 
the modern architectural organizations 
must stand ready at all times to provide 
any service required by their clients to 
produce the structure desired, and thor- 
oughly equip the same. 

QUESTION NO. 1. From whom 
would we be able to obtain assistance 
in deciding whether we should erect an 
individual bank building or a bank and 
office building to meet our require- 
ments? 

ANSWER. A good real estate man 
who understands not only the renting 
conditions in your own city, but similar 
conditions in other cities, should be of 
assistance to you. Some of the modern 
architectural organizations, specializing 
in bank building design, might also be 
of some assistance to you. These two 
sourees should be able to provide you 
with all the assistance you should re- 
quire. 

Some of the modern architectural or- 
ganizations have special departments 
which they have developed over a period 
of years and in which they have tre- 
mendous amounts of data and records 
regarding costs of the various types of 
buildings, operating expenses, renting 
conditions in various communities, ete., 
and they should, from this data and 
their experience, be able to provide you 
with considerable assistance on the ques- 
tion which you have in mind. Such a 
department in the architectural organ- 
ization would, undoubtedly, be able to 
provide you with the same information 
that you should obtain from a good, 
up to date and reliable real estate man 
on the one hand, and the bank architect 
on the other. They would combine the 
services of these two under one head. 
As it is always advantageous to work 
with one point of contact rather than 
several, it would be our recommendation 
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that you consult such a department in 
an architectural organization which 
maintains such a department and offers 
you this additional service. 

Such an organization would be able 
to advise you much better than two or 
three separate organizations, each ad- 
vising on one phase of the question 
because they would understand more 
thoroughly the entire question and 
their conclusions would thereby be 
drawn from a complete grasp of the 
problem, and it would not be necessary 
for you to draw your own conclusions, 
based upon advice from several different 
sources. 

QUESTION NO. 2. What methods 
are ordinarily used in paying an arch- 
itect for his services? 

ANSWER. There are three general 
methods under which architects receive 
their compensation. First, an architect 
is paid a percentage on the final cost 
of the work. Second, he is paid a fixed 
fee for his services, and third, he re- 
ceives a salary. On both the first and 
second methods he may also be reim- 
bursed for certain expenses, such as 
travelling expenses, ete., while under 
the third condition, all of his expenses 
are paid in addition to his salary. These 
methods of payment are more fully ex- 
plained in the Hand Book of Profes- 
sional Practice published by the Am- 
erican Institute of Architects. 

QUESTION NO. 3. What is the 
best method for caring for linoleum or 
rubber tile office flooring? 

ANSWER. We assume that the of- 
fice flooring is new flooring just in- 
stalled. If it is old flooring and has been 
in use for some time, it will require spec- 
ial treatment, depending upon the treat- 
ment it has received, the methods used 
for cleaning, and the type of wear that 
it has received—so that in answering 
the above question we assume that it 
is new flooring to which the questioner 
refers. 

As soon as the flooring is installed it 
should be covered with a heavy paper 
to protect it until all work in the build- 
ing, if new construction work is going 
on, has been completed,, and until the 
cement which secures the flooring to the 
underfloor construction has thoroughly 
set and dried. While it will not seri- 
ously damage the floor if it is walked 
on immediately after it is laid, it is 
desirable not to walk upon it any more 
than is necessary until the cement has 
thoroughly set. As soon as the cement 
has set the flooring should be thorough- 


ly serubbed and cleaned to remove any 
surface dirt or dust, and it should be 
scrubbed hard enough so that any dirt, 
which may have filled the pores of the 
material, will also be removed. 

After the flooring has thoroughly 
dried, linoleum, should be waxed and 
polished. It is best to polish with a ma- 
chine as this tends to force some of the 
wax into the pores of the linoleum, and 
the rapidly moving machine brush also 
causes a slight heat which forces the 
wax into these pores more readily than 
with the hand brush. This will leave a 
highly polished surface and one that 
will thoroughly protect the linoleum. 
After that, all that needs to be done is 
to dry-mop the linoleum daily, re-wax- 
ing with liquid wax, and polishing with 
the machine at least once a fortnight 
will keep the flooring in excellent con- 
dition at all times. If this waxing is 
not done readily, and the wax is allowed 
to wear off, serious trouble will be en- 
countered, which to rectify will, un- 
doubtedly, cause a larger expenditure 
of money than will be necessary by re- 
waxing regularly. 

Rubber flooring should not need any 
treatment, except a thorough scrubbing 
occasionally, but rubber flooring as 
used today is a comparatively new pro- 
duct, and conditions arise which are 
new and which require special treatment 
to overcome and rectify. Rubber tiling 
is finished with a special finish which 
should not require any such treatment 
as that mentioned above for linoleum, 
but waxing of rubber tiling can be done 
where the finished surface requires it. 
The question should be put up to the 
manufacturer of the particular rubber 
flooring under discussion and his in- 
structions followed out. In general the 
rubber flooring can be kept in perfect 
condition by simply wiping over with a 
dampened cloth or mop daily and occa- 
sionally giving it a good thorough serubb- 
ing. Rubber flooring generally hardens 
as time goes on, and it is only in the 
early stages of the rubber flooring where 
#¥ious difficulties are encountered in 
cleaning. This is due to the fact that 
the rubber flooring is newly manufact- 
ured and is rather soft and the dirt is 
ground into the rubber, but the protect- 
ive features mentioned above, as soon 
as the floor is laid, and the thorough 
serubbing suggested, will generally over- 
come these difficulties. 

There are a great many cleaning 
liquids and soaps on the market which 
are advertised extensively for cleaning 
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floors and flooring. Great care should 
be taken not to use any of these mater- 
ials on either linoleum or rubber tiling 
unless they are approved by the manu- 
facturer of the material, because many 
of these soaps and liquid cleaners con- 
tain chemicals of one kind or another 
which are distinctly detrimental to the 
flooring material itself. 

QUESTION NO. 4. What are the 
reasons for the building congresses 
which we frequently read about in the 
newspapers? 

ANSWER. There is a National 
Congress of the building and construc- 
tion industry with sections in the various 
parts of the country and in the larger 
cities. The building congress is com- 
posed: of representatives of all of the 
elements of the building industry, such 
as building investors, architects, en- 
gineers, contractors, sub-contractors, 
labor and material men. Their purpose 
is to improve conditions in the industry 
and make it capable of giving better 
service to the public. They are working 
along various lines endeavoring to fulfill 
their purpose, and probably much that 
you have read in the newspapers con- 
sists of reports of meetings of this con- 
gress and its various sections, as well 
as reports of progress, ete. 

One of their thoughts is that there is 
no reason for the seasonal fluctuations 
in the industry and they are working 
to overcome the generally accepted idea 
that the winter is no time for construc- 
tion work. They are also endeavoring 
to establish better relations between the 
various trades who make up the building 
industry. There is really no limit to 
the good which they accomplish. There 
is great opportunity for improvement 
and, undoubtedly, some results have 
already been accomplished. 

QUESTION NO. 5. What is “Shine- 
all”? 

ANSWER. “Shine-all” is a liquid 
cleaner manufactured by the Hillyard 
Chemical Co., St. Joseph, Mo. It is 
claimed by the manufacturers, as well 
as by some material people, to have no 
harmful effects providing it is properly 
used, but it will give an approved sur- 
face wherever it is properly used as a 
cleaning medium. It is generally mixed 
with a certain number of parts water, 
depending upon the particular material 
to be cleaned. It is generally applied 
with a mop, allowed to stand a certain 
length of time and then the excess 
moisture being removed. It should be 
earefully used and mixed with water in 
the proportions recommended by the 
manufacturer for the particular mate- 
rial to be cleaned,—otherwise serious 
damage may result. 

QUESTION NO.6. What is the gen- 
eral result of zoning laws on real estate 
values ? 

ANSWER. In general, zoning laws 
inerease real estate values. Such laws 
are passed for that reason, as well as 
to guarantee that certain sections of 


Crawfordsville State Bank 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA 


Spe: building and interior is typical of the many 
splendid banking structures designed, built and 
equipped by the St. Louis Bank Equipment Company 


under their 


Single Contract Method 


The pyramiding of fees which result from separate 
employment of architects, engineers, contractors and 
sub-contractors is eliminated by this Single Contract 
Plan. Total cost is definitely determined and guaran- 


teed by us in advance. 


We will without obligation, furnish photographs, plans, 
eost data and other information to any banker 
who is interested in bank building or equipment. 


St. Louis Bank Equipment Company 
Bank Buildings and Interiors 


807-811 Walnut Street 


municipalities shall be protected forever 
from undesirable structures. For in- 
stance, in the zones set apart for resi- 
dential purposes no stores or factories 
can be erected, so that the person build- 
ing a residence in that zone is assured 
that his property will never depreciate, 
because some one erects a factory on 
the next lot to him. This, briefly, states 
the reason for zoning laws and they 
protect the business districts, as well as 
the industrial districts, in a similar 
manner. 

QUESTION NO. 7. Is there any 
particular advantage in metal bank 
equipment over wood equipment? 

ANSWER. This is a much diseussed 
subject and at present writing it seems 
as though the majority of banks were 


St. Louis, Mo. 


installing metal equipment, because in 
some cases the first cost is cheaper than 
for wood equipment. Where space is 
valuable, the metal equipment does not 
occupy as much space as the wood and, 
of course the metal equipment will not 
burn. On the other hand, many feel 
that the metal equipment is more noisy 
insofar as files, drawers, ete. are con- 
cerned. Many object to working with 
metal because it is cold, and as far as the 
fire protective features are concerned, the 
average metal equipment will be damaged 
fully as much as the wood in case of 
fire, although, of course, the metal itself 
will not burn, and unless _ special 
fireproof cabinets are provided, the con- 
tents will be just as easily destroyed, 
if enclosed in the ordinary metal con- 
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OLISHED MINNESOTA PEARL PINK 

GRANITE used to advantage as a base 

* course on this Bank insured a clean neat 
building and everlasting wear, 


Uniform Color 


Any Size 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


COLD SPRING GRANITE CoO., Inc. 


Formerly Rockville Granite Co. 


COLD SPRING - 
CHICAGO 
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struction as though it were enclosed in 
wood construction—although, of course, 
in a good hot fire there wouldn’t be 
much left of either. Then, of course, 
there is, both in the metal and in the 
wood construction, a great variation in 
quality. We think it is safe to say 
that the poorest constructed metal 
equipment will give better service than 
the poorest wood constructed equipment, 
because the expansion and contraction in 
the metal will not cause as much damage 
as in the case of wood, nor will the 
dampness effect the metal as much as 
it will the wood. 

On the other hand, the very finest 
wood cabinet construction will work 
fully as well and with less noise than the 
best metal construction, but with the 


finest wood construction the cost will 
probably be greater than for the very 
best metal construction. The above 
statement applies chiefly to special 
bank equipment, and does not refer to 
the stock equipment carried by the 
various equipment manufacturers. 

QUESTION 8. What are the im- 
portant points to consider in purchas- 
ing rubber flooring? 

ANSWER. Rubber tiling, which is 
very much advertised today, and which 
is used more than’ ever before 
for floor covering, is to a degree a com- 
paratively new material and is in its 
experimental stage. Rubber tiling is 
made both with new rubber and with 
re-claimed rubber, and both the new and 
re-claimed rubber tile are made with or 


without some form of fibre reinforcing. 
It is finished in varying degrees of hard- 
ness, and it hardens as it grows older, 
the same as all rubber products seem 
to harden. Our experiments, have 
shown us that the product made from 
entirely new rubber is better than that 
made from the re-claimed rubber, al- 
though it is not inconceivable that 
methods may be devised whereby the 
product made from re-claimed rubber 
will be fully the equal of that made 
from new rubber insofar as appearance 
and wearing qualities are concerned. 
The product which is reinforced with 
fibre seems to stand the wear and tear 
a little better than that product which 
has no reinforeing. As _ with all 
products in the experimental stages, we 
feel that it is advisable to purchase the 
product from the most reliable manu- 
facturers; from those manufacturers 
who have been in business for a con- 
siderable period and who are financially 
strong, rather than to purchase from a 
concern who is here today and gone 
tomorrow. Price is of importance, and 
those concerns who are financially strong 
and reliable, undoubtedly, are able to 
manufacture the material at as low a 
cost as any manufacturer, but on the 
other hand they will not, necessarily, 
quote the lowest cost for furnishing and 
installing the material, as one reason 
for the failure of those manufacturers, 
who are here today and gone tomorow, 
is that they have tried to undersell the 
reliable manufacturer by selling below 
their cost and, of course, such concerns 
cannot exist for very long. 


BOSTON BANK ERECTS 
ON HISTORIC SIGHT 


The First National Bank of Boston 
has just moved into its new building at 
67 Milk street, a few doors from the 
building it has occupied since 1908. 
It now covers the site formerly occupied 
by the Equitable Building, the Master 
Builder’s Associates Building, and the 
old John Hancock Building. It is a 
location of considerable historic in- 
terest being only three blocks away 
from the original shore line of Boston 
and on the spot where the great Boston 
fire was checked. 

The new building has a total height 
of 150 feet from the sidewalk to the 
top of the main roof, and there is also 
a three-story basement below the street 
level. The building is 258 feet in 
length and 107 feet on the Milk Street 
frontage. The outside walls are of 
Indiana limestone, ranging in color from 
light gray to dark blue, and of Ohio 
sandstone varying from light straw to 
deep buff. 

The banking quarters, occupying the 
street floor, four floors above the street 
and all the basement were designed to 
meet particular and individual require- 
ments of the First National Bank. The 
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main banking room is finished with 
gray marble borders and darker rubber 
tile floors which offer a pleasing 
contrast to the American walnut wains- 
coting and the variegated areas of 
rusticated stone work above. The 
floors of the public spaces are of marble, 
with mosaic borders. 

In reality there are two bank floors, 
the street entrances being at an inter- 
mediate level, so that one ascends or 
descends but a few steps to reach either 
floor. On the lower floor the tellers’ 
wickets are in bronze screen of the usual 
type, but in the public arcade on the 
upper level the wickets are placed in 
a series of windows in the stone wall of 
the arcade itself, and on this whole 
floor there is no projecting counter- 
sereen. 

The main vault is a two-story struc- 
ture; the upper floor housing the safe 
deposit department contains nearly 
9,000 boxes and lockers, and the lower 
floor is reserved for the storage of the 
bank’s own cash and securities. Each 
floor of the vault is 38 feet wide by 
52 feet long. It is constructed of a con- 
crete envelope three feet thick, rein- 
forced with sheets of 34-inch steelcrete, 
the heaviest grade of expanded metal 
that can be manufactured. In addition 
to this grillage, a net work of electric 
cable has been placed in the outer sur- 
face of the concrete structure so that 
no opening greater than three inches in 
diameter can be made through the wal's 
without rupturing this cable and sound- 
ing an alarm signal. Special ventilating 
equipment is provided for the vault. 
Each of the two vaults is closed by two 
vault doors each weighing approximately 
85 tons and three feet in thickness. 
The doors are not only fireproof and 
burglarproof but mob-proof as well, as 
the time necessary to penetrate these 
doors renders this danger negligible. 

For the convenience of commercial 
customers the bank has adopted the 
unit system, under which customers ac- 
counts will be divided into seven alpha- 
betical divisions and one special divi- 
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sion. Each division will comprise three | 


tellers and the required number of book- 
keepers, statement clerks and proof 
clerks to handle the work of that unit. 


Customers are requested to use the | 


tellers wickets displaying the section 


of the alphabet in which their names | 
fall. Each teller will both receive de- | 


posits and eash checks. If a customer 


| 
has an account under another name as 


well, he may choose to do all of his bus- 
iness at the wicket into which either of 
his accounts falls. However, it is pre- 
ferable to the bank that he choose the 
unit handling the account having the 





largest volume of business. If a de- | 
positor wishes to cash a check of another | 
depositor of the bank, he goes to the | 


wicket at which he does his own busi- 
ness, rather than the wicket correspond- 
ing with the name of the drawer of the 
check. 
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An Individual Type of 
Bank Building 


HIS style of building, which is growing in 

popularity among bankers, is occupied 
entirely by the Rutherford National Bank of 
Rutherford, N. J. 


It was recently completed by us. 
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This building is carried out in classic architecture 
—the lonic style—and occupies an important 
corner site in Rutherford. The exterior is of 
limestone and granite, with bronze grilles, 
windows and doors. 


Thomas M. James Company 


Bank Architects and Equipment Engineers 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


342 Madison Ave., New York Fuller Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 
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SOLVING PROBLEMS 


OF BANK 


HOUSING 


A few aids for those confronted with 
perplexing conditions of building and 
arrangement, offered by a_ builder 


By CHAS. C. MORGAN, PRESIDENT 
Morgan, French & Company, Architects, New York, N. Y. 


HE question as to whether a bank 
should be housed in an oftice build- 
ing, or an individual building, must be 
settled for each individual case, and the 
question is one of figures—will an office 
building pay a fair return on the addi- 
tional cost above an individual building? 
If so, it is probably wise to built it. 
The reason for erecting any kind of 
a structure, excepting a monument, is 
to provide enclosed space ‘for some 
useful purpose, and the nearer the 
structure follows the demands of a 
properly arranged interior, the better it 
will appear. Any building should be de- 
signed with the thought of first caring for 
the necessities of its occupancy. There- 
fore the plan is of paramount import- 
ance. It seems that many buildings 
must have been conceived as monuments 
because their appearance suggests a 
static existence, rather than an active 
one. There is no reason for building a 
bank like a walled prison; windows 
should be large and low, and there should 
be plenty of them. 

Do not accept a monument, which 
always suggests inactivity, as your 
place of business, but choose rather a 
vital cheerful business home _ that 
bespeaks life and action. 

Savings banks occupy, in the public 
mind, a position which is suggestive of 
conservatism and they need to exercise 
the most thoughtful consideration lest 
they appear to violate their own mes- 
sage of thrift. 

Without broad experience and spe- 
cialized knowledge on this subject, 
nobody can be expected to understand 
the utilitarian aspect of a bank’s busi- 
ness, and the best guarantee against ex- 
travaganee and waste is to be found in 
the employment of specialized knowl- 
edge for the particular problem at hand, 
whether it be the erection of a bank 
building or any other problem. 

Speaking broadly, the best arrange- 
ment for any bank on a lot from 20 
feet wide up to 35 feet is a one-sided 
bank with the publie space on the inside 
and good convenient banking quarters, in 
either savings or commercial banks, may 
be arranged on lots but little more 
than 20 feet wide.” 


Above 35 feet it becomes a matter 
for careful study of requirements to 
determine the best form for any par- 
ticular bank, although, generally speak- 
ing, the horseshoe type is best for 
savings banks, and the central public 
space for commercial banks. 

The most ideal building for any bank 
is a broad shallow one, although such a 
lot is rarely used on account of the 
front foot value of well located property. 

There are few hard and fast rules on 
the subject of bank layout as it pertains 
to savings accounts, that will apply in 
all cases, and the person who attempts 
to apply a given practice to all cases 
simply shows the lack, either of ex- 
perience or of capacity to understand- 
ingly study and solve a problem cor- 
rectly. 

The solution of the problem of bank 
arrangement depends, of course, upon 
various conditions, such as, size of town 
or nature of business. If it is a very 
small town, the horseshoe type of ar- 
rangement is usually best, whether the 
case be a mutual savings bank or a 
commercial bank, operating a savings 
department. The reason for this is, of 
course, the advisability of concentrating 
the small force, each member of which 
is at times called upon to perform a 
variety of duties. 

The horseshoe type has been quite 
generally accepted for mutual savings 
banks and when the unit system is em- 
ployed, it is perhaps the best, but there 
is a question whether it has been wisely 
applied in the case of large mutual 
savings banks. . 

The shape of the plot or room to be 
occupied is, of course, sometimes a 
governing factor in determining the 
general scheme of arrangement. 

It is not many years since all bank 
officers, in all banks, were hidden away 
where they were approached with dif- 
ficulty. That condition is _ entirely 
changed in respect to commercial banks, 
and it will not be long before this will 
be true of all savings banks. 

The general arrangement for savings 
accounts, whether they be mutual 
savings accounts, or savings accounts 
in commercial banks or vacation club 


accounts or coal club, insurance club, 
travel club, Christmas club, or whatever 
may be, is a continuous low wicket 
throughout the length of the counter 
with the ledger desks immediately 
behind. 


This continuous wicket gives the 
maximum of flexibility, because in a 
space of six or seven feet, which might 
ordinarily be assigned to a cage with 
the usual single wicket, three people 
may be waited upon at one time, if the 
eage is equipped with a continuous 
wicket, instead of a single wicket. 

All deal plates, whether for savings 
or other accounts, should be at counter 
height (42 inches). 

High wickets appreciably detract from 
the teller capacity of any bank. 

Open counters are suitable for much 
of the teller service in mutual savings 
banks, but unsuitable for commercial 
banks, on account of the vastly greater 
amount of money that must .be kept 
available. 


Overhead guards are unnecessary and 
serve no purpose in any bank. 

Electrical hold-up protection is de- 
sirable equipment, and its potential 
value is attested to by the savings it 
effects in insurance premiums. 

Mutual savings banks should be 
equipped with wide wickets, if any, to 
afford room for customers to sign. 
Savings banks should be provided with 
a wide ledge at counter height to afford 
resting place for hand bags, ete. 

Vault for banks funds and securities 
should be of such construction as will 
secure best insurance rating, the mini- 
mum being ten inches of solid steel in 
the door, and the walls to be constructed 
of 27 inches of reinforced concrete or 
of 18 inches of reinforced concrete with 
1% inch steel lining. 

The ideal savings bank or savings 
department should have an _ open 
officers’ space with desks for all ex- 
ecutives and a closed office near by for 
the head of the institution; one or more 
consultation rooms adjoining open 
officers’ space; a continuous wicket or 
open counter for new accounts; con- 
tinuous wickets or open counters for 
preparation of deposits or withdrawals, 
comparison of signatures, ete.; enclosed 
tellers’ cages for receiving and for pay- 
ing; and vaults on same ftoor as, and 
accessible to, tellers. 


The formal opening of the new build- 
ing of the Bank of North Wilkesboro, 
North Wilkesboro, North Carolina, took 


place recently. The building was 
erected at a cost of around $115,000. 


The new branch bank of the Fourth 
and First Bank and Trust Company 
located at Twenty-first and Ackle 
Avenues, Nashville, opened recently 
with Harry Hix as manager. 
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The New Home of the Greenville Banking & Trust Company, Jersey City, N. J. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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MAKING APPEARANCE 
FIT UTILITY NEEDS 


By K. E. Morrison 


Shutts and Morrison, Architects, Erie, Pa. 


PROMINENT architect used to 

say that “form follows function,” 
in other words, the shape or design of 
a building should suggest its use. Why 
then has modern bank building design 
tended to imitate the design of the 
ancient Greek and Roman temple? Let 
us consider. The ancient temple was 
the stronghold of the city. In times 
of peril all valuables were brought to 
the place of worship which was sup- 
posed to be inviolate. So much for 
safety or strength. In design the finest 
thought was expended so as to make 
the temples the outstanding architec- 
tural monuments. It is very natural 
or fitting, therefore, that for modern 
bank buildings, (which should suggest 
security as well as beauty) that we 
call upon the ancient temple artists and 
architects for ideas. 

There are in modern times, however, 
slight exceptions which have to be 
made—due to the business of the 
average bank. A bank building must 
be: 1—Economical in space, because 
space on a business street is valuable. 
2—Conveniently arranged, for the 
public must have facilities such as quick 
service, safety deposit boxes, ete. 3— 
Well lighted. Natural lighting is a 
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valuable consideration. While a design 
must be strong in appearance, still the 
lighting should not be sacrificed for the 
design. 

Strength, beauty and utility have 
been combined in the new building for 
the Central Trust and Title Company, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. The exterior facing 
will be of granite in the handsome Doric 
order. Built on a prominent corner 
location, the building will attract at- 
tention. 

The interior contains features not al- 
together usual. While the active officers 
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spaces and tellers cages are arranged 
in a U-shape around the central lobby, 
special attention has been given to the 
Foreign Department which can be used 
when the main banking room is closed. 
The balcony contains a handsome Direc- 
tors Room besides rest room and toilet 
for employes. The spacious basement 
will contain three vaults, a book vault, 
an additional safety deposit vault, and 
a large vault for storing of material, 
besides Toilets, Kitchen, Storage Space 
and heating facilities. 


The tellers cages are all double cages 


PEOPLES STATE BANK 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


CARMICHAEL 


AND - - 


MILLSPAUGH 


ONE of the two bank buildings in 

Wyandotte that we have design- 
ed and are now building under our 
“ACTUAL COST” plus “FIXED 
sl plan, with guaranteed cost 
imit. 





Write us for information regarding 


building your bank. Expert advice. Architects and Engineers 


of Bank Buildings 


No obligation for consultation 


BOND-HUBBARD COMPANY 
Bank Builders 


1438 First National Bank Building 


COLUMBUS - OHIO 
Chicago, III. 
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WE ARE 


Bank Architects 


We make a special study of each individual 












DEPOSITORS problem. 
STATE Z ‘ 
BANK We are experts in the mechanical equip- 


, Ina. 
arenes he ment of a modern bank. 


We bring twenty years of experience to 
your problem in handling contracts and 
contractors. 


We are your agent. 
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KIMBALL TRUST 
AND SAVINGS 
BANK 
Curcaco, ILL. 


EVANSTON 
TRUST AND SAVINGS 
BANK 

Evanston, ILL. 


If you contemplate re- 
modeling or construct- 
ing a new building, let 
us give you our pro- 
position. 


WEST SIDE 
NATIONAL BANK 
Cuicaco, ILL. 





| What Our Service Consists of | 


1—Consultations, preliminary sketches, estimates of cost, in- 
cluding water color design of proposed building. 


2—Complete plans, specifications, full size details and award- 
ing of contracts in conjunction with owner. 
| 3—Complete superintendence. 


W. GIBBONS UFFENDELL, Bank Architect | 


| 39 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. | 
} 
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SPRING VALLEY CITY BANK 
SPRING VALLEY, ILLINOIS 


H. Freperic BEck, Architect 


J.C.SITTERLY - - - - 
CHAS. W. KNAPP - - 


President 
Vice-Pres. 


PETER HOLLERICH - - - Cashier 
L. H. LUTHER - - - Asst. Cashier 


ONE OF OUR RECENT CONTRACTS 


GEO. W. STILES COMPANY 


159 East Ontario Street 


P. B. Glassco, President 
G. W. Stiles, - - Treasurer 


DESIGNERS 
BUILDERS 


Paut V. HyLanp 
H. FREDERIC BECK 
Architects 
ASSOCIATED 


so that one teller can care for both 
wickets or in times of business rush, 
they can double up. In this way the 
increased business may be handled. The 
bookkeepers are handy to the tellers 
so that each cage is a department in 
itself. Notes, Collections and Christmas 
Savings have all been arranged to make 
for the most convenience. 


The building will be the last word in 
construction being made of stone, steel 
and concrete. 

The vestibule has a marble floor. The 
lobby has rubber tiling floor and all 
the work space inlaid linoleum on 
cement. 

Bank counters are of gray polished 
marble, paneled. Bank screens, wickets 
and cornices are of solid bronze. Ample 


CHICAGO 


Tee 
BANK BUILDINGS 


OUR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET SENT ON REQUEST 


5. Ls Shentherd, Directing Exar, 
ENGINEERS 
EQUIPMENT 


AMERICAN Fixture Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ASSOCIATED 


eash and box drawers and storage 
cabinets are provided for cages. 


The vault on the ground floor, which 
centers with the Public Lobby has the 


* latest type of reinforcing, the same as 


is used in the Federal Reserve Banks. 
There will be fire, mob and burglar-proof 
doors and electric protection. Heat 
will be by vapor steam with automatic 
control. For the illumination Frink re- 
flectors and artistie lighting fixtures 
will enhance the interior. The side walls 
will have a high wainscot of travertine 
marble with mural decorations on 
canvas above. 

A Western Union clock system will 
be used, one clock being placed on the 
front of baleony and the other on front 
of building. 


BANK OF CALIFORNIA 
OPENS NEW BRANCH ~- 


HE new home of the Seattle branch, 
Bank of California, N. A., was open 
to the public recently and during the 
evening a reception was held by officers 
and employes. Thousands of people 
thronged to see the beautiful structure 
and many compliments were paid 
members of the staff upon its conve- 
niences, and perfection of arrangement. 
Located in the heart of Seattle’s 
financial district in the same block that 
has housed the Bank of California for 
20 years, the new building is a gem 
of modern bank architecture, and em- 
bodies many of the latest ideas in ar- 
rangement for the convenience and 
comfort of its customers and employes. 
The exterior presents an appearance 
of stability and simple elegance with 
its massive pillars and imposing portal. 
The Second Avenue facade is com- 
posed in four free standing Roman 
Tonic columns with two related pilasters, 
the center space being slightly spread 
to afford an ample entrance. The en- 
tablature is crowned by an attie form- 
ing the top story. 

This composition results in a design 
of monumental seale, which is carried 
through the interior in a correct relat- 
ing order. 

Entering the main banking room 
through the great doors, one is at once 
impressed with the beauty and con- 
venience that has been attained in its 
construction. An impression of ‘m- 
mensity has been created by the high 
ceiling and the expanse of the room, 
unbroken by pillars, except for the 
two massive columns at either end. The 
style is strict Italian Renaissance, 
adopted because of its formal simplicity 
and decorative possibilities. The ceiling 
which is 39 feet above the floor, is 
semi-Pompeian with polychrome effect, 
with an over-all octagon motif. The 
pilasters are adorned with magnificent 
bronze torch lights. The columns are 
bronzed and the metal work surround- 
ing the columns is old bronze to blend 
in its entirety with the marble counters, 
the walnut woodwork and the genuine 
bronze grill work. 

The bank room is on the street level 
and oceupies the entire lot, the public 
space being in the center surrounded 
by the counter screen and officers’ 
counters. This places all wickets in 
direct view of the public. 

The marble used for counters and 
sereens is a beautifully variegated 
Escolette, imported from France, and 
the woodwork and panels are of highly 
polished black walnut. Large clocks, 
with dials of Escolette, are centered in 
the baleony grillwork at each end of the 
room. 

The center of the ceiling is a large 
skylight, 22x50 feet, admitting an 
abundant supply of daylight for the 
illumination of every part of the room, 
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and this with adequate windows at 
both ends, gives the most effective 
method of lighting. The maximum of 
uniform distribution of light has been 
obtained with a marked absence of 
shadows. It is arranged so that on 
dark days or in the evening, artificial 
light can be flooded through it, giving 
almost the same effect as the natural 
light. 

Space on the north side of the front 
entrance, under the balcony, is utilized 
for a conference room and the manager’s 
office, and by the open arrangement of 
the counters, he can see practically the 
entire banking room from his desk. 
On the south side of the entrance are 
offices for bank officers and a conve- 
nient reception and waiting room for 
women customers has also been pro- 
vided. 

The heating and ventilating system 
is of the most modern type and all air 
is carried in and out through concealed 
tubes. Five large electric motors are 
used to operate the ventilating system. 
The air after being heated is washed 
and re-heated, before being forced into 
the room. Foul air is withdrawn by a 
huge fan operating in a_ concealed 
ehamber. 

A very complete pneumatie tube 
system, operating through a_ central 
station connects every department of 
the bank. By a special device, the 
handling of the containers at the central 
station is simplified so as to require 
the minimum amount of attention. 

There are two basement floors below 
the main floor, the first containing the 
vaults and record storage rooms. The 
main vault is an island of massive 
concrete and electric wires, two massive 
doors one of which weigh 21,000 pounds, 
the entire vault being the latest work 
in burglar-proof construction. 

Ample storage space has been pro- 
vided to accommodate the accumulation 
of records for many years. On the 
north side of the basement, a large 
space designed to provide room for safe 
deposit boxes at some future time is 
now being utilized for handball courts 
and golf practice net for the officers 
and employes of the bank. Adjacent 
to this a well equipped shower room 
finished handsomely in marble and tile 
has been installed. 

To the rear of the basement floor is 
the girls’ locker and rest room, equipped 
with dressing tables, day bed, ete. This 
is above alley level so has the advantage 
of outside light. 


In the rear of the basement, where 
it receives direct light from full 
windows at the back, is a eommodious 
mailing room, connected with the upper 
floors by an automatic “dumb waiter.” 
The sub-basement houses the motor and 
radiators of the heating and ventilating 
system and provides space for the in- 
stallation of a steam plant should it 
become necessary. At present the heat 
is supplied from a central heating plant. 


TWO BANK BUILDINGS NOW 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
PLATTEVILLE, WISCONSIN 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
MEDFORD, WISCONSIN 


A. MOORMAN & CO. 


BANK BUILDERS 
CONSTRUCTION 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


DESIGN 


The mezzanine floor consists of bal- 
conies at each end of the main banking 
room, containing desk space and a small 
conference room. The upper floor has 
sound-proof rooms on each side of the 
central court, which are used for the 
bookkeeping and accounting depart- 
ments. 

The entire front of the upper floor 
is devoted to club rooms for members 
of the staff. These are handsomely de- 
eorated and are delightfully furnished. 
The furniture is fiber, finished in 
burnished gold and black, upholstered in 
Toile Trianon with a gold background 
striped with Tete de Negre. The dra- 
peries harmonize with the decorations 
of the walls and the tones of the fur- 
niture. In addition to an abundance of 


EQUIPMENT 





easy chairs, settees and davenports, a 
piano and victrola have been provided. 
The floor is finished in orien wood from 
the Philippine Islands. A well equipped 
kitchen and small dining room will be 
maintained. 

Automatic elevators at front and back 
connect the various floors, and many 
small details of convenience, both for 
the employes and customers have been) 
installed throughout the building. 

O. L. Smith, a director of the new 
Credit Union labor bank at Evansville, 
Indiana has been elected secretary- 
treasurer, succeeding W. H. Wilson, 
who has resigned. About $15,000 worth 
of bank stock has been sold, and it is 
planned to open the bank for business 
within 90 days. 
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DOES BANKER-FARMER 
CO-OPERATION PAY? 


By P. L. Downs, Vice President, 
First National Bank, Temple, Texas 


ARMER’S problems are bankers’ 

problems. When a banker passes 
on an application for a loan to a farmer 
he should insist that the farmer first 
place himself in a position to feed him- 
self and family at home. By doing so, 
the banker will not only be protecting 
his own business; but will be conferring 
a benefit upon the farmer and the com- 
munity, and enhancing the general in- 
terests of all concerned. Whenever the 
landlord insists upon a tenant cultivat- 
ing in cotton the greater portion of his 
acreage, without first satisfying himself 
that the farmer is able to feed himself 
and his family at home, he is doing a 
marked injustice to himself and to his 
tenant, to his community and to his 
state. This same condition will apply 
to any other one-crop system. 

Any farmer who persistently and con- 
sistently confines himself, year in and 
year out, for a continued period of time, 
to one crop, is bound to bankrupt him- 
self and thereby impose uncollectible 
obligations upon the bank with which 
he does business, and the merchant from 
whom he buys his goods. The only safe 
and sane method of farming operations 
is to encourage and urge our farming 
classes to plant more food and feedstuff 
for both man and beast, and plant only 
such amount of cotton as he or his 
family can successfully work, without 
having to hire high priced labor. 

Instead of pursuing a one-crop sys- 
tem, if, as a substitute, he will increase 
the production of foodstuffs and feed 
crops, such as corn, grain sorghums, po- 
tatoes, cane, beans, peas, hay, along 
with all kinds of poultry and beef cattle, 
it is believed that the financial situation 
of both farmer and banker can be more 
readily stabilized, and the threatened 
ruin of the one-crop system can be 
averted. Our agriculture will never be 
placed upon a sound and profitable 
basis, such as it ought to occupy, until 
our farming classes have learned to feed 
themselves at home. Such conditions 
will automatically bring about wide- 
spread and genuine reduction in the 
acreage of any one crop. It behooves 
the banker and the farmer, alike, to 
exert their every influence and effort to 
bring about this result. 
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BANKING ON THE 
DAIRY COW 


By E. R. ESTBERG 


President, Waukesha National Bank, Waukesha, Wisconsin 


ANKING on the dairy cow is merely 
banking on a farming system with 
much of the hazard eliminated. I 
don’t think we bankers of Waukesha 
County have ever taken upon ourselves 


E. R. ESTBERG 


any special claim to being “better 
bankers” than members of the banking 
fraternity in other agricultural sections 
of the country. Our county is located 
in Wisconsin, to begin with, where the 
dairy cow has been made the “vehicle” 
on which the farmers travelled to pros- 
perity to a greater extent than any 
other state. 

The reasons for Wisconsin’s rise to 
prominence with the dairy cow go back 
to climate, the State Agricultural 
College and the type of farmers who 
have settled in this state. Dairying 
naturally has made more headway in 
the cool, northern states where corn and 
hogs did not prosper as the main cash- 
getting products as is the case farther 
south in the main Corn Belt. Then 
came Prof. Babcock’s discovery of the 
Babeock test for fat content of milk 
that immediately put the dairy cow on 
a business basis so that the guess and 
gamble could be largely eliminated 
from this type of farming with the 
introduction of the cream separator in- 


vented by the Swedish scientist, Deleval, 
about the same time. 

Our College of Agriculture imme 
diately began an effective “selling” of 
its momentous discoveries to our 
farmers and did such a thorough job 
of it that dairy farming rapidly de- 
veloped as “safe farming.” It didn’t 
take the three banks long to discover 
the value of a farming system that 
eould check up every cow and put her 
on a paying basis with the entire farm 
and its equipment and labor working 
365 days a year on the job that had no 
“erop failures.” 

Of course, we make mistakes and 
not all our banking has been perfect. 
The human element is just as human 
in one section as another, but a farmer 
who knows his business here is a safe 
risk for about any reasonable loan for 
cattle and equipment to put those 
animals on a paying basis that will pay 
interest regularly and gradually retire 
the loan. 

The dairy farmer gets money every 
month instead of once a year. He 
doesn’t have to finance himself for 
eleven months ahead at one time and 
then get his money all in one month. 

Take, for example, one Welsh farmer 
here who stands out in our picture so 
strongly that his story has been told 
often by the farm papers. His swampy, 
stony little “eighty”. was so poor under 
the old system of farming before dairy- 
ing came that he was ready to abandon 
it if he could have raised money enough 
to move away some thirty years ago. 
Today his farm, cows and equipment 
would probably be rated upon around 
a quarter of a million dollars. His 
certified milk sells in Chicago and Mil- 
waukee at 25 cents a quart, delivered 
on the doorstep by the retailer. 

Don’t forget that it takes high class 
men to develop into high class farmers 
with high producing herds and pure- 
bred cows that are equipped with the 
latest time, feed and labor saving 
equipment from pumps to milking 
machines and tractors. Pure-bred cattle 
help keep the boys on the farm, and 
we have not had the “top cream” of our 
farm youth skimmed off by the city 
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At the left of the picture is A. A. Armstrong, president of the Camargo State Bank, Camargo, IIl., 
standing — side his grand champion steer which won the big prize at the International Live 
on 


Stock Exposit at the Chic Stock Yards. 


Mr. Armstrong has furnished many Aberdeen- 


Angus bulls for numerous herds, big and little. 


for office and travelling jobs. The best 
brain and brawn from our farms have 
been retained to raise the average in- 
telligence of the farm with each gene- 
ration. The best farm crop in Wauke- 
sha County is our boys and girls, and 
we know it in the bank. 

During the war when high interest 
rates prevailed throughout the agricul- 
tural regions of the world, we never 
charged the farmer over six per cent. 
Our risk was no greater than it ever 
had been, so we did not charge the 
farmer more because the “money market 
was up.” I believe bankers who have 
had anything to do with farm financing 
will agree with me on the statement 
that Wisconsin dairy districts had less 
failures and frozen credits during the 
post-war deflation than did any other 
farming section of the U. S. 

The organization of our county 
breed associations have been of great 
value in the upbuilding of farm pros- 
perity. They have eliminated the scrub 
eow and built up a public and private 
sale system for pure-bred dairy cattle 
that annually brings into the county 
around a half million dollars to add to 
the five and a half million income from 
dairy products. Partly through their 
efforts in getting breeders to use better 
pure-bred bulls, the average production 
per cow per annum has been raised to 
around 6000 Ibs. milk as compared with 
4000 lbs. for the state average, which 
accounts for the sale of better bred 
dairy cattle to other states. Both our 
German and Welsh elements im the 
pioneer population have proved them- 
selves both thrifty and good community 
workers for the advancement of all. 

Our county sales pavilion, built a 
few vears ago, has become an im- 
portant market place for our cattle. 
Shares were sold to the breeders, our 
bank assisting in the financing by 
taking shares by officers interested in 
seeing this advanced step and in the 
making of loans. 


The labor question in dairying has 
become of the most pressing import- 
ance. The tendency here is to so equip 
the barns and herds so as to make it 
as easy and pleasant for the help as 
possible and to eliminate as much out- 
side help as practical. If our farmers 
had to handle the cows and their feed 
crops as in the days of our fathers, 
it would be impossible to get men to 
do it. 

These time, labor and feed saving 
devices help insure the dividends 
from this kind of farming. Water and 
feed are the first essentials of 
live stock farming. The silo insures 
feed, so that there is no corn crop 
failure even in such a late season as 
this. Barn equipment, feed grinders, 
ensilage cutters, manure _ spreaders, 
water cups, feed and litter carriers, gas 
engines, milking machines, tractors and 
trucks, all play their part in eliminat- 
ing hired men, shortening and lighten 
ing the hours of the workers and taking 
the chance out of our system of farm- 
ing. 

The fact that there are now 21 banks 
in the county where three did the busi- 
ness in the pre-dairy cow age, and that 
the deposits of the Waukesha National 
Bank are over the $4,000,000 mark, ac- 
cording to the last statement, should 
be sufficient answer as to whether it 
paid to bank on the dairy. cow. 


John S. Nally, for the last few years 
eashier of the Bank of Martinsville, 
sueceeds Lewis M. Davis, resigned, as 
secretary of the Bethany Trust Com- 
pany, Bethany, Missouri. Before going 
to Martinsville, Mr. Nally was con- 
nected for several years with the 
Bethany Savings Bank. 


D. E. Henderson, at one time auditor 
of the Tennessee Valley Bank, Decatur, 
Alabama, has been elected cashier of 
the Farmers State Bank at Huntsville. 


Special 
Departments— 


are maintained by us for 
rendering special service to 
our correspondent banks. 


These include our Bond 
Department, Foreign De- 
partment, Travel Depart- 
ment, Department for the 
Safe Keeping of Securities 


and the Department of 
Banks. 
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ments. 
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STANDARDIZING FARMING 
FOR BIGGER PROFITS 


By taking the operating methods of successful farmers 
the Association of Equipment Manufacturers is develop- 
ing “standard” practices for the average man to follow 


By F. HAL HIGGINS 


Research Department, National Association of Farm Equipment Manufacturers 


ee these days of post-war deflations 
that have piled up more farming 
problems for the country banker than 
he has ever had before, many bankers 
sometimes find themselves pondering 
whether they are more farmer than 
banker. They not only find themselves 
with more than the regular run of 
financing farmers, but there have been 
many farms turned directly over to 


them regardless of whether they wish to 
foreclose or not. 

Manufacturers and their dealers in 
farm equipment, which term covers 
everything from fences to farm tractors 
and threshing machines, have found the 
post-war situation particularly trying. 
Population has been shifting rapidly 
from farm to city to readjust the labor 
balance between city and farm. Fer- 
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Half a Century of Service 


We have served for almost 
half a century. This long 
period of activity in finan- 


cial affairs has crystallized 
our banking knowledge— 
given it definite and per- 
manent form, an organized 
plan of analysis and proce- 
dure which has brought 


sceady and important 
growth to our business. 


A complete banking service, 
supported by intelligent 
conscientious cooperation, 
is available to you at The 


Drovers. 


Direct. Member Chicago 


Clearing House Association 
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TRUST@ SAVINGS BANK 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


tility problems have changed the com- 
plexion and handling of the hay crops 
in large areas, calling for different 
machinery. The dairy branch of farm- 
ing has had a rapid rise. And, worst 
of all, the buying power of the farmer 
that was suddenly shut off so abruptly 
in the fall of 1920, has never fully been 
turned on again. 


Hence, those manufacturers and 
dealers still in business have awakened 
to the fact that they are living in a new 
era. The farm is being put on a business 
basis that requires that it be run at a 
profit. Otherwise, it changes hands 
until it is abandoned or comes into the 
hands of a man who can make it pay 
dividends. 

In searching about for some way of 
getting away from either theory or 
guess work as to what each dealer 
should sell his farmer patrons for the 
best results for each crop, we found 
in our research work that there were 
piles of experiment station work that 
blazed the way, and a few farmers had 
followed this in their practices for 
success and certain profits. Therefore, 
by taking the methods of these success- 
ful farmers and using them for a 
standard we had what Prof. J. B. David- 
son of the Farm Mechanics Department 
of Iowa State College of Agriculture 
termed “standard practices” for the 
average man to attempt to follow. 

Since there have been developed by 
the Extension Divisions of the agri- 
cultural colleges in recent years, various 
projects and contests in which the 
colleges have supervised the work and 
carefully preserved data while award- 
ing recognition to successful farmers, 
there is available a considerable amount 
of material on which to work. In corn 
the 100-Bushel Club of Ohio is the most 
practical thing of the kind yet de 
veloped. Each farmer entering this 
contest must produce an average of 
100 bushels of corn or more for each 
acre from a measured area of at least 
ten acres. Indiana has a_ similar 
contest, though but 5 acres are required. 
Fold medals are awarded each year to 
those farmers whose crops measure up 
to standard. Indiana’s contest has been 
in operation for ten years and Qhio’s 
for eight, giving a sufficient period of 
normal and abnormal years to develop 
quite conclusive practice data. 

The question of deep plowing, fre 
queney of cultivation, the place of the 
farm tractor in the Corn Belt, the date 
of planting the corn for best results 
in spite of early frosts and late seasons, 
the number of grains to plant per hill, 
whether to drill or plant in hills, and° 
what rotations are best for corn were 
some of the questions that always come 
up in corn growing. What tools and 
equipment are needed for the crop also 
figures in the minds of manufacturer, 
dealer, farmer and the banker who 
must finance the farmer’s operations. 

To get accurate data on each and 
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every point, every winner was ques- 
tioned and asked to fill out a form to 
supplement the reports of the agricul- 
tural colleges. The number of head of weeds. 











acreage in the farm and the acreage in mark with corm 
corn, as well as the number of outside 







were conclusive, quite astonishing in 
some cases because of their accurate 
answers. 

The 42 Ohio corn growers produced 
an average of 106.28 bushels per acre 
in their contests, the same man having one grower. 











average date of planting was May 17, 
indicating the old statement that “the 
middle of May is the best time to plant 
corn” was about right. 












a farmer shouldn’t plow shallow and 






he hadn’t sufficient horse power to do 







erops at harvest time. 








The University of Illinois has been find- 





ing from their experiment plots that west, particularly west of the Mis- 
cultivation was a destructive operation sissippi River. The manure spreader 
that was useless outside of keeping down takes the place of the fertilizer attach- 
In practice, all farmers have ments on the corn planter and grain 
each kind of live stock carried, the weeds, but these men who achieved the drill in Iowa, Missouri 
insist cultivation is western states. The same applies 
necessary for warming up of soil, weed largely to Wisconsin. The Ohio corn 
men hired were figures. The results destruction, airiation, and dust mulch 
maintenance for conserving moisture. tilizer per acre and 31 loads of manure 
They averaged four cultivations and on each ten acres. 

many cultivated five and six times. 
the right time and in the right way, 
you can’t cultivate too much,” stated 


“At In the use of farm tractors the 


t Deep and close cultivation jing only 3114 acres of corn and the 
won three times in two different cases, the first time with shallow cultivation 


and five of them having won twice farther away from the plant to avoid 
during the years of the contest. The roots was the rule. 


The place of leguminous crops in the The tractor and non-tractor farmers 
farm rotation was strikingly brought further divided along similar lines on 
out in an analysis of the records of the number of head of live stock handled, 
these farmers from Ohio. Alfalfa or practically every tractor owner handling 
The plowing was all deep, 7 inches clover of some kind usually preceded live stock. 
for horse plowing and 8 for tractor the 100-bushel yields, only three fol- 
being the average, answering some ar- lowing pasture and seven immediately 


guments of the past winter on whether following corn crops. In the present The standard tools for a corn crop 
drive of all farming experts to cut the 


cover more ground. Of course, where “imported feed bill” by raising more 
alfalfa and other leguminous hay and 
the job right, the average practical pasture crops, this is highly important 
farmer would be apt to let up on his and a fact that will save hundreds of 
depth of plowing at the expense of his millions of dollars by turning them into 
the farm pockets 
Another point argued by at least one wickets of country banks. 
great mid-west agricultural college for The application of fertilizers and 
the past few years has been cultivation. manures in Ohio of course, is on a dif- 


and through the 


ferent ratio than is the ease farther being especially favored. The fact that 
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and other 


winners averaged 207 pounds of fer- 


winners divided sharply into two 
classes, the tractorless farmers averag- 


tractor farmers 110% acres. Their 
farm acreage was 141 for non-tractor 
farmers and 276 for the tractor farmers. 


The tractor men reported 
an average of 40 head of cattle, 135 
hogs and 50 sheep. 


were plow, dise and smoothing harrow, 
land packer, corn planter with fertilizer 
attachment, manure spreader, and cul- 
tivator. Size of tools and use of 2-row 
cultivators and tractor depend upon size 
and contour of farm. The 2-row cul- 
tivator has proved its place as a labor 
and time saver on acreages larger than 
mere patches where the land is not 
hilly, its use after the first cultivation 
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the labor peak that piles up with corn 
cultivation, haying and small grain 
cutting may be considerably shortened 
is appreciated by good managers. They 
estimate that one man can do 90 per 
cent more with a 2-row cultivator, 
which means that the corn may be given 
an extra needed cultivation that would 
have been omitted many years in order 
to cut the clover or alfalfa at the right 
time. 

The hired help problem of the farmer 
the past few years has been one that 
has been the straw that broke the back 
of many a farmer who could have 
shown a profit, or at least stayed in the 
business had it not been for high wages 
for both day labor at harvest time and 
mounting wages by the month. Children 
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have been kept out of school, farm 
women have again appeared in the 
fields and the entire family have added 
an hour or more to the daily work on 
the farm in the effort of the farmer to 
solve this farm labor problem that has 
compelled him to bid against industry 
for his labor requirements at a time 
when his business was deflated to the 
lowest point in the history of his busi- 
ness. 


Our standardizing of corn crop pro- 
duction is only the first of the farm 
activities we are taking up. Commer- 
cial orcharding, dairying, hog produc- 
tion, haying, wheat growing, cotton 
growing and beef production are some 
others already under way. Safeguard- 
ing the manufacturer, dealer, farmer, 
and banker through the elimination of 
the guess and gamble in farming are 
aimed at in these surveys. 


SHARP DECLINE IN 
FARM INCOMES 


Recent report of Department of Agriculture shows 
extent of profitless effort of farmers since war but 
indicates continuance of recent upward movement 


ARM income studies have just been 

completed by the United States 
Department of Agriculture which bear 
out the popular impression that the 
American agriculture since the slump of 
1920 has not yielded a commercial in- 
terest return on its invested capital or 
a fair wage for the average farm oper- 
ator and his family. They attempt to 
measure the extent to which the farm- 
ing business has been going behind. 
The low point of the depression, it is 
shown, was touched in 1920-21. There 
was some improvement in the following 
year. In the last two years the im- 
provement has been quite noticeable, 
and the department says indications are 
that it will continue. 


Interest paid on total farm indebted- 
ness consumed all capital earnings in 
the crop years 1920-21 and 1921-22, the 
studies show. In the next two years, 
there was a return of 3.1 per cent on 
the total capital invested in agriculture 
including rewards of management. This 
investment, however, was written down 
from $79,607,000,000 in 1920 to $59,- 
409,000,000. Land and buildings by 
themselves were written down from $66,- 
316,000,000 to $48,300,000,000. 


This is the department’s estimate of 
the extent to which the value of property 
used in agriculture declined from 1919 
to 1923-24. Land and buildings, ma- 
chinery, live stock, and working capital 
make up the total agricultural invest- 
ment. To arrive at its present estimate 
of this capital, the department wrote 
down the Census figure of 1920 for 
land and buildings on the basis of the 
reported decline in improved farm land 
values in all parts of the country. It 
figured the decline in value of equipment 
on the basis of current prices and 
estimated purchases of equipment by 
farmers. The livestock estimate rests 
on the department’s inventory as of 
January 1. Working capital is estim- 


ated at 1 per cent of the total inventory. 
While the decline in the current value 
of the country’s agricultural property 
represents to a large degree a paper 
loss rather than an actual loss, it is 
nevertheless important to the large 
numbers of farmers who bought land 
and equipment when prices were at their 
peak. 

The department has estimated for 
the 5-year period the return on all the 
capital invested on agriculture. It puts 
this rate at 6.2 per cent for 1919-20; 
0.6 per cent for 1920-21; 1.4 per cent 
for 1921-22; 3.1 per cent for 1922-23; 
and 3.1 per cent for 1923-24. Even 
this meager showing was only made 
by valuing the labor of farm operators 
and their families at no more than the 
current rate for common labor. While 
agricultural capital as a whole had only 
the small returns above mentioned, it 
was paying an average of more than 
6.7 on mortgage and other indebtedness. 


Some other figures compiled by the 
department in its study are interesting. 
It puts the gross income of American 
agriculture (that is the value of its pro- 
duction less feed and seed) at $15,- 
830,000,000 for 1919-20; at $12,782,- 
000,000 for 1920-21; at $9,552,000,000 
for 1921-22; at $10,592,000,000 for 
1922-23; and at $11,467,000,000 for 
1923-24. Net income to agriculture was 
these amounts less operating expenses, 
taxés, and depreciation. With these de- 
ductions made, the department figures 
out the net income of the different 
years to have been as follows: $4,954,- 
000,000 for 1919-20; $438,000,000 for 
1920-21;  $865,000,000 for 1921-22; 
$1,916,000,000 for 1922-25; and $1,- 
863,000,000 for 1923-24. 

After the farmers had paid interest 
on their total farm debt, the income 
left to them on their unencumbered 
capital is estimated to have been $4,- 
$468,000,000 for 1920-21; a loss of 
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$73,000,000 for 1921-22; a net balance 
of $964,000,000 for 1922-23; and of 
$921,000,000 for °1923-24. 


That is the agricultural position as 
it looked from the standpoint of the 
earnings on all the capital invested 
in the business. When it is looked 
at from the standpoint of the 
return on the farmer’s own capital and 
the reward for his labor, the picture is 
equally unsatisfactory. On the capital 
owned by farm operators themselves the 
rate earned is figured at 5.8 per cent 
for 1919-20; minus 3.1 per cent for 
1920-21; minus 1.4 per cent for 1921- 
22; 1.5 per cent for 1922-23; and 1.4 
per cent for 1923-24. Thus in two out 
of the five years farmer-earned capital 
earned nothing and had to be drawn on 
to meet interest charges on borrowed 
capital. 

The estimates of the net return on 
farmer-owned capital in the last two 
years are more liberal than those given 
in a recent survey made by the depart- 
ment upon returns for 1923. In that 
survey 16,000 owner-operated farms 
were covered. Allowing $870 for the 
value of the labor of the operator and 
that of his family, it was figured that 
the farms studied showed a net balance 
for the year of $270, or 1.5 per cent 
on the average value of the farm real 
estate and its improvements. That 
return barely sufficed to pay interest 
charges. It left practically nothing as 
a return on the farmer’s capital. The 
new study, which covers the entire 
country and includes tenants as well 
as owners, indicates that farm opera- 
tions in 1922-23 yielded 1.5 per cent 
on farmer-owned capital and 1.4 per 
cent for 1923-24 after deducting wages 
for the farmer’s labor but nothing for 
his management. But this showing, it 
is pointed out, is due to the fact that 
the later study makes a more conserv- 
ative valuation of the farmer’s own 
labor and that of his family than the 
former one. 


Considered from the standpoint of 
the return for the farmer’s own labor 
after deducting a commercial interest 
return on his capital, the average farm 
operator, says the department, in the 
5-year period actually earned less than 
was paid to common hired hands. If, 
out of the total agricultural income, 
farmer-owned capital were credited with 
earnings at a rate equal to that which 
investments in farm loan bonds receive, 
the reward left for management and 
labor contributed by operators was $932 
per operator and family in 1919-20; 
$399 in 1920-21; $292 in- 1921-22; 
$454 in 1922-23; and $520 in 1923-24. 
These wages may be compared with the 
average wages (without board) paid to 
hired labor in the same years. These 
were $675 in caspeod $779 in 1920-21; 
$520 in 1921-22; $501 in 1922-23; and 
$563 in 1923-24. 
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As an additional means of gaging 
how the agricultural depression has 
affected the farm standards of living 
in the four years since 1919-20, the 
department points out that in this period 
wholesale prices of all commodities de- 
clined only 25 to 30 per cent, ‘retail 
prices of 22 food articles declined only 
20 to 25 per cent, and living costs 
declined only 13 to 15 per cent, while 
the farmer’s income declined as much as 
60 to 72 per cent. These figures, of 
course, relate to agriculture as a whole 


and to the average farmer. Some 
farmers doubtless made satisfactory 
profits in the depression period. It is 
certain, however, that a majority 


received only low returns or suffered 


losses. 
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Dwight Cunningham has entered the 
employ of the First National Bank, 
Los Gatos, California. Mr. Cunning- 
ham has been in the employ of a San 
Jose bank as receiving teller for the 
past two years. 


C. F. Walker succeeds Edgar Rice 
Burroughs to the directorate of the 
Bank of Van Nuys, California. 





Robert L. Randolph, formerly man- 
ager of the foreign department of The 
Equitable Trust Company of Baltimore, 
has been appointed assistant to William 
G. Daney, who represents The Equitable 
Trust Company in Baltimore. The 
Equitable maintains a direct wire from 
Baltimore to its home office in New York. 
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One link with earth 


Flying over a confusion of mountains, 
forests, canyons, turbulent rivers, barren 
desert wastes—through thunder-storm, 
rain and sunshine—two famous airmen 
expressed their feeling as one of absolute 
loneliness, with a world passing beneath 
that had no thought of their existence. 

Their one connecting link with the earth 
was a map. On its truthfulness their very 
lives depended. And they selected a 
Ranp MC¢NALLy Map to give them the most 
trustworthy picture of the ground! 

Ranp MENaLty Maps were used by 
aviators on the round-the-world flight! 
Ranp MCNALLy Maps were used by Mac- 
Ready and Kelly on their coast-to-coast 
flight! RANpb MCNa.ty Maps are used by 
flyers in the Air Mail Service. In all the 


incredibly varied work carried on to-day 
from the air, aviators trust themselves 
wholly and confidently to the guidance of 
Ranp M¢NAa.Liy Maps! 

The maps used by these men are the 
same RaNnp MENa tty Indexed Pocket 
Maps which you can buy for thirty-five 
cents at any stationer’s. All these 
Ranp MCNatty Maps are invariably ac- 
curate—kept so by infinite attention to 
detail and by never-ceasing revision. 

Every kind of map for every imagi- 
nable purpose is made here at Map Head- 
quarters. You will find Ranp M¢CNaLiy 
Maps, Atlases and Globes truthful to the 
last degree. They are for sale by all lead- 
ing book-stores, stationers, news-stands, 
drug stores and hotels. 


W & GOMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. 18 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Branches: Philadelphia 
Detroit 


Washington 
St. Louis 


Bank of Gould Grows Fast 

With a capital and surplus of $24,650, 
the Bank of Gould, Gould, Arkansas, 
although established only five vears ago, 
has become a fast growing institution 
that has played an important part in 
the growth and progress of its city. 
The bank’s expansion is largely due 
to the strong personnel of its officers 
and directors who have adopted a 
policy of “Service and Safety.” The 
bank is housed in an attractive brick 
building in the heart of town where 
it is easily accessible to all who may 
desire to use its facilities. The officers 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Boston Pittsburgh Cleveland 
San Francisco . Los Angeles 


are: J. D. Crockett, president; C. H. 
Holthoff, vice president; T. W. Gill, 
cashier, and Mrs. T. W. Gill, assistant 
cashier. 


Construction has started on a 
home for the Montauk Bank, southeast 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Union 
Street, Brooklyn, to cost $200,000. The 


new 


present bank structure will remain 
while the adjoining one is torn down 
and rebuilt, thus enabling the bank to 
continue business. The exterior walls 
of the structure will be faced with brick 
with Indiana limestone trimmings. 


TRACING THE COURSE OF 
UTILITIES SECURITIES 


(Continued from page 39) 
petitor, namely, the steam plant. Many 
hydro-electric plants operating with 
financial success with coal at $8.00 per 
ton, are a rank failure on coal at $4.00 
per ton. Great progress has been made 
in recent years in fuel economy in 
steam plants and the development of 
large generator units. Statistics for the 
entire industry show coal used per 
kilowatt-hour has dropped from 3.4 in 
1919 to 2.3 in 1923 and the large modern 
steam stations are already around 1.8, 
with proportional decrease in labor 
costs and not quite proportional 
decrease in fixed charges. 

Formerly trust deeds were of the 
closed end type and designed to meet 
immediate needs only. The open end 
mortgage is now probably more used 
than any other type; however, for 
public utility corporations the open 
mortgage appears to be the logical 
development of the future. This latter 
type of mortgage is favored by the 
utility companies, and allows them to 
take advantage of a favorable market. 
The issuing of bonds during periods of 
low money rates will undoubtedly 
decrease the net cost of capital to the 
utilities. The more recent practices are 
tending toward a more elastic policy in 
the issuance of bonds under the mort- 
gage. This is a better policy if proper 
control of the issuance of bonds and 
proper examination of the physical 
property are made by the trustee. 
Usually the underwriting institution 
has very little knowledge or informa- 
tion regarding the condition of the 
physical property, or how replacements 
guarantee of the proper supervision of 
bond issuance and checks on the condi- 
tion of the physical property must be 
insisted upon before this type of mort- 
gage will be accepted by the investor. 
A careful check among bondholders of 
all classes disclosed the fact that the 
majority did feel that banking institu- 
tions exercised far insufficient control 
of bond issuance or adequate check- 
ing of the physical property condition. 

The amount of bonds which may be 
issued against the physical property is 
influenced by many factors and cannot 
be properly set on the basis of con- 
struction costs or reproduction costs. 
The type of the utility, the territorial 
conditions, the commercial development 
of the market, efficiency of manage- 
ment and the adequacy of the physical 
plant are factors which must be weighed 
and each situation studied separately. 
A eompany having a modern well- 
designed physical equipment, supply- 
ing an industrial city and a high turn- 
over of its investment can properly 
earry a higher percentage of bonds than 
a less favorably located company or 
a poorly developed and managed com- 
pany. A hydro-electric company having 
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favorable hydro-development of low cost 
ean carry a larger proportion of bonds 
to investment than one having an 


equivalent market but considerably 
larger investment in plant. A high 
efficiency steam plant of modern 


design, capable of competing with all 
competitors, can be bonded higher than 
an uneconomical plant, all other condi- 
tions being equal. A utility with eight 
dollars invested to one of income can 
be bonded differently than a utility 
having one of income to four of invest- 
ment, provided the records of earnings 
show sufficient stability and solidifica- 
tion of the company’s territorial and 
management development. 

The amount of bonds issued against 
the property should always be con- 
siderably less than the fair market value 
of the utility and since market value 
depends upon earnings, a study of the 
past earnings and visible market de- 
velopment must be made before the 
percentage of the past earnings and 
visible market development must be 
made before the percentage of bonds 
ean be determined. Appraised value by 
any theory of measurement of the prop- 
erty dollar may or may not be a reliable 
measurement of present value and most 
often is not. An appraised value by 
the reproduction theory, which is 
ordinarily the one used, has the same 
permanence as commodity prices and 
the methods of determining deprecia- 
tion under this theory are very inexact 
and unreliable. The prices of materials 
entering into a property are now sub- 
stantially higher than the average of 
all commodities and there is very little 
tendeney towards great consistency. In 
determining the market value of a 
utility the appraised value, historical 
cost as taken from the books and the 
rate making basis as allowed by the 
commission should be studied. If there 
is considerable variation in these three 
sums they should be serutinized very 
earefully. This historical cost is the 
total of the actual moneys which have 
been invested in the plant since the day 
of its inception. If sufficient amounts 
have been earned to cover operating 
expenses and depreciation, the excess is 
deducted from the capital accounts, 
while if any deficits have been sustained 
a sum is added; however, these deduc- 
tions cannot be applied beyond a point 
where the actual investment is greater 
than the eapital account. 

It is the intention of a commission to 
establish rate schedules such that the 
net income is limited to a reasonable 
percentage, now usually assumed to be 
limited at eight per cent on the value of 
the property devoted to public uses, 
but in the past considerably controversy 
has been indulged in over the measure- 
ment of the property dollar. 


The provisions in present mortgages 
for the issuance of additional bonds 
for property additions show consider- 
able variations—about one-half are 
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A Specialized Service 


for Banks and Bankers which is the result of 
more than sixty years of experience is offered by 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 
and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


and provides complete facilities for active and 
inactive accounts, collections, bill-of-lading 


drafts, investments, letters of credit and foreign 
exchange transactions. 


JAMES B. FORGAN, Chairman 
Board of Directors of Both Banks 


FRANK O. WETMORE 
President 
First National Bank of Chicago 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President 
First Trust and Savings Bank 


Combined Resources exceed $350,000,000.00 


based on 75 per cent; one-third on 80 
per cent; one-eight on 85 per cent and 
the remaining in other percentages of 
eost or fair value, combined with in- 
terest earnings requirements, on which 
the majority specify one and _ three- 


fourths on bonds outstanding and 
applied for. Cost and fair value of the 
additions are usually different, but 


usually mortgages do not clearly set 


forth the basis for determining the 
value of the additions. Cost consists 
of the actual cost of physical construe- 
tion, plus the items of additional con- 
struction cost, as engineering, super- 
intendence, interest during construction, 
ete. Fair value to a utility covers the 


above cost plus certain intangible costs, 
promotion, 


such as_ organizational, 
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financing, ete. For an existing utility 
the issuance of bonds should be based 
on actual construction cost plus a fair 
percentage, usually in the neighborhood 
of 10 to 15 per cent for the items of 
additional construction costs. 


At a recent meeting of the depositors 
of the First State Bank of Balaton, 
Minnesota, which closed its doors on 
July 25, it was decided to re-organize 
the institution. 





Greenebaum Sons Investment Com- 
pany, Chieago, which maintains its 
headquarters at LaSalle and Madison 
Streets, has opened its first branch 
office in Chicago at 4752 Broadway. 
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AN INVESTMENT POLICY 
FOR THE BANK 


Same careful planning and nice adjustment to 
requirements and conditions characterizing suc- 
cess in other departments make investments pay 


By FRANK McNAIR 


Vice-President, Harris Trust and Savings Bank Chicago, IIl. 


HEN money is plentiful and the 

local demand is inadequate to 
absorb surplus funds,—when eall loans 
and time loans are at rates which permit 
of no profit—when commercial, paper 
is only a little above the rate paid on 
many deposists—— what probably will 
be and should be the attitude of banks 
toward bond purchases? 

The answer cannot be too specific 
because of the great variance in condi- 
tions but nevertheless there are certain 
obvious tendencies and deductions. 
Confronted with such conditions, a bank 
will most likely look for short term bond 
issues which net more than the prevail- 
ing rates on commercial paper, especially 
for short time government and muni- 
cipal bonds because the income is free 
from the corporation tax paid on net 
earnings. If money is unusually 
abundant as it is at the present time 
this demand will soon exhaust the supply 
of short maturity issues or force the 
returns to an approximate level with 
commercial paper. The bank is pretty 
likely then to be face to face with the 
question as to whether it will or will not 
buy long time or at least 
maturity bonds. 


medium 


If it thereupon buys long time bonds 
in lieu of commercial paper simply 
because the current rate is better than 
commercial paper rates and waits until 
interest rates go up and then sells its 
bonds because of a neccessity or wish 
to employ the funds otherwise, the 
operation may not prove entirely profit- 
able or satisfactory. Recollections of such 
experiences cause many unjustified pre- 
judices against the purchase of long term 
bonds by banks. Satisfactory results ean 
scarcely be expected from the simple 
operation of buying bonds when money 
is plentiful and selling them just as 
soon as it is again in demand at good 
rates. Bond prices and interest rates 
are too closely related to permit of it. 
However, if the same careful thought 
and planning is given to bond pur- 
chases as is given to various other 
phases of the bank’s business, with a 
nice adjustment of investments to re- 
quirements and special conditions, long 
time bond purchases can be made by 
many banks, indeed by the majority 
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of banks, with profit and eminent satis- 
faction. 

The important banks in big cities 
have a multiplicity of conditions to 
consider and provide for. In many 
communities there are banks with de- 
posits that fluctuate little and without 
an important local demand. Many 
banks in the former class may find it 
wise to carry few long time bonds; the 
latter group may possibly with advant- 
age buy heavily of them; between the 
two are all the many problems daily 
confronting banks throughout the 
country. Thousands of banks haye 
learned from experience that consistent 
investment in bonds when done with 
thought and close attention gives them 
a good average yield on their money 
and a secondary reserve which is im- 
portant and in times of stress has in 
many eases been a vital safeguard. 

The great number of bond houses 
and the increase in the bond business 
generally has widened the market for 
many bond issues to such an_ extent 
that they are more than ever a proper 
and valuable secondary reserve, to be 
sold or borrowed against, especially for 
banks which carry any quantity of 
paper with only a local market. Some 
banks even use long time bonds as col- 
lateral for temporary borrowings to meet 
their seasonal demands, instead of meet 
ing their demands and then endeavor- 
ing to employ their funds temporarily 
to advantage between seasonal require 
ments. 


When a bank has decided that certain 
of its savings or other deposits are 
stable enough to permit of the purchase 
of long time bonds against them and 
has made its selections it is not sufficient 
to put them in the vault and forget 
them. New bond issues in due course 
become seasoned, often developing a 
special market and can then be sold to 
advantage and the proceeds reinvested 
in good issues selling at more nearly 
an average price. A local investment 
demand can be created among cus- 
tomers of the institution either by 
establishing a bond department or 
having someone in the bank give some 
special attention to supplying cus- 
tomers with bond investments and this 


can be made to augment materially the 
income from the bond account. There 
should be diversity in the list of hold- 
ings, some good railroad bonds with a 
ready market and a good proportion 
of public utility and industrial bonds, 
well selected, because of the higher 
yield. In some cases it will be possible 
to buy tax-free municipal bonds and 
the comparison between the return on 
municipal bonds and the net return 
from taxable bonds after taxes should 
always be kept actively in mind. A 
reserve can be advantageously set up 
against fluctuations in price. It is well 
not to over-emphasize the value of listed 
issues because such an _ insistence 
prevents consideration of many issues 
desirable from the viewpoints of secur- 
ity, marketability and especially return. 

Attention can be given to a diversity 
of maturities. Many banks plan to 
have their holdings fall due over a 
period of years and somewhat con- 
secutively. A proportion of short or 
medium maturities, say two or three to 
ten years, is often desirable. A policy 
of consistent purchases, year after 
year, conditions permitting, assures an 
average cost to meet the changing condi- 
tions which are bound to oceur over a 
period of years. 

If bonds are purchased for a tem- 
porary investment or it is planned to 
liquidate them when money is again in 
demand and rates are higher, it is wise 
not to wait until everyone else wants 
to do the same thing. Many a good 
profit and satisfactory return from 
bonds has been lost because of this 
rather natural inclination to wait until 
the last minute. 


The increase in the number of bond 
buyers and in the amounts of bonds 
sold during the last ten years to in- 
stitutions and to individuals has been 
marked and banks perform an economic 
and a community service, with profit 
to themselves, by giving close attention 
to bond investments for themselves and 
their clients. In doing so they will find 
many large city banks ready and 
anxious to co-operate with them in 
giving the highest type of service. It 
has been well demonstrated that a bank 
gains and does not lose by encouraging 















investments on the part of its customers. 
Bond investments stimulate further 
savings and a broadened service attracts 
additional business. Accumulated 
Savings will be and should be invested 
at rates higher than bank interest and 
the bank with the deposit may well en- 


courage and assist the depositor in the 


sound selection of an _ investment. 
Otherwise, someone else will. 

Security is a prime requisite, both 
for the bank and for the customer. The 
best results are secured by buying high 
grade issues and only from those banks 
and investment dealers who have earned 
a reputation for knowledge and con- 
servatism and who look after the 
markets for the issues they have orig- 
inated and sponsored. Bonds should 
be bought for the account of the bank; 
subsequent distribution is secondary 
and only such bonds as the bank is 
willing to earry should be purchased. 

A bond account gives the best results 
when it is consistently operated under 
all conditions. 


J. E. Johnson, manager of the Dos 
Palos Branch, Bank of Los Banos, 
California, has resigned his position. 
Frank Fazio has been advanced to fill 
the position made vacant by Mr. John- 
son’s resignation. 


Clement Forni, assistant cashier of the 
Petaluma, California Branch of the 
Mercantile Trust Company, has resigned 
to become assistant cashier and man- 
ager of the Point Reyes Branch of the 
Dairymen’s Bank of Valley Ford and 
Tomales. 


Clifford DeLorme has disposed of his 
interest in the Vallejo Commercial 
Bank and the Vallejo Bank of Savings, 
Vallejo, California, to T. J. O’Hara, 
Boyd Byrne, Clarence F. George. T. V. 
Collins and J.-J. McDonald. 


L. H. Fairbank, auditor and assistant 
eashier of the Morris Plan Bank in 
Richmond, Virginia, has been appointed 
manager of the Morris Plan Bank, 
Petersburg, in the place of W. M. Eller, 
resigned, who has held the position for 
the past 18 months. William V. Broad- 
well, teller, has been raised to assistant 
manager. Because of the increase in 
business of the institution, new quarters 
have been provided. The Morris Plan 
Bank is now located in the handsome 
bank building of the Banking Trust 
and Mortgage Company which that in- 
stitution abandoned following a merger 
with the Union Trust Company. 


S. L. Watts of Tyler was elected pres- 
ident of the recently organized Tyler 
Guaranty State Bank, Tyler, Texas, 
and C. B. Sullivan, formerly connected 
with the department of banking, as 
active vice president. Mr. Sullivan will 
sever his connections with the liquidat- 
ing department. 
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Cooperation 


T is the close, per- 
sonal interest we 
take in helping our 
bank clients in the re- 
sale of securities that 
has made our services 
so valuable to them. 


Send for a free copy 
of “How Investment 
Banker Can Aid 
Commercial Bank.’’ 


Hyney, Emerson & Co, 


BANK SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
39 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


1st Wisconsin Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE 


The City National Bank of McAlester, 
Oklahoma, opened its doors September 
3 in the building formerly occupied by 
the Oklahoma State Bank on Choctaw 
Avenue. The new organizaton will be 
comprised of all the old officers and 
directors with the addition of John B. 
Foster, president of the Foster Oil 
Company and director in the First 
National Bank of Tulsa. 


An addition is planned to the Old 
State Bank of Evansville, Indiana to 
cost $100,000. It will be nine to twelve 
stories high. 


The Greenwich Safe Deposit Com- 
pany of New York plans to construct 
a branch bank building. 
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118-120 Burdick Arcade 
KALAMAZOO 


Frank Morris, Jr., vice president of 
the First State Bank of Gainesville, 
Texas, was elected president of the 
Sherman District Association of State 
Bankers at the sixth annual convention 
of the organization held recently. 
H. D. Wynn, vice president of the 
Citizens State Bank of Commerce, 
Texas, was elected vice president of the 
association, and C. D. Terry, cashier 
of the American Bank and Trust Com- 


pany of Sherman, was_ re-elected 
secretary. 
U. S. Hensley has been elected a 


director of the Cleburne County Bank, 
Heber Springs, Arkansas, to serve the 
unexpired term of J. D. Holmes, re- 
signed. 
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KEEPING ADVERTISING 
IN LINE WITH SALES 


Investment publicity has been profoundly 
influenced in recent years by the broadening 
of the bond market to include the small buyer 


By GORDON DECKER 


Sales Manager, Stephens & 


T is commonly stated that a large 

part of all the money spent in ad- 
vertising is either entirely wasted or 
fails to produce any proper percentage 
of return in proportion to the money 
spent. Investment dealers have not 
escaped their share of this criticism, 


Co., San Diego, California 


and inspection of a series of advertis- 
ments of the average investment dealer 
leads to the belief that the advertis- 
ing manager has not given his field the 
planning and thought its importance 
warrants. 

Advertising is one method of sales- 


Sharing in the prosperity 
of the Nation 


O onewho puts his confidence in 

the growth and prosperity of the 
United States as a whole will be 
disappointed. 


The American Telephone and Tele’ 
graph Company, in conjunction with 
its Associated Companies, offers a 
service, nation-wide in character, 
which has become a vital part of the 
machinery of modern business. It 
reaches every section of the country. 


Not dependent upon business condi- 
tions in any one locality, its business 
increases year after year, keeping 
pace with the nation’s growth. 


To invest in the stock of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
is to share in the growth and pros- 
perity of the nation. 


A. T. &T. stock pays 9% dividends. It can 
be purchased in the open market to yield 


over 7%. 


Write for further information. 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. ine 


D.E. Houston, President 


195 Broadway 


NEW YORK 


manship, intended as a rule to supple- 
ment and complement other forms of 
salesmanship, but it is capable at its 
best of reaching more people in less 
time than can be reached in any other 
way. As such it should be governed 
by the fundamental rules applicable to 
all forms of salesmanship. It should, 
for example, be planned as a campaign, 
covering a period of time, with a def- 
inite object in view, and the relation- 
ship of the individual advertisements 
adjusted one with the other, as parts 
of the whole. Again, it should be 
directed in its subject matter and word- 
ing at a definite group of readers. In 
writing each advertisement the com- 
poser should see to it that after having 
determined the class of prospects to whom 
his selling talk is directed, he makes an 
appeal to the motives which influence 
these prospects in their purchases. 

Inasmuch as advertising is one form of 
salesmanship care should be taken to 
see that it conforms to the general 
sales plan, introducing, supplementing, 
and assisting other sales effort. Above 
all, it should be persistent. The most 
successful advertisers have all recog- 
nized the importance of reiterated 
appeal. “That School girl Complexion” 
and “It Floats” did not become house- 
hold words through a casual ad, how- 
ever attractive. 

Any survey of the history of invest- 
ment banking over the last ten or 
fifteen years brings to light a fact of 
great importance as effecting invest- 
ment advertising, namely, the change 
which has taken place in distribution. 
In times past bond buyers were largely 
institutions and wealthy individuals 
who did not require to be sold on the 
advantages of bond investment. They 
were financially informed and_ ex- 
perienced, and the typical formal an- 
nouncement of bond offerings became 
the accepted type of advertising, con- 
taining as it did the statistical informa- 
tion required by them in forming their 
judgment. Today the bond market has 
broadened to include as well, the small 
buyer, with little financial experience. 

This means that the writer of invest- 
ment advertising has several objects in 
view in laying out his campaign. First, 
he is selling an idea, the idea that bonds 
are a good thing to buy, and he is sell- 
ing this idea to a lot of people who are 
not yet buyers but only prospects. 
Second, he must appeal to those who 
are already bond buyers. Carrying 
this analysis further, his appeal is not 
only to buyers who are already clients 
but to others not familiar with the rep- 
utation of the house, the character of 
its offering, or the service it renders. 
It is true that. advertisements offering 
specific issues of securities will attract 
new clients to the house; but partic- 
ularly in the West with its shifting 
population, the investment dealer should 
aim a part of his advertising directly 
at the newly arrived investor who has 
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as yet formed no connection. 

From the above it would appear that 
investment advertising should be three 
fold in character. First, it should dwell 
on the merits of bonds, their history, 
their elements of strength, and the 
various qualities which recommend them. 
Second, attention should be devoted to 
the house—its history, the character of 
its securities, the service it offers, its 
policy. Third, specific issues will be 
advertised by means of formal an- 
nouncements, circular, personal letters, 
postal card anncuncements, and offering 
lists. When specific issues are adver- 
tised it is well after a formal announce- 
ment to follow up with smaller ads 
developing salient points of the security 
which may appeal to the untrained 
buyer or to particular types of buyers. 

Salesmen should be kept informed of 
all letters, lists or post cards mailed, 
and their work should be co-ordinated 
with the advertising. 

Finally, the general advertising plan 
having been worked out, its execution 
should be carried out in a systematic 
manner. In the newspaper the copy 
should appear regularly if possible in 
the same space, and a definite border 
tvpe and signature should be chosen 
and adhered to. 

It goes without saying that a careful 
check should be kept upon returns. 
Where the subject matter will permit, 
advertisements should be so written as 
to stimulate return inquiry. Tabula- 
tion of return will frequently show that 
some particular form of appeal will 
produce preponderant results, and the 
use of these forms should be emphasized. 

If advertising is considered as a form 
of sales effort co-ordinated with other 
forms, if it is directed to appeal to the 
buying motives of its public, and if it 
is earried out systematically according 
to a definite plan, the results achieved 
will more than justify the added effort 
involved. 


CRANE JOINS INVESTMENT 
BANKING HOUSE 


Charles A. Crane is now affiliated 
with Folds, Buck & Co., investment 
bankers, Chicago. Mr. Crane obtained 
his early financial training during the 
seven years in which he was eonnected 
with the bond department of the Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank. Following this 
he was associated with A. G. Becker & 
Co., in the bond and commercial paper 
department for a geriod of two and 
one-half years. 


T. P. Treynor, well known banker of 
Sioux City, Iowa, has been raised to 
the vice presidency of the Woodbury 
County Savings Bank. He was cashier 
preceding his promotion. George 
Thorpe, prominent Sioux City jeweler, 
was elected to the board of directors 
of the institution. 


| 
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R. G. Chalfant, who has been connected 


with the Citizens National Bank and 
other South Bend banking institutions 
for the last 24 years, has resigned. 
For 19 years he was an officer of the 
South Bend National Bank and when 
that institution was consolidated with 
the Citizens National Bank in 1920, he 
assumed charge of the position of 
cashier as well as secretary of the Trust 
and Savings Bank. He will be suc- 
ceeded by H. P. Rausch, who has been 
assistant cashier with the National 
Bank and assistant secretary of the 
The latter 
position will be assumed by Roland W. 
Goheen who has been an employe of 


Trust and Savings Bank. 


the institution for a number of years. 


Hundreds of people attended the 
formal opening of the new home of 
the Central Savings and Commercial 
Bank at Vallejo, California recently. 


The new Collingwood office of the 
Ohio Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio, was recently 
opened. It is located on Collingwood 
Avenue, near Delaware, in the Luken’s 
block. It now is located in a store 
room, but arrangements have been made 
whereby the bank will eventually 
control the entire block and have addi- 
tional space when expansion requires 
larger banking quarters. Harold J. 
Campbell, who has been assistant 
manager at the Auburndale office, will 
be manager of the new office. 
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ARKED changes in the method 
of organizing bond syndicates 
have occurred during the past 15 years. 
Years ago, bonds were sold to dealers 
at a concession of two or three points 
less than the agreed offering price and 
the bonds were sold on more or less 
of a gentleman’s agreement to maintain 
price concession. Since that time 
many experiments have proven unsuc- 
cessful while others have met with 
marked success, until at the present 
time the organization of a syndicate is 
pretty well established along general 
lines. The moment an issue is purchased 
by the underwriting group, they im- 
mediately give thought to organizing 
the distributing or selling group and 
sometimes an _ intermediate group, 
usually called the bankers’ group, is 
formed. The issue is then turned over 
to the sales department and the wheels- 
of-motion are started. 


A study of the situation is made by 
the partners and one of their members 
is selected to act as manager for the 
syndicate, who then proceeds to handle 
the mechanics of the deal. The distrib- 
uting or selling group is organized and 
the selling terms and the amount of 
bonds to be re-syndicated are deter- 
mined upon, as is also the advertising 
and cireularizing. The partners or 
underwriters in conference decide upon 


A simple analysis of how the wheels 
go round in the selling machine 
of the up-to-date bond distribution 


By JAMES J. O’°CONNOR 


a selected list of dealers who will be 
invited to participate in the sale of the 
bonds, and a telegram or letter is sent 
them stating all of the terms of the 
account, with the request that they wire 
acceptance and willingnes to participate 
and also the amount of bonds desired. 

Advertising is given first considera- 
tion and in this connection, the posi- 
tion of the names of the partners of the 
syndicate, the amount of advertising to 
be done, the cities and newspapers in 
which the advertisement is to appear 
are the prime factors. If time will 
permit, several mats are prepared by 
one of the local newspapers and these 
mats are to be sent by mail to the news- 
papers in other cities. 


Cireularizing is also given prompt 
attention and is a very important part 
of the work, the information and figures 
included are scrutinized very carefully 
and a determined effort is made to get 
accurate information ineluding the 
statement of earnings and operating 
charges. In this connection, consider- 
able expense may be saved to the syn- 
dicate by the department that functions 
properly. In a recent syndicate the 
managers made a wild scramble to ac- 
cumulate the material for the circular 
and kept the printers working overtime 
for days changing proofs and setting 
type. If this information had been 
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ORGANIZING THE BOND SYNDICATE , 
BY A MODERN FORMULA 





gotten together beforehand and a cor- 
rected typewritten memorandum de- 
livered to the printer, several hundreds 
of dollars would have been saved to the 
syndicate. In a recent nation wide 
syndicate, this work was handled in a 


masterful manner and circulars were 
stationed all over the country so that 
complete information was _ released 
simultaneously. 


Another important branch of the 
work is the accumulation of the neces- 
sary data in order to qualify an issue 
of bonds under the Blue Sky Laws of 
the various states. This is especially 
important, from the standpoint of the 
dealers, as otherwise they would be de- 
prived of the privilege of offering 
choice issues of securities. The dealer 
works at a greater handicap in some 
of the states than the banks with bond 
departments which enjoy greater pri- 
vileges under some of the Blue Sky 
Laws. 

After the bonds are offered for sale, 
allotments are made and then follows 
the general responsibility of the syn- 
dicate manager to follow the trading 
market, keep it from getting sloppy, 
especially until the small dealer gets 
rid of his bonds. There is only one 
underwriter who allows dealers to trade 
in bonds among themselves at or above 
the cost to the distributing group and 
there has always been some difference 
of opinion as to whether or not this is 
conducive to the best results from the 
standpoint of the syndicate. Sometimes 
the dealers fear to sell bonds back to 
the manager and make many queer 
trades in order to discharge their liabil- 
ity and distribute their share of bonds 
fearing to get the reputation of not 
having real distributing capacity. They 
should realize it is vital that the manager 
know the condition of the market and 
and he is often quite happy to buy 
bonds back as other sections of the 
country may be experiencing a keen 
demand for the securities. 

The terms of a syndicate are ever 
changing and no #two accounts are 
exactly the same. The offering prices, 
with concessions, gross profit, selling 
commission and other terms to the 
members of the distributing group are 
given in the telegram or letter inviting 
the dealer to join the syndicate. These 
selling groups are formed in various 
ways. First—wholesaling without 
liability under which a dealer is allowed 
to withdraw bonds and in entitled to 
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full profit without further regard to the 
possible change of price under market 
conditions, ete. 

Second—invitations to sell bonds 
without liability under which a dealer 
is allowed to sell bonds and report 
orders as received. This method is oe- 
easionally used in a slow bond market 
when it is necessary to sell bonds on 
a narrow margin of profit, the bankers 
not being willing to take on a definite 
liability but being agreeable to use their 
sales organization and _ distributing 
capacity among dealers. 

Then there are the regular form’ of 
syndicates which may be divided into 
two classes of accounts: the divided and 
undivided joint accounts, or to put it 
in another way, limited or unlimited 
joint accounts. The divided joint 
account is an account in which two or 
more partners join in the purchase of 
an issue of bonds which are distributed 
among themselves at cost according to 
their various interests in the purchase. 

An undivided joint account is one in 
which there is most interest. There are 
four general terms to an undivided joint 
account, namely: sales, profit, carrying 
and liability. The eastern form of an 
account is one which is undivided 
throughout. In the central West and 
Western part of the country, the popular 
form of an undivided joint account 
is one which is divided as to carrying 
and liability and undivided as to sales 
and profits. 
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The relations of the term “undivided” 
as regards to the sale of the bonds 
means—that there is not necessarily any 
restrictions as to whom the bonds will 
be confirmed, and it is conceivable a 
dealer with $100,000 interest may sell 
$200,000 bonds, while another dealer 
with the same liability might sell only 
$10,000 of bonds, however, protection 
is sometimes given a dealer by 
granting him an option on a certain 
pereentage of his participation as 
of a definite hour of the date of 
offering. Undivided as to profits is the 
same in all classes of accounts, and no 
matter at what price a dealer may sell 
his bonds, he receives only his pro rata 
share of profits or losses in the account 
after the bonds are all sold or distrib- 
uted among the partners. There are 
many theories in favor of the Eastern 
form of an undivided joint account as 
against a Western form of an undivided 
joint account. In the East, they feel 
that by having the liability strictly un- 
divided, a partner will continue to con- 
centrate on an issue of bonds irrespec- 
tive of whether or not his original in- 
terest has been sold, as he is always 
liable for his share of the unsold bonds. 
Offsetting this viewpoint, there are 
those who feel that they wish to know 
definitely what their liability is and be 
able to discharge it, and question of 
stimulating sales over and above the 
amount of interest can be taken care 
of by means of the selling commission 
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or extra selling commission on over 
sales, and that they should not be re- 
quired to assume part of the liabilities 
of those houses who are unable to dis- 
tribute their share. Distributing dealers 
do not always realize the value of pay- 
ing strict attention to terms of a syn- 
dicate and they would be astounded at 
how quickly infringements of syndicate 
agreements get back to the managers. 
At subsequent meetings their names are 
brought up and it may be extremely 
costly to them for their indiscretion. 
Their names may be quietly dropped 
from the list or allotments offered them 
eut down. 


The annual election of directors of 
the Sullivan State Bank, Sullivan, 
Indiana was held recently. The diree- 
tors elected are: Charles D. Hunt, 
John W. Lindley, M. A. Haddon, I. H. 
Kalley, Isaac C. Maxwell, Oliver Steel, 
Charles H. Bedwell, Gus Lowry. 


C. C. Weber of Pottsville, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been appointed cashier of 
the Port Carbon State Bank. He was 
formerly assistant eashier at the Union 
Safe and Trust Company’s bank, for- 
merly the Union Safe Deposit Bank of 
Pottsville. 


The Union State Bank of North 
Platte, Nebraska, is now located in its 


new building which is not quite com- 
pleted. 
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WORKING TOGETHER ON 
INSURANCE TRUSTS 


(Continued from page 22) 
complicated than in the supposed 
$50,000 case above deseribed. Periodic 
income may be desired for a couple of 
daughters; college education for several 
children; provision for upkeep of the 
home, for unpaid income taxes, for 
lump-sum or periodical bequests to 
favorite charities or college. 

With the right sort of an approach 
and presentation of the fundamental 
idea, it seems as though many owners 
of moderate and growing estates would 
be more properly and more easily in- 
terested in putting and keeping the 
whole estate in order, than merely in 
the special service which may be sug- 
gested for one side of the estate. 

We must remember that there are 
now many billions of life insurance in 
force on the lives of successful men, 
that its volume has doubled in the last 
few years, and that there are therefore 
many more owners of moderate assets 
who earry about an equal amount of 
life insurance, as compared with a few 
years back. 

We must also appreciate that the 
various new forms of taxes have been 
related in various ways to life insur- 
ance, so that life insurance service has 
necessarily come to mean more and more 
for those who naturally turn also to the 
trust companies for service in their 
great and growing field. 

The field for service and business in 
these two lines of work is unlimited. 
Only a small percentage of the life 
values of the country has been covered 
by insurance and an equally small per- 
centage of those who should make their 
wills, designating corporate executors 
and establishing definite trusts, has 
already done so. Men naturally put 
these matters off. 

But it is more natural for a live, 
successful man to make a broad, business- 
like survey of his estate as a whole in 
the effort to make it accomplish as 
mueh as possible for those he loves, 
than to respond to a request that he 
make his will, or create a trust, or be 
examined for life insurance. 

Many thousands of life underwriters 
are calling upon these men. They can 
get better hearings by building up and 
safeguarding estates than merely by 
selling life insurance. 

The growing co-operation between 
trust companies and trust departments 
on the one hand, and life men in the 
field on the other, ought to put into the 
hands of these field men suggestive 
material which will emphasize the real 
fact of the case—that more than the best 
trust service and the best life insurance 
service, each standing by itself—the 
estate builder needs a growing estate, 
put and kept in_ first-class order, 
through joint trust company and life 
insurance service. 
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TENANT FARMERS HAVE 
FEWER ADVANTAGES 


Although tenant farmers in the 
United States in large numbers have 
succeeded in accumulating funds out 
of their farm earnings to make initial 
payments on contracts for the pur- 
chase of land, the process has become 
one of considerable difficulty in many 
parts of the country, say economists 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture who have studied the condi- 
tions under which it is possible for 
tenant farmers to rise to the status of 
owning farmers. Increases in the valua- 
tion of land have been a big factor in 
helping purchasers to meet their pay- 
ments. On the other hand, such in- 
creases may have discouraged many 
tenants from attempting to buy land, 
and may have increased the difficulties 
of purchasers in the early stages of 
payment. These conclusions are based 
on extensive data gathered by the de- 
partment. 

If tenants are to accumulate out of 
their own earnings enough money to 
make the initial payment on a farm, 
they must do so, it is said, by one or 
more of the following means: (1) make 
their farms earn higher than average 
incomes; (2) pay rent on their land 
at a rate lower than the prevailing 


* * 


A new banking institution with a 
capital of $75,000 will be organized at 
Wytheville, Virginia, to be known as 
the Wythe County National Bank. 


The Seaport National Bank of 
Houston, Texas, recently opened 
for business at Main Street and Prairie 
Avenue. 


Plans have been drawn for the eree- 
tion of new buildings for the Peoples 
National Bank of Edwardsville and the 
Heights Bank of Wilkes-Barre Penn- 
sylvania. 


Formal opening of the new First 
National Bank of Hartford, Wisconsin, 
was held recently. Cigars, souvenir 
pens, roses and illustrated booklets 
showing the exterior and interior and 
giving a history of the institution, were 
given to the 4,000 people who attended 
the opening. 


Formal opening of the new eight- 
story building of The First National 
Bank, Bellaire, West Virginia was held 
recently. 


The new Second Humboldt State 
Bank of Chicago at 3234 West North 


mortgage rate of interest in their neigh- 
borhood; (3) own part or all of their 
operating capital when they become 
tenants; (4) live in most cases on less 
than $600 a year in addition to what the 
farm supplies in kind; (5) keep pro- 
duction costs down by employing the 
members of the family without wages. 

Employing family labor without 
wages, say the department economists, 
is a possibility of considerable im- 
portance to the intending purchaser. 
Studies of labor contributed by members 
of farm families show that over a series 
of years such labor had an average 
valuation of $211 on a group of 60 
Wisconsin farms. This was 21 per cent 
of the expenses of these farms. In eal- 
culating farm incomes, a deduction is 
usually made for the unpaid labor of 
the farm family. It represents a 
return which is not included in rent, 
interest on the investment, or payment 
for the services of the farm operator 
himself. Where the tenant has no un- 
paid labor from which to inerease his 
margin of return over necessary ex- 
penditures, he carries an additional 
handicap in his struggle to become a 
farm owner. 


* * 


Avenue was formally opened recently. 
It was organized by stockholders of the 
Humboldt State Bank, and the board 
of directors is the same for both banks. 
Chilton C. Collins is president; Wilmot 
I. Goodspeed, vice president, and 
C. Herbert Collins, cashier. 


The National Bank of Smyrna, 
Smyrna, Delaware will erect a new 
bank building. 


Butler Bank Wins Praise 

The new home of the Butler Bank- 
ing Company at Hood River, Oregon, is 
by far the most beautiful structure at 
Hood River, and is one of the finest 
bank buildings in the state, according 
to Portland bankers who have visited 
the new building at and since its open- 
ing recently. The bank is built in 
classic style and is commodious and 
equipped with every modern device and 
convenience from the latest thing in 
burglar-proof vaults to a well appointed 
kitchen adjoining the rest room for 
women employes. A feature that adds 
to the beauty of the building is that it 
is set back from the sidewalk far enough 
to allow it to be completely surrounded 
by green lawn. 
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FINANCE COMPANY AS 
BANK AUXILIARY 


(Continued from page 20) 

either under a conditional bill of sale 
or a lease agreement, title remains with 
the finance company. Between the two 
there is a technical legal difference. 
Under the former there is a sale condi- 
tioned by certain specifications, while 
if the transaction is evidenced by a 
lease agreement the law recognizes a 
contract on the part of the user to rent, 
rather than to buy, the car. Contrasted 
to both these forms of documents is the 
chattel mortgage. 

The interest charge of auto-finance 
companies as a general rule approx- 
imates 15 per cent on the funds out- 
standing and for special accommoda- 
tions a charge of as high as 30 per 
cent has been known. These contracts 
run from three months to 18 months. 
The majority of these are paid off on 
monthly installments. 

The size of the individual company 
varies from a capital of a few thousand 
to several million dollars. We find the 
capital of those companies discounting 
or buying commercial receivables larger 
than those handling automobile paper. 
This is due to the fact that automobile 
finance companies are able to acquire a 
reasonable volume in a shorter time. 

Finance companies are practically 
all incorporated. companies. Only a 
few of these are closed corporations, or 
in other words, companies who do not 
go to the publie for financing. In or- 
ganizing these companies in the state 
of California, the parties interested 
draw up their articles of incorporation 
and apply to the secretary of state for 
a charter, after which their proposition 
is placed before the corporation com- 
missioner (Blue Sky Law) who in turn 
thoroughly investigates every phase of 
this company’s intended business. If 
this company is successful in receiving 
his permit, he will require that it de- 
signate a depositary wherein all moneys 
received from the sale of stock will be 
deposited up to a certain amount before 
they are allowed to begin active opera- 
tions. After this has been accomplished, 
these sums are released to the company, 
and, if deemed advisable by the cor- 
poration commissioner, they are allowed 
another portion to underwrite. 

During the last few years there have 
been companies started in California 
that will write loans of varying time 
limits, and various forms of repay- 
ments, on anything from a diamond to 
an office building. Real estate and 
building companies probably lead the 
list, closely followed by automobile 
finance companies. Probably over 200 
companies have been incorporated. 

Companies dealing in the discounting 
of paper supplement their capital by 
borrowing from depositary banks and 
when doing so must keep a balance in 
proportion to the loan. There they have 
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established their credit, they can borrow 
in the open market. Some companies 
dealing in commercial paper and espe 
cially in the handling of real estate and 
building obligations, in borrowing from 
their banks or in supplementing their 
capital in the market, use the col- 
lateral trust note, the security behind 
these notes being deposited with a 
trustee who issues the notes generally 
in denominations of $500 and multiples 
thereof, and maturing in from one 
month to 12 months, with the rate of 
interest varying from 4% per cent to 
8 per cent. 

These various forms of finance com- 
panies can make themselves a very 
valuable adjunct to the community in 
which they operate and to the finances 
of that community. Their credit de- 
partments should guard against clients 
overstepping their needs and should be 
ever on guard against the abuse of the 
system, or fraud. If they are success- 
ful in these, they can assist the layman 
in establishing himself in a home fur- 
nished to his requirements, giving him 
the use of means of transportation which 
will elevate his standing in the com- 
munity. 


E. A. Thaxton has been chosen 
secretary of the Dallas Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking. Mr. 
Thaxton’s election followed the resigna- 
tion of Miss Catherine Wharton. 


J. W. Jamison has disposed of the 
major portion of his stock in the 
Farmers and Manufacturers Bank of 
Rich Hill, Missouri. His son, W. W. 
Jamison, for many years assistant 
eashier of the bank, and R. L. Jones, 
a Clay county, Missouri, banker, are 
the purchasers and both will be actively 
identified with the bank managers in 
the future. At the recent meeting of 
the board of directors Mr. Jamison, Jr. 
was elevated to the cashiership and Mr. 
Jones was elected active vice president. 
Mr. Jamison’s retirement concludes 
nearly 30 years of faithful service with 
the banks. He will continue as a 
member of the board of directors. 





L. H. Charbonnier, Jr. and Moses 
Slusky were added to the directorate 
of the Georgia Railroad Bank of 
Augusta, Georgia. 

A new banking office was opened by 
the First National Bank and _ the 
Central Savings Bank, Detroit, at 14 
Adams Avenue, West, on Grand Cireus 
Park. It is designed especially to serve 
the professional men and shops in that 
rapidly growing district. 

Mr. Charles H. Wagar, assistant 
cashier of the First National Bank, was 
appointed manager of the new office. 

Alterations will be made to the 
National Bank of the Republic, Chicago, 
for which bids are now being received. 
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VAULTS OF NEW 
CANTON BANK 


66 ARVELS of human ingenuity” 

is the way the vaults of the new 
building recently erected by the First 
National Bank, Canton, Ohio, have been 
described. Two massive solid steel 
doors, a double vault construction and 
walls that defy burglary attempts are 
the outstanding features of the vault’s 
construction. It was made and erected 
by the Diebold Safe and Lock Com- 
pany of Canton. 

The vaults are located in the base- 
ment of the building. The two vaults 
are really one, being separated by a 
heavy steel partition. The safe deposit 
vault faces the front of the building 
and access is had to it down a stairway 
in the main lobby. The bank vault 
faces west and it is reached both 
by stairway and elevator back of the 
tellers’ cages. The only elevator reach- 
ing the vault is that used for the sole 
purpose of transferring the tellers’ 
busses to the cages. There is no passage 
from the safe deposit vault co the bank 
vault except through the inain lobby. 

The vaults are absolutely burglar 
proof, fire proof, and mob proof. They 
are first constructed of re-enforced con- 
crete of such a nature as to resist any 
attack that might be made upon the 
walls whether it be with drilling or 
piercing instruments, explosives or the 
oxy-acetylene torch. Inside the re- 
enforced concrete wall is a heavy lining 
of securely overlapped steel plates 
which again combine the protective 
qualities to resist any means of attack 
should it be possible to ever get through 
the concrete wall. 

The vault doors are equally strong 
and heavy in every respect. They are 
of the most modern type of construction 
and rank among the heaviest of their 
kind. Rectangular in shape, of the 
integral cast jamb type of construction, 
they would fill the needs of any bank 
in the country however large it might 
be. They contain layer upon layer of 
steel plates, each one of which is treated 
and made to resist some one method of 
attack. The combination of the pro- 
tective qualities of all of the special 
steel plates renders the doors invincible. 
The same type of plates are used in 
the steel lining and in the concrete re- 
enforcing. 

Each door is locked by 24 bolts, each 
one of which weighs approximately 100 
pounds. Yet they are so delicately bal- 
anced and geared that a child can 
operate them. The bolts are checked by 
two combination locks and a four 
movement chronometer time lock. Each 
of the combination locks is capable of 
100,000,000 changes of combination. 
Rarely does any one officer of the bank 
know more than the combination of 
one lock. Thus two men are required to 
operate the combination every time the 
door is opened. 
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The time lock is set when the door 
is closed to run for a certain number 
of hours. Until the set time it is im- 
possible to open the door. Then only 
can the combination locks be worked. 
Each movement of the timelock is in- 
dependent of all the others, yet they all 
work together. One movement would 
easily do all of the work required. The 
three other movements are auxiliary 
movements in ease one of the move- 
ments should fail to function. 

Both of the doors are equipped with a 
heavy compressor system which forces 
the door firmly into its seat and draws 
it out for a few inches before it may 
be swung by hand. The compressor 
system is operated by a large wheel 
mounted on a drum. So perfect is the 
fit of the ponderous door when it is 
forced into its seat that it will crash 
a human hair in closing. 

The safe deposit boxes are equipped 
with the Diebold Automatie Auxiliary 
Locking Bolt, which prevents any pos- 
sible thievery, for as soon as the lock 
is tampered with the automatic bolt 
permanently locks the door. As tested 
by the Underwriters Laboratories this 
type of box offers four times the protec- 
tion of the ordinary safe deposit box. 

Each box has two keys. One the 
bank retains; the other is given to 
the customer. The bank must first 
insert its key before the customer’s key 
will enter the lock. 

The bank has installed nearly 3,000 
new safe deposit boxes of this type and 
has space for a total number of about 
10,000 boxes which will be installed 
from time to time as the need arises. 

In the bank vault are found an im- 
posing array of burglar proof chests 
and lockers. Reserves will be protected 
in a battery of screw door manganese 
steel safes used for the extraordinary 
degree of protection they afford. There 
will be individual tellers’ chests where 
each teller may keep his own accounts 
securely locked behind a steel door 
equipped with a high grade combina- 
tion lock. 

The big vaults are carefully venti- 
lated by a special device made by the 
Diebold Safe and Lock Co., which 
swings through the door opening. 

The entire installation is beautifully 
finished. Doors are covered with satin 
nickel finish plates, which gleam like 
burnished silver. The jambs of the 
door are polished steel. 

The vaults are lined with satin nickel 
plates and decorated with satin nickel 
panels. On the front wall of the Safe 
Deposit Vault and to both the right 
and left of the entrance door are large 
mirors, the full height of the vault. 
The partition between the bank vault 
and the safe deposit vault will also 
be decorated with mirrors. 


Sketches have been finished for the 
new one-story building of the Franklin 
Savings Bank, Boston, Mass. 


TRAINING THE BOND 
SALESMAN 


(Continued from page 63) 


fully, but should not carry grudges or 
ignore an offending salesman, or take 
revenge on him by ill treatment. He 
should fire him if necessary, but if he 
keeps him, he should conduct himself 
so as to deserve the salesman’s respect. 

I believe in keeping in close personal 
touch with the salesmen. I do not 
“buddy” with them, but I keep posted 
about their wives, children, and some- 
times help a fellow out with his sweet- 
heart by giving him some needed 
advice. The point is that I want them 
to feel that I am really interested and 
sympathetic and ready to lend a help- 
ing hand. In this way, I know better 
how to manage them by knowing the 
things around which their interests are 
concentrated. I like to take them to 
lunch, to encourage and maintain the 
friendly feeling of being partners and 
friends. 

Next to a thorough knowledge of 
salesmanship, gained through practical 
experience, the salesmanager needs to 
display at all times a friendly sympathy 
for the salesman and the proper appre- 
ciation of his work and loyalty. If he 
is pleased with the salesman’s progress, 
he should tell him so; if he is not, he 
should tell him so, tell him why, but 
should be sure to give him constructive 
criticism. He shouldn’t nag, shouldn’t 
look for faults; he should make it his 
policy never to mention a fault or short- 
coming unless he ean offer a solution or 
suggestion. This should be done in a 
sympathetic way. The salesman should 
be encouraged to come to the sales- 
manager with his problems. 

Salesmanagers should’ give the 
greatest possible loyalty to salesmen. 
The salesmanager should be known in 
his organization as their champion. He 
should see that they are not burdened 
with blame for things for which they 
are not responsible. In almost every 
organization, there is a feud existing 
between the sales organization and some 
other department. The salesmanager 
should take the part of his men, de- 
fending them sometimes even when he 
must chide them in private. He should 
not defend them when the offense is 
gross and_ indefensible. Salesmen 
should be settled with in private. A 
salesman should never be called down 
in the presence of another. It is dan- 
gerous to his self respect and breaks 
his spirit. 

The salesmanager should give loyalty, 
and should demand it of his salesmen. 
He cannot get anywhere if another 
officer is dealing direct with salesmen. 
The salesmanager must maintain full 
authority. A salesman is quick to play 
one officer against another. The sales- 
man who goes over the salesmanager’s 
head must be taken sharply to task. 
The salesmanager should require sales- 
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men to be loval to each other; he should 
adjust their differences in a fair and 
impartial way and explain in detail 
his reasons. I try to be more than fair 
to my salesman. I go to the extreme 
to maintain his opinion that I am 100 
per cent fair and square. A few dollars 
in commissions is a small amount to 
pay for the loyalty of a good man; the 
house profits everytime the salesman 
thinks he got more than a square deal. 
Salesmanagers should pay their men 
well. If they accept the salesmanager’s 
proposition and then make more money 
than the salesmanager expected, the 
salesmanager should be glad. More 
men have been lost and have gone into 
business for themselves for this reason 
than for any other reason. 


The one great besetting sin of sales- 
managers is that they expect to get out 
of a salesman more than they put into 
him; they expect to reap where they 
have not sown. If they want good men, 
they must pay the price for them. 


I do not have a perfect organization. 
I do not regard myself as the perfect 
salesmanager. I am not satisfied with 
my organization nor with myself; so 
I keep striving and working and trying 
to lead my salesmen to greater accom- 
plishment. We had a wonderful year 
last year—the greatest sales in the 
history of the company by 17.45 per 
cent the greatest number of new clients 
by 71.43 per cent, the greatest amount 
of sales to new clients by 119.6 per cent 
and the greatest amount of sales to 
old clients. 

Eternal vigilance and hard work is 
the price every salesmanager must pay 
for a well trained organization. You 
eannot take out of your salesmen more 
than you put in. 
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LEGAL PROBLEMS ON 
SAFE DEPOSIT 


(Centinued from page 60) 

what is due. If the judgment is not 
paid the next step is to levy what is 
called an execution. This merely means 
that same officer, usually the sheriff, 
attempts to locate property belonging 
to the judgment debtor and if he is sue- 
cessful, the property is seized and sold 
in satisfaction of the judgment. If the 
sheriff fails to locate any property the 
law provides a further remedy, which 
is known as garnishee proceedings. If 
a judgment debtor has an income from 
a trust fund or if he receives a salary 
from his employer, a certain amount of 
his income or salary may be taken by 
serving an execution upon the person 
or persons who pay him his income or 
salary. It frequently happens that you 
cannot commence suit against a party 
because he is outside the jurisdiction of 
the court, but if he has property within 
the jurisdiction you can proceed by at- 
tachment. The court, through one of 
its officers, takes possession of property 
and is thus able to render judgment 
which ean be satisfied out of the 
property. What should a company do 
if the lessee presents himself and 
demands access to his safe after the 
company has been served with process 
of some description? Suppose the com- 
pany should deny the lessee access and 
it should afterwards appear that the 
legal process which had been served 
was absolutely void. Would the com- 
pany not violate its agreement with the 
renter and would it not be liable for 
all damages sustained? Here the com- 
pany can protect itself to a certain 
extent at least by agreeing with the 
tenant that— 

“In ease the landlord is served with 
any legal process which affects or in 
the opinion of the landlord may affect 
property in, or alleged to be in, said 
space, the landlord may, without ineur- 
ring any liability to the parties en- 
titled to access, suspend the right of 
access to the said space until it is ad- 
vised by counsel of its interests.” 


Courts have held that the contents of 
a safe rented by a safe deposit com- 
pany and locked by the customer are 
in the actual possession of the renter 
of the safe and are not subject to at- 
tachment by garnishee process and there 
are later cases which hold precisely the 
contrary. There is a case reported in 
(Roberts vs. The Stuyvesant Safe De- 
posit Co., 123 N. Y. 57) where a police 
captain together with another police 
officer armed with a search warrant, 
demanded access to a safe deposit box. 
When the company refused to permit 
access they broke into the box and 
carried away thousands of dollars 
worth of property which was not spe- 
cifically described in the search warrant. 
The officers were looking for stolen 
property. It appears in this ease that 
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before the property was returned to the 
owner and while it was in the district 
attorney’s office, certain creditors levied 
against it. The court held that the 
company failed to exercise that degree 
of diligence and fidelity that it was 
bound to exercise in the care and keep- 
ing of the tenant’s property. 

The lower court in that case held that 
the company was not liable and that 
the company had exercised ordinary 
care. On appeal it was held that the 
company had not exercised ordinary 
care, and the case was not tried again. 
The rule was stated showing the re- 
sponsibility of the company. They 
cannot act upon all legal papers that 
happen to be served upon them. They 
are not justified in acting upon a 
warrant because it is a warrant. 

The solution of many of the questions 
would be simplified if a company could 
definitely determine just what the legal 
relation between itself and its customer 
is. If this question should arise under 
the lease before us, there is one im- 
portant provision that might be con- 
sidered controlling. The lease provides 
that— 

“The landlord shall have no right of 
access to the leased space, it being 
agreed that the right of access hereby 
granted to the tenant or tenants, and 
his or their deputies, is exclusive.” 

If the right of access to the leased 
space is by agreement exclusively in the 
tenant, it is rather difficult to see how 
anyone could say that the company 
has possession of the contents of the 
leased space. 

There are only two more provisions 
in the lease: one that the company 
shall have the rights given to safe de- 
posit companies under the laws of the 
State of New York, and the other that 
the agreement shall bind the parties, 
their heirs, executors, administrators, 
successors and assigns. 

This lease has the virtue of being 
short yet containing most of the neces- 
sary and essential provisions. One 
point should be noted and that is that 
no distinction between the tenants is 
made by the terms of the lease. Does 
this mean that a corporation, a partner- 
ship, an executor, a trustee and an in- 
dividual would each acquire the same 
rights under the lease? It is in assum- 
ing that if a corporation rented a safe, 
the company would require the cor- 
poration to file a duly certified copy of 
a resolution of the board of directors or 
governing body designating the person 
or persons entitled to access. A safe 
rented to a partnership would probably 
be treated the same as a safe rented to 
two or more individuals. If a safe was 
rented to an executor or a trustee or 
any one acting in a fiduciary capacity, 
would such tenant have the right to 
appoint a deputy? Surely, if the com- 
pany presents this lease to a trustee 
and nothing more is said, the trustee 
would be justified in believing that he 
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had the right to appoint a deputy. The 
law in this connection is simple, but its 
application is difficult. One acting in a 
fiduciary capacity may always delegate 
the performance of a purely ministerial 
act but he can never delegate the per- 
formance of an act involving judgment 
or diseretion. Presumably it was 
because of the trustee’s judgment and 
discretion in the performance of his 
duties that led to his selection. If the 
agreement between the parties accom- 
plishes its purpose and the company is 
not a bailee but a landlord, then it 
seems reasonably safe to say that the 
delegation of the right of access is the 
delegation of a ministerial act. 


Formal opening of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Bank, Avella, Pennsylvania, was 
held recently. The new building is of 
brick construction with large and hand- 
some columns at the entrance. The in- 
terior is beautifully finished in marble 
and bronze with large working rooms. 
A community room is also provided. 


Jesse D. Kendrick was elected cashier 
of the Peoples Bank of Stantonville, 
Tennessee at a recent meeting of the 
board of directors. He will assume 
active charge of the business November 
15. Mr. Kendrick succeeds G. C. 
Surratt, who resigned after three years’ 
service. 


Frederic B. Stevens, treasurer of the 
National Savings Bank, Albany, New 
York, was elected chairman of Group 
of the Savings Bank Association of 


New York State at the annual meeting . 


held recently. 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Swedesboro National 
Bank, Swedesboro, New Jersey, the 
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surplus fund was increased to $150,000. 
The bank officials report that the bank 
is having the best year in the history 
of its career with deposits totaling 
$1,140,000. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BANKS 
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ing to buy control in Oalifornia. SANDERS- 
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POSITION WANTED 


Agricultural extension work for bank or 
banker's association by experienced college 
graduate F. G. Kraege Palmyra, Missouri. 

10*-1 ti. 


VAULT DOOR WANTED 
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least nine inches. Give description and condi- 
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Mailing Lists, every nature. Accuracy 
guaranteed. Write today for [a on list 
wanted. Gordon, 805 Pickering Bldg., ag yy 
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BANK POSITION WANTED 


Man aged 30, with country bank experience. 
Am looking for somethin _permanent. Might 
invest. Assistant cashi small bank pre- 
ferred. Address Box 80, ¢ /o BANKERS MONTHLY, 
536 8S. Clark &t., Chicago, Til. 10*-1 ti. 


SALES LETTERS 
I have been writing order-getting sales letters, 
twenty years. Write for details. Gordon, 905 
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